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CONTINUATICN OF LEGENDARY GREECE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CLOSING EVENTS OF LEGENDARY GREECE.—PERIOD 
OF INTERMEDIATE DARKNESS, BEFORE THE DAWN 
OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 


Section ],—Return or tue HErak.Eips INTO PELOPONNESUS. 








Tx one of the preceding chapters, we have traced the des- 
cending series of the two most distinguished Exile and 
mythical families in Peloponnésus—the Perseids 5°F ne 
and the Pelopids. We have followed the former the Hers 
down to Héraklés and his son Hyllus, and the ‘leids. 
latter down to Orestés son of Agamemnén, who is left in 
possession of that ascendency in the peninsula which had 
procured for his father the chief command in the Trojan 
war. The Herakleids or sons of Héraklés, on the other 
hand, are expelled fugitives, dependent upon foreign aid or 
protection: ila had perished in single combat with 
Echemus of Tegea, (connected with the Pelopids by marriage 
with Timandra sister of Klyteemnéstra,!) and a solemn 
compact had been made, as the preliminary condition of 
this duel, that no similar attempt at an invasion of the 
peninsula should be undertaken by his family for the space 
of 100 years. At the end of the stipulated period the 
attempt was renewed, and with complete success; but its 


1 Hesiod, Hoiai, Fragm, 8. p. 43, ed, Diintzer. 
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success was Owing not so much to the valour of the inva- 
ders as to a powerful body of new allies. The Herakleids 
re-appear as leaders and nae a of the Dorians,—a 
me northerly section of the Greek name, who now 

elr re- . : ; : . 
appearance first come into importance,—poor indeed in my- 
are power: thical renown, since they are never noticed in — 
along with the Iliad, and only once casually mentioned in 
the Do- the Odyssey, as a fraction among the many- 
ue tongued inhabitants of Kréte—but destined to 
form one of the grandand predominant elements throughout 
all the career of historical Hellas. 

The son of Hyllus—Kleodeeus—as well as his grandson 
Aristomachua, were now dead, and the lineage of Héraklés 
was represented by the three sons of the latter—Témenus, 
Kresphontés, and Aristodémus. Under their conduct the 
Dorians penetrated into the peninsula. The mythical 
account traced back this intimate union between 


Mythical 

account of the Herakleids and the Dorians to @ prior war, 

ance, as 10 which Héraklés himself had rendered inesti- 

welles of mable aid to the Dorian king Mgimius, when 

tribes of __ the latter was hard pressed in a contest with the 
‘Dorian. Lapithe. Heéraklés defeated the Lapithe, and 


slew their king Korénus; in return for which Agimius 
assigned to his deliverer one-third part of his whole terri- 
tory, and adopted Hyllus as hisson. Héraklés desired that 
the territory thus made over might be held in reserve until 
a time should come when his descendants might stand in 
need of it; and that time did come, after the death of Hyllus 
(see Chap. V.). Some of the Herakleids then found shelter 
at Trikorythus in Attica, but the remainder, turning their 
steps towards Agimius, solicited from him the allotment 
of land which had been promised to their valiant progenitor. 
Aigimius received them cae his engagement and 
assigned to them the stipulated third portion of his terri- 
tory.! From this moment the Herakleids and Dorians be- 


1 Diodér, iv. 87~60; Apollodér. 
ji. 7,7; Ephorus ap, Steph. Bys. 
‘Avpdy, Fragm. 10, ed. Marx. 

The Doric institutions are called 
hy Pindar teOyot Alyrplov Awprxol 
(Pyth, i. 124). 

There existed an ancient epic 
poem, now lost, but citedon some 
fow occasions by authors still 


proserved, under the title Alylutoc; 
the authorship being sometimes 
ascribed to Hesiod, sometimes to 
Kerkops (Athens. xi. p.603). The 
few fragments which remain do 
not enable us to make out the 
scheme of it, inasmuch as they 
embrace different mythical in- 
cidents lying very wide of each 
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came intimately united together into one social communion. 
Pamphylus and Dymas, sons of Aigimius, accompanied 
Témenus and his two brothers in their invasion of Pelo- 
ponnésus. 
Such is the mythical incident which Peveee to explain 
the origin of those three tribes into which all the Dorian 
communities were usually divided—the Hylléis, the Pam- 
phyli, and the Dymanes—the first of the three including 
certain particular families, such as that of the kings of 
Sparta, who bore the special name of Herakleids. Hyllus, 
Pamphylus, and Dymas are the eponymous heroes of the 
three Dorian tribes. 
Témenus and his two brothers resolved to attack 
Peloponnésus, not by a land-march along the Isthmus, such 
as that in which Fyllus had been previously slain, but by 
sea across the narrow inlet between the promon- 
tories of Rhium and Antirrhium with which the 
Gulf of Corinth commences. According to one 
story indeed—which however does not seem to 
have been known to Herodotus—they are said 
to have selected this line of march by the express 
direction of the Delphian god, who vouchsafed 
to expound to them an oracle which had been 
delivered to Hyllus in the ordinary equivocal phraseology. 
Both the Ozolian Lokrians, and the A‘tolians, inhabitants 
of the northern coast of the Gulf of Corinth, were favour- 
able to the enterprise, and the former granted to them a 
port for building their ships, from which memorable circum- 
stance the port ever afterwards bore the name of Nau- 
aktus. Aristodémus was here struck with lightning and 
ied, leaving twin sons, Eurysthenés and Proklés; but his 

pereie brothers continued to press the expedition with 
acrity, 

At this juncture, an Akarnanian prophet named Kar- 
nus, presented himself in the camp! under the inspiration 


Témenug, 
Kresphon- 
tée, and 
Aristodé- 
mus invade 
Pelopon- 
nésus 
across the 
Gulf of 
Corinth. 


other,—I6, the Argonauts, Péleus 
and Thetis, dc. But the name 
which it bears seems to imply that 
the war of Zgimius against the 
Lapithe, and the aid given to him 
by Héraklés, was one of its chief 
topics. Both 0. Miller (History 
“of the Dorians, vol. i. b. 1. ¢. 8) 
and Welcker (Der Epische Cyklus, 


p. 268) appear to me to go beyond 
the very scanty evidence which 
we possess in their determination 
of this lost poem; compare Markt- 
scheffel, Prefat. Hesiod. Fragm. 
cap. 5. p, 159. 

' Respecting this prophet, com- 
pare (£nomans ap. Eusebinm, 
Preparat, Evangel. v. p. 211, Ac- 
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of Apollo, and uttered various predictions: he was however 
go much suspected of treacherous collusion with 


het Kar- the Peloponnesians, that Hippotés, great grand- 
Naren son of Héraklés through Phylas and Antiochus, 


slew him. His death drew upon the army the 
wrath of Apollo, who destroyed their vessels and 
punished them with famine. ‘Témenus in his distress, again 
applying to the Delphian god for succour and counsel, was 
made acquainted with the cause of so much suffering, and 
was directed to banish Hippotés for ten years, to offer 
expiatory sacrifice for the death of Karnus, and to seek as 
the guide of the army a man withthreeeyes.! On coming 
back to Naupaktus, he met the Altolian Oxylus son of 
Andremodn returning to his country, after a temporary 
exile in Elis incurred for homicide: Oxylushad lost one eye, 
but as he was seated on a horse, the man and the horse 
together made up the three eyes required, and he was 
adopted as the guide prescribed by the oracle.2, Conducted 

by him, they refitted their ships, landed onthe opposite coast 
| of Achaia, and marched to attack Tisamenusson of 
Orestés, then the great potentate of the peninsula. 
A. decisive battle was fought, in which the latter 
was vanquished and slain, and in which eas and 
Dymas also perished. This battle made the Dorians so 
completely masters ofthe Peloponnésus, thatthey proceeded 
to distribute the territory among themsclves. The fertile 
land of Elis had been by previous stipulation reserved for 
Oxylus, as a recompense for his services as conductor: and 
it was agreed that the three Herakleids—Témenus, Kres- 


Oxylus 
chosen a8 
guide. 


that the Herakleids should mako 
no fresh trial for 100 years; if it 


cording to that statement, both 
Kleodaus (here called Arideus), 


son of Hyllus, and Aristomachus 
son of Kloodeus, had made se- 
parate and successive attempts at 
the head of the Herakleids to pene- 
trate into Poloponnésus through 
the Isthmus: both had failed and 
perished, having misunderstood 
the admonition of the Delphian 
oracle. (nomaus could have 
known nothing of the pledge given 
by Hyllus, as the condition of the 
single combat between Hyllus and 
Echemus (according to Herodotus), 


had been understood that they had 
given and then violated such a 
pledge, such violation would pro- 
bably have been adduced to ac- 
count for their failure, 

1 Apolledér. ii. 8, 3; Pausan. ili. 
1959, . 

2 Apollodér. ii. 8, 3. According 
to the account of Pausanias, the 
beast upon which Oxylus rode was 
a mule and had lost one eye (Paus. 
v. 3, 5). 
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Division of 
thé lands 
of Polopon- 
ndsus 
among the 
invaders. 


phontés, and the infant sons of Aristodémus— 
should draw lots for Argos, Sparta, and Messéné. 
Argos fell to Témenus, Sparta to the sons of 
Aristodémus, and Messéné to Kresphontés; the 
latter having secured for himself this prize, the 
most fertile territory of the three, by the fraud of putting 
into the vessel out of which the lots were drawn, a lump 
of clay instead of a stone, whereby the lots of his brothers 
were drawn out while his own remained inside. Solemn 
sacrifices were offered by each upon this partition; but as 
they proceeded to the ceremony, a miraculous sign was 
seen upon the altar of each of the brothers-—a toad corres- 
ponding to Argos, a scrpent to Sparta, and a fox to Messéné, 
The prophets, on being consulted, delivered the import of 
these mysterious indications: the toad, as an animal slow 
and stationary, was an evidence that the possessor of oe 
would not succeed in enterprises beyond the limits of his 
own city; the serpent denoted theaggressive and formidable 
future reserved to Sparta; the fox prognosticated a career 
of wile and deceit to the Messenian. 

Such is the brief account given by Apollodorus of the 
Return of the Herakleids, at which point we xExplana- 
pass, as if touched by the wand of a magician, tory value 
jrom mythical to historical Greece. The story tegondary 
bears on the face of it the stamp, not ofhistory, events. 
but. of legend—abridged from one or more of the genealo- 
gical poets,! and presenting such an account as they thought 
satisfactory, of the first formation of the great Dorian 
establishments in Peloponnésus, as well as of the semi- 
AMtolian Elis. Its incidents are so conceived as to have 
an explanatory bearing on Dorian institutions—upon the 
triple division of tribes, characteristic of the Dorians—upon 
the origin of the great festival of the Karneia at Sparta 
and other Dorian cities, alleged to be celebrated in ex- 
piation of the murder of Karnus—upon the different temper 
and character of the Dorian states among themselves— 


1 Herodotus observes, in re- 
ference to the Lacedemonian ac- 
count of their first two kings in 
Peloponnésus (Eurysthenés and 
Proklés, the twin sons of Aristo- 
‘démus), that the Lacedemonians 
Gave a story not in harmony with 


any of the poets,—Aaxebatudvior 
Yop, Opohoytovtec obdert 
ROLNTY, Réyovew adbtoy 'Apro- 
sobnpoy ... Paciredovra ayayeiv 
opens &¢ TAUTTVY THY yWpNY THY vov 
éxtéatat, adh’ ob tobe ’Aptototypou 
maida, (Herodot. vi. 52). 
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upon the early alliance of the Dorians with Elis, which 
contributed to give ascendency and vogue to the Olympic 
games—upon the reverential dependence of Dorians to- 
wards the Delphian oracle—and lastly upon the etymology 
of the name Naupaktus. If we possessed the narrative more 
m detail, we should probably find many more examples of 
colouring of the legendary past suitable to the circum- 
stances of the historical present. 

Above all, this legend makes out in favour of the 
Dorians and their kings a mythical title to their Peloe 
ponnesian establishments; Argos, Sparta, and Messéné are 
presented as rightfully belonging, and restored by just 
retribution, to the children of Héraklés. It was to them 
that Zeus had specially given the territory of Sparta; the 
Dorians came in as their subjects and auxiliaries.! Plato 
Mythical gives a very different version of the legend, but 
title of tho we find that he too turns the story im such a 

orians to . : 
Peloponnt- manner as to embody aclaim of right on the 
aus. part of the conquerors. According to him, the 
Acheans who returned from the capture of Troy, found 
among their fellow-citizens at home—the race which had 
grown up during their absence—an aversion to re-admit. 
them: after a fruitless endeavour to make good their rights, 
they were at last expelled, but not without much contest 
and bloodshed. A leader named Dorieus collected all these 
exiles into one body, and from him they received the name 
of Dorians instead of Achwans; then marching back under 
the conduct of the Herakleids into Peloponnésus they re- 
Plato covered by force the possessions from which 
makes out they had eee shut out, and constituted the 
tote’ three Dorian establishments under the separate 
the same §=Herakleid brothers, at Argos, Sparta, and 
purpos®- — Messéné. These three fraternal dynasties were 


1 Tyrtmus, Fragm.— of Héraklés, jointly with those of 
Autos yap Kpoviwy, xaddtotepavou Augimius, at Sparta, Argos and 
noate "Hoa, Pylus (Pyth. v. 93), ; 

Zed¢'Hpanrstdacs trvde bsbwxe Isokratés (Or. vi. Archidamus, p. 
modty® 120) makes out a good title by a 
Olaw Gua, xpodimdvtes “Epiveoy differentline of mythical reasoning, 
yyeposyeg, There seem to have been also 
Edptiay Hédkonog vijsov aeixd- atories, containing mythical rea- 
pela. sons why the Herakleids did not 


In a similar manner Pindar says acquire possession of Arcadia 
that Apollo had planted the sons (Polyen. i. 7). 
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founded upon a scheme of intimate union and sworn alli- 
ance one with the other, for the purpose of resisting any 
attack which might be made upon them from Asia,! either 
by the remaining Trojans or by their allies. Such is the 
story as Plato believed it; materially different in the inci- 
dents related, yet analogous in mythical feeling, and 
embodying alike the idea of a rightful reconquest. More- 
over the two accounts agree in representing both the entire 
conquest and the triple division of Dorian Peloponnésus 
as begun and completed in one and the same enterprise,— 
so as to constitute one single event, which Plato would 
probably have called the Return of the Acheans, but which 
was commonly known as the Return of the Herakleids. 
Though this is both inadmissible and inconsistent with 
other statements which approach close to the historical 
times, yet it bears every mark of being the primitive view 
url ally presented by the genealogical poets. The broad 
way in which the incidents are grouped together, was at 
once easy for the imagination to follow and impressive to 
the feelings, 

The existence of one legendary account must never be 
understood as excluding the probability of other accounts, 
current at the same time, but'inconsistent with it; and 
many such there were as to the first establishment of the 
Peloponnesian Dorians. In the narrative which I have 

iven from Apollodérus, conceived apparently under the in- 
fae of Dorian feeling, Tisamenus 1s stated to have been 
- slain in the invasion. But according to another narrative, 
which seems to have found favour with the 5... , 
historical Acheans on the north coast of Pelo- conde va 

onnésus, Tisamenus, though expelled by the apocting 
invaders from his kingdom of Sparta or Argos, Achwans 
was not slain: he was allowed to retire under ca 
agreement, together with a certain portion of “"*™°?"™ 
his subjects, and he directed his steps towards the coast of 
Peloponnésus south of the Corinthian Gulf, then occupied 
by the Ionians. As there were relations, not only of 
friendship, but of kindred origin, between Joniang and 
Acheans (the eponymous heroes Ién and Acheus pass for 
brothers, both sons of Xuthus), Tisamenus solicited from 
the lonians admission for himself and his fellow-fugitives 


' Plato, Legg. lii. 6-7. pp. 682 — 686. 
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into their territory. The leading Jonians declining this 
request, under the apprehension that Tisamenus might be 
chosen as sovereign over the whole, the latter accomplished 
his object by force. After a vehement struggle, the Ionians 
were vanquished and pe to flight, and Misamenns thus 
acquired possession of Heliké, as well as of the northern 
coast of the peninsula, westward from Sikyén; which coast 
continued to be occupied by the Acheans, and received 
its name from them, throughout all the historical times. 
The Jonians retired to Attica, many of them taking part 
in what is called the Ionic emigration to the coast of Asia 
Minor, which followed shortly after. Pausanias indeed 
tells us that Tisamenus, having gained a decisive victory 
over the Jonians, fell in the engagement,! and did not 
himself live to occupy the country of which his troops 
remained masters. But this story of the death of Tisamenus 
seems to arise froma desire on the part of Pausanias to 
blend together into one narrative two discrepant legends; 
at least the historical Acheans in later times continued to 
regard Tisamenus himself as having lived and reigned in 
their territory, and as having left a regal dynasty which 
lasted down to Ogygés,? after whom it was exchanged for 
a popular government.3 

The conquest of Témenus, the eldest of the three 
Herakleids, originally comprehended only Argos and its 
neighbourhood: it was from thence that econ, pidaaras, 
AXgina, Sikyén, and Phlius were successively occupied by 
Dorians, the sons and son-in-law of Témenus—Déiphontés, 
Occupation Phalkés, and Keisus—being the leaders under 


ire ta : whom this was accomplished.4 At Sparta the 

Messinia Success of the Dorians was furthered by the 

by ue treason of a man named Philonomus, who recei- 
oriang. 


ved as recompense the neighbouring town and 


' Pausan, vii. 1—8. 

2 Polyb. ji. 45; iv. 1. Strabo, 
viii, p, 883—884, This Tisamenus 
derives his name from the memo- 
rable act of revenge ascribed to 
his father Orestés, So in the le- 
gend of the Siege of Thébes, Ther- 
sander, as one of the Epigoni, 
avenged his father Polynikés; the 
gon of Thersander was also called 
Tisamenus (Herodot. iv. 149), Com- 
pare O, Miller, Dorians i. p. 69, 


note 9, Eng. Trans, 

* Diodér, iv. 1. The historian 
Ephorus embodied in his work a 
narrative in considerable detail of 
this grand event of Grecian le- 
gend,—the Return of the Hera- 
kleids,—with which he professed 
to commence his consecutive his- 
tory: from what sources he borrow- 
ed we do not know. 

‘Strabo, viii. p. 389. 
ii, 6, 2; 12, 1, 


Pausan 
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territory of Amykle.! Messénia is said to have submitted 
without resistance to the dominion of the Herakleid Kres- 

hontés, who established his residence at Stenyklarus: the 
Pyliaa Melanthus, then ruler of the country and represen- 
tative of the great mythical lineage of Néleus and Nestor, 
withdrew ith is household soil and with a portion of 
his subjects to Attica? 

The only Dorian establishment in the peninsula not 
directly connected with the triple partition is Corinth, 
which ig said to have been Dorised somewhat Jater and 
under another leader, though still a Herakleid. Hippoteés 
~-descendant of Héraklés in the fourth generation, but not 
through Hyllus—had been guilty (as already mentioned) 
of the murder of Karnus the prophet at the camp of 
Naupaktus, for which he had been banished and porians at 
remained in exile for ten years; his son deriving Corinth— 
the name of Alétés from the long wanderings “!*!** 
endured by the father. At the head of a body of Dorians, 
Alétés attacked Corinth: he pitched his camp on the Soly- 
gelan eminence near the city, and harassed the inhabitants 
with constant warfare until he compelled them to surrender. 
Even in the time of the Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians 
professed to identify the hill on which the camp of these 
assailants had been placed. The great mythical dynasty 
of the Sisyphids was expelled, and Alétés became ruler and 
(kist of the Dorian city; many of the inhabitants however, 
Aolic or Ionic, departed.’ 

The settlement of Oxylus and his Atolians in Elis 
is said by some to have been accomplished with very little 
opposition; the leader professing lumself to be descended 
from Adtolus, who had been in a previous age banished 
from Elis into Adtolia, and the two people, Hpeians and 
AXtolians, acknowledging a kindred origin one with the 
the other. At first indeed, according to Epho- 5. 
rus, the Epeians appeared in arms, determined and the 
to repel the intruders, but at length it wasagreed Atolians 
on both sides to abide the issue of a single ~ 


1Qontn, Narr, 36; Strabo, viii, 155. Conén. Narrat. 26. Ephor. ap. 


p. 365. Strab. viii, p. 389. 
* Strabo, viii, p. 859; Contn, | Thucydidés calls the ante-Dorian 
Narr. 39. inhabitants of Corinth Molians; 


* Thucyd. iv. 42. Schol. Pindar. Condén calls them Ionians. 
Olymp, xiii, 17; and Nem. vii. 4 Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 463 
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combat. Degmenus, the champion of the Epeians, confided 
in the long shot of his bow and arrow; but the Htolian 
Pyrechmés came provided with his sling,—a weapon then 
unknown and recently invented by the Atolians,—the range 
of which was yet longer than that of the bow of his enemy: 
he thus killed Degmenus, and secured the victory to Oxylus 
and his followers. According to one statement the Epeians 
were expelled; according to another they fraternised amic- 
ably with the new-comers. Whatever may be the truth 
as to this matter, it is certain that their name is from this 
moment lost, and that they never reappear among the his- 
torical elements of Greece:! we hear from this time for- 
ward only of Eleians, said to be of Aitolian descent.? 

One most important privilege was connected with the 
Rights of Possession of the Hleian territory by Oxylus, 
the Eleians coupled with his claim on the gratitude of the 


rei ie Dorian kings, The Eleians acquired the ad- 
pare ministration of the temple at Olympia, which 


the Achsans are said to have possessed before 
them; and in consideration of this sacred function, which 
subsequently ripened into the celebration of the great 
Olympic games, their territory was solemnly pronounced 
to be inviolable. Such was the statement of Ephorus:3 
we find, in this case as in so many others, that the return 
of the Herakleids is made to supply a legendary basis for 
the historical state of things in Peloponnésus. 

It was the practice of the great Attic tragedians, with 
rare exceptions, to select the subjects of their 


Tamera : composition from the heroic or legendary world. 
and ee Euripidés had composed three dramas, now lost, 
lowest in on the adventures of Témenus with his daughter 
us cet Hyrnethé and his son-in-law Déiphontés—on the 
forthe family misfortunes of Kresphontés and 
uerols sae | on the successful valour of Archelaus the 


son of Témenus in Macedonia, where he was 


1 Strabo, viil, p. 358; Pausan. v. 
4, 1, One of the six towns in Tri- 
phylia mentioned by Herodotus 
iz, called “Exsroy (Herodot., iv, 
149). 

2 Herodot. viii. 78; Pausan. v. 1, 
9, Hekateus affirmed that the 
Epeians were completely alien to 
the Eleians; Strabo does not seem 


to have been able to satisfy him- 
self either of the affirmative or 
negative (Hekateus, Fr. 348, ed. 
Didot; Strabo, viii. p. 341). 

* Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. p. 358. 
The tale of the inhabitante of 
Pisa, the territory more immediate- 
ly bordering upon Olympia, was 
very different from this. 
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alleged to have first begun the dynasty of the Temenid 
kings. Of these subjects the first and second were emi- 
nently tragical, and the third, relating to Archelaus, ap- 
pears to have been undertaken by Kuripidés in compliment 
to his contemporary sovereign and patron, Archelaus kin 
of Macedonia: we are even told that those exploits anid 
the usual version of the legend ascribed to Témenus, were 
reported in the drama of Huripidés to have been performed 
by Archelaus hig son.! Of all the heroes, touched upon 
by the three Attic tragedians, these Dorian Herakleids 
stand lowest in the descending genealogical series—one 
mark amongst others that we are approaching the ground 
of genuine tory 

Though the name Acheans, as denoting a people, is 
henceforward confined to the North-Peloponnesian terri- 
tory specially called Achaia, and to the inhabitants of 
alien Phthidtis, north of Mount @ita—and though the 
great Peloponnesian states always seem to have prided 
themselves on the title of Dorians—yet we find the kings 
of Sparta, even in the historical age, taking pains to ap- 
propriate to themselves themythical glories of the Achzans, 
and to set themselves forth as the representatives of Aga- 
memnon and Orestés. The Spartan king Kleo- ,, 
menés even went so far as to disavow formally ofthe 
any Dorian parentage; for when the priestess historical 
at Athens refused to permit him to sacrifice in idea fo 
the temple of Athéné, on the plea that it was per- Achran 
emptorily closed to all Dorians, he replied—‘I aii 
am no Dorian, but an Achsan.”? Not only did the Spartan 
envoy, before Gelon of Syracuse, connect the indefeasible 
title of his country to the supreme command of the Grecian 
military force, with the ancient name and lofty prerogatives 
of Agamemnén3—but in farther pursuance of the same feel- 
ing, the Spartans are said to have carried to Sparta both 
the bones of Orestés from Tegea, and those of Tisamenus 


1 Agatharchides ap. Photium, 
Sect. 250, p. 1332. Ob8' Edpinideu 
xatyyopw, tH "Apyehau neprzedar- 
xotog tac Tryévou npatere. 

Compare the Fragments of the 
Typevibar, “Apythacc, and Kpes- 
govens, in Dindorf’s edition of 
Buripidés, with the illustrative 
remarks of Welcker, Griechische 


Tragddien, pp. 697, 708, 828. 

The Prologue of the Archelaus 
seems to have gone through the 
whole series of the Herakleiday 
lineage, from Mgyptus and Da- 
naus downwards, 

2 Herodot, yv. 72, 

* Herodot, vii. 159, 
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from Heliké,1 at the injunction of the Delphian oracle. 
There is also a story that Oxylus in Elis was directed by 
the same oracle to invite into his country an Achean, as 
Ckist, conjointly with himself; and that he called in 
Agorius, the great-grandson of Orestés, from Heliké, with 
a small number of Achwans who joined him.2? The 
Dorians themselves, being singularly poor in native legends, 
endeavoured, not unnaturally, to decorate themselves with 
those legendary ornaments which the Achzans possessed in 
abundance. 

As a consequence of the Dorian establishments in 
Hmigra.  Peloponnésus,several migrations of the pre-exist- 
tions from ing inhabitants are represented as taking place. 
Pelopon- 4. The Epeians of Elis are either expelled, or 


nésus con- : 
sequent § merged in the new-comers under Oxylus, and 


tl e é 
Dorian oo- Jose their separate name. 2. The Pylians, to- 
Eupeons gether with the great heroic family of Néleus 
Pylians’ ng his son Nestér, who preside over them, give 


Acheans, place to the Dorian establishment of Messénia, 
Tonians. + ‘and retire to Athens, where their leader Me- 
lanthus becomes king: a large portion of them take part 
in the subsequent Ionic emigration. 3. A portion of the 
Acheans, under Penthilus, and other descendants of Orestés, 
leave Peloponnésus, and form what is called the Aolic » 
Emigration, to Lesbos, the Tréad, and the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium: the name £élians, unknown to Homer and seem- 
ingly never applied to any separate tribe at all, being in- 
troduced to designate a large section of the Hellenic name, 
partly in Greece Proper and partly in Asia. 4. Another 
portion of Achzans expel the Jonians from Achaia properly 
so called, in the north of Peloponnésus; the Ionians re- 
tiring to Attica, 

The Homeric poems describe Acheans, Pylians, and 
Tonjans in Pelans, in Peloponnésus, but take no notice of 
the north Jlonians in the northern district of Achaia: on 
orrcopon- the contrary, the Catalogue in the Iliad dis- 
recognised tinctly included this territory under the domin- 
by Homer ions of Agamemnén. Though the Catalogue of 
Homer is not to be regarded as an historical document, 
fit to be called as evidence for the actual state of Pelo- 
ponnésus at any prior time, it certainly seems a better 


1 Herodot, i. 68; Pausan, vii. 1, 8. 2 Pausan. vy. 4, 2. 
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authority than the statements advanced by Herodotus and 
others respecting the occupation of northern Peloponnésus 
by the Ionians, and their expulsion from it by Tisamenus. 
In so far as the Catalogue is to be trusted, it negatives the 
idea of Ionians at Heliké, and countenances what seems 
in itself a more natural supposition—that the histo- 
rical Achzans in the north part of Peloponnésus are a 
small undisturbed remnant of the powerful Achean po- 
pulation once distributed oct abe the oe until 
it was broken up and partially expelled by the Dori- 
ans. 

The Homeric legends, unquestionably the oldest which 
we possess, are adapted to a population of Acheans, Dana- 
ans, and Argeians, seemingly without any special and recog- 
nised names, either aggregate or divisional, other than 
the name of each separate tribe or kingdom. The Post- 
Homeric legends are adapted to a population classified 
quite differently—Hellens, distributed into Dorians, Ionians, 
and Aolians. If we knew more of the time and circum- 
stances in which these different legends grew up, we should 
probably be able to explain their discrepancy; but in our 
present ignorance we can only note the fact. 

Whatever difficulty modern criticism may find in regard 
to the event called “The Return of the Hera- |, 
kleids,” no doubt is expressed about it even stened by 
by the best historians of antiquity. Thucydidés T)veydides 
accepts it asa single and literal event, having eoheaat 
its assignable date, and carrying at one blow the the He- 
acquisition of Peloponnésus. The date of ithe “~°"" 
fixes as eighty years after the capture of Troy. Whether 
he was the original determiner of this epoch, or copied it 
from some previous author, we do not know. It must have 
been fixed according to some computation of generations, 
for there were no other means accessible—probably by 
means of the lineage of the Herakleids, which, as belongin 
to the kings of Sparta, constituted the most public ai 
conspicuous thread of connexion between the Grecian real 
and mythical world, and measured the interval between the 
Su of Troy itself and the first recorded Olympiad. Hé- 
raklés himself represents the generation before the siege, 
and his son Tlepolemus fights in the besieging army. 
we suppose the first generation after Héraklés to com- | 
mence with the beginning of the siege, the fourth generation. 
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after him will coincide with the ninetieth year after 
the same epoch; and therefore, deducting ten years for the 
duration of the struggle, it will coincide with the eigh- 
tieth year after the capture of the city;: thirty years being 
reckoned for a generation. The date assigned by Thucy- 
didés will thus agree with the distance in which Téments, 
Kresphontés, and Aristodémus stand removed from Hé- 
raklés, The interval of eighty years, between the capture 
of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, appears to have 
been admitted by Apollodérus and Eratosthenés, and some 
other professed chronologists of antiquity: but there were 
different reckonings which also found more or less of sup- 
port. 


Srection LI.—Mieration oF THESSALIANS AND BOEOTIANS, 


In the same passage in which Thucydidés speaks of 
the Return of the Herakleids, he also marks out the date 
of another event a little antecedent, which is alleged to 
have powerfully affected the condition of Northern Greece. 
“Sixty years after the capture of Troy (he tells us) the 
Beeotians were driven by the Thessalians from Arné, and 
migrated into the land then called Kadméis, but now 
Beotia, wherein there had previously dwelt a section of 
their race, who had contributed the contingent to the 
Trojan war.” 

The expulsion here mentioned, of the Bosotians from 
Thessalians Ava “by the Thessalians,” has been construed, 
move from with probability, to allude to the immigration 
into Thes. of the Thessalians, properly so called, from the 
paly. Thesprétid in Epirus into Thessaly. That the 
Thessalians had migrated into Thessaly from the Thesprotid 
territory, is stated by Herodotus,? though he says nothing 
about time or circumstances, Antiphus and Pheidippus 
appear in the Homeric Catalogue as commander of the 
Grecian contingent from the islands of K6s and Karpathus, 
on the south-east coast of Asia Minor: they are sons of 
Thessalus, who is himself the son of Héraklés, A legend 
ran, that these two chiefs, in the dispersion which ensued 
after the victory, had been driven by storms into the Ionian 
Gulf, and cast upon the coast of Epirus, where they landed 


1 The date of Thucydidés is calculated, para IMlou &dwor (i, 18). 
* Herod. vii. 176, 
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and settled at Ephyré in the Thesprotid.! It was Thessalus, 
andson of Pheidippus, who was reported to have con- 
ucted the Thesprotians across the pee of Pindus into 
Thessaly, to have conquered the fertile central plain of that 
country, and to have imposed upon it his own name instead 
of its previous denomination Alolis.? 

Whatever we may think of this legend as 
the state of Thessaly ‘cong the historical ages 
renders it high] ee that the Thessalians, 
properly so ‘aL , were a body of immigrant 
conquerors. They appear always as a rude, 
warlike, violent, and uncivilised race, distinct from their 
neighbours the Acheans, the Magnetes, and the Perrhe- 
bians, and holding all the three in tributary dependence. 
These three tribes stand to them in a relation analogous 
to that of the Lacedemonian Pericki towards Sparta, while 
the Penestz, who cultivated their lands, are almost an exact 
parallel of the Helots. Moreover, the low level of taste 
and intelligence among the Thessalians, as well as certain 
points of their costume, assimilates them more to Macedo- 
nians or Epirots than to Hellens.? Their position in Thes- 
saly is in many respects analogous to that of the Spartan 
Dorians in Peloponnésus, and there seems good reason for 
concluding that the former, as well as the latter, were 
originally victorious invaders, though we cannot pretend 
to determine the time at which the invasion took place. 
The great family of the Aleuads,4 and probably other 
Thessalian families besides, were descendants of Héraklés, 
like the kings of Sparta. 

There are no similar historical grounds, in the case of 
the alleged migration of the Bootians from Thessaly to 
Beeotia, to justify a belief in the main fact ofthe legend, 
nor were the different legendary stories in harmony one 


it stands, 


Non-Hel- 
lenic char- 
acter of 
the Thes- 
saliang. 


1See the epigram ascribed to 
Aristotle (Antholog. Grec. t. i. p. 
181, ed. Reiske; Velleius Patercul. 
i, 1). 

The Scholia on Lycophr6én (912) 
give a story somewhat different 
Ephyré is given as the oldlegendary 
name of the city of Krannon in 
Thessaly (Kineas, ap. Schol. Pin- 
dar. Pyth. x. 85), which creates the 
confusion with the Thesprotian 
Ephyré. 


2 Herodot, vii. 176; Velleius Pa- 
tercul. i. 2—3; Charax, ap. Stephan. 
Byz. v. Aopiov; Polysn. viii. 44. 

There were several different 
statements, however, about the 
parentage of Thessalus as well as 
about the name of the country 
(Strabo, ix. p. 443; Stephan. Byz. 
v. Atwovta). 

* See K. QO. Mtiller, History of . 
the Dorians, Introduction, sect. 4, 

« Pindar, Pyth. x. 2. 
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Bootians With the other. While the Homeric epic recog- 
theirmigra- nises the Baotians in Bootia, but not in Thes- 
nheaicle ly Thucydidés records a statement which he 
into had found of their migration from the latter into 
Prove. the former. Butin order to escape the necessity of 
flatly contradicting Homer, he inserts the parenthesis that 
there had been previously an outlying fraction of Bootians 
in Beeotia at the time of the Trojan war,! from whom the 
troops who served with Agamemnon were drawn. Never- 
theless, the discrepancy with the Iliad, though less stri- 
kingly obvious, is not removed, inasmuch as the Catalogue 
is unusually copious in enumerating the contingents from 
Thessaly, without once mentioning Bootians. Homer dis- 
~ tinguishesOrchomenus fromBeotia, and he doesnot specially 
notice Thébes in the Catalogue: in other respects his enu- 
meration of ‘the towns coincides pretty well with the ground 
historically known afterwards under the name of Beotia. 

Pausanias gives us a short sketch of the events which 
he supposes to have intervened in this section of Greece 
between the Siege of Troy and the Return of the Hera- 
kleids. Peneleds, the leader of the Beeotians at the siege, 
having been slain by Eurypylus the son of Telephus, Tisa- 
menus, son of Thersander and grandson of Polynikés, acted 
as their commander both during the remainder of the siege 
and after their return. Autesidn, his son and successor, 
became subject to the wrath of the avenging Erinnyes of 
Laius and (idipus: the oracle directed him to expatriate, 
and he joined the Dorians. In his place Damasichthén, son 
of Opheltas and grandson of Paicleoa became king of the 
Beeotians; he was succeeded by Ptolemeeus, who was himself 
followed by Xanthus. A war having broken out at that time 
between the Athenians and Beotians, Xanthus engaged in 
single combat with Melanthus son of Andropompus, the 
champion of Attica, and perished by the cunning of his 
opponent. After the death of Xanthus, the Bootians 
passed from kingship to popular government.? As Melan- 
thus was of the lineage of the Neleids, and had migrated 
from Pylus to Athens in consequence of the successful 
stabi hue! of the Dorians in Messénia, the duel with 
Xanthus must have been of course subsequent to the. 
Return of the Herakleids. . 


1 Thucyd, i, 12, 79 62 adtay xal do’ dy xal ge ‘Droy totpitevoay. 
drodacuig npotspov sv TY Y7, ta0Ty «= ® Pausan. ix, 6, & 
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Here then we have a summary of alleged Beotian his- 
tory between the Siege of Troy and the Return ,. 
of the Herakleids, in which no mention is made legends 
of the immigration of the mass of Bosotians from aa ue 
Thessaly, and seemingly no possibility left of “ °°""" 
fitting in so great and capital an incident. The legends 
followed by Pausanias are at variance with those adopted 
by Thucydidés, but they harmonise much better with Homer. 


So deservedly high is the authority of Thucydidés, that 
the migration here distinctly announced by him is commonly 
set down as an ascertained datum, historically as well as 
chronologically. But on this occasion it can be shown 
that he only followed one amongst a variety of discrepant 
legends, none of which there were any means of verifying. 


Pausanias recognised a migration of the Beaotians from 
Thessaly, in early times anterior to the Trojan war;! and 
the account of Ephorus, as given by Strabo, professed to 
record a series of changes in the occupants of the country: 
—first, the non-Hellenic Aones and Temmikes, Leleges and 
Hyantes; next, the Kadmeians, who, after the second siege 
of Thébes by the Epigoni, were expelled by the Thracians 
and Pelasgians, and retired into Thessaly, where they joined 
in communion with the inhabitants of Arné,—the whole 
aggregate being called Bootians. After the Trojan war, 
and about the time of the Molic emigration, these Baotians 
returned from Thessaly and reconquered Beotia, driving 
out the Thracians and Pelasgians,—the former retiring to 
Parnassus, the latter to Attica. It was on this occasion 
(he says) that the Minye of Orchomenus were subdued, and 
forcibly incorporated with the Bootians. Ephorus seems 
to have followed in the main the same narrative as Thucy- 
didés, about the movement of the Bootians out of Thessaly ; 
coupling it however with several details current as expla- 
natory ofproverbs and customs. ? 


1 Panusan. x. 8, 3. 

2? Ephor. Fragm. 30, ed. Marx.; 
Strabo, ix. p. 401—402. The story 
of the Beotians at Arné in Po- 
lyeenus (i.12) probably comes from 
Epborus. 

Diodorus (xix. 58) gives a sum- 
mary of the legendary history of 
Thébes from Deukalion down- 


VOL. I. 


wards: he tells us that the Beo- 
tiang were expelled from their 
country, and obliged to retire into 
Thessaly during the Trojan war, 
in consequence of the absence of 
sO many of their brave warriors 
at Troy; they did not find their 
way back into Beotia until the 
fourth generation. 


Le) 
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The only fact which we make out, independent of these 
legends, is, that there existed certain homony- 


Affinities : : se fe : 
petween, mies and certain affinities of religious worship, 
Bootia and between parts of Bootia and parts of Thessaly, 
Thessaly. 


which appear to indicate a kindred race. A town 
named Arné,! similar in name to the Thessalian, was enu- 
merated in the Beotian Catalogue of Homer, and anti- 
quaries identified it sometimes with the historical town 
Cheroneia,? sometimes with Akrephium. Moreover there 
was near the Beotian Koréneia a river named Kuarius or 
Koralius, and a venerable temple dedicated to the Itonian 
Athéné, in the sacred ground of which the Pambeotia, or 
public council of the Bosotian name, was held; there was 
also a temple and a river of similar denomination in Thes- 
saly, near to a town called Iton or Iténus.3 We may from 
these circumstances presume a certain ancient kindred 
between the population of these regions, and such a cir- 
cumstance is sufficient to explain the generation of legends 
describing migrations backward and forward, whether true 


or not in point of fact. 


What is most important to remark is, that the stories 


Transition 
from mythi- 
cal to his- 
torical Bo- 
otia. 


mythica 


1 Stephan. Byz. v. “Apvyj, makes 
the Thessalian Arné an drotxog of 
the Beotian. 

2 Homer, Iliad, ii.; Strabo, ix. 
p. 413; Pausan, ix. 40, 8. Some of 
the families at Chmroneia, even 
during the time of the Roman do- 
minion in Greece, traced their 
origin to Peripoltas the prophet, 
who was said to have accompanied 
Opheltas in his invading march 
out of Thessaly (Plutarch, Kimon, 
Cc. 1). 

® Strabo, ix. 411—485; Homer, 
Iliad, ii, 696; Hekateus, Fr. 338, 
Didot. 

The Fragment from Alkeus (cited 
by Strabo, but briefly and with a 
mutilated text) serves only to 
identify the river and the town. 


of Thucydidés and Ephorus bring us out of the 

{into the historical Bosotia. Orchomenus 
is Bootised, and we hear no more of the once- 
powerful Minye: there are no more Kadmeians 


It6nus was said to be son of 
Amphiktyén, and Bedétus son of 
Iténus (Pausan, ix. 1, 1. 34, 1: 
compare Steph. Byz. v. Bowrtiz) 
by Melanippé. By another legen- 
dary genealogy (probably arising 
after the name Molic had obtained 
footing as the class-name for a 
large section of Greeks, but as old 
as the poet Asius, Olympiad 50) 
the eponymous hero Bodttus was 
fastened on to the great lineage 
of Molus, through the paternity 
of the god Poseidén either with 
Melanippé or with Arné, daughter 
of Molus (Asius, Fragm. 8, ed. 
Diintzer; Strabo, vi. p. 265; Dioddér. 
v. 67; Hellanikus ap. Schol. Iliad. 
ii. 494). Two lost plays of Euri- 
pidés were founded on the mis- 
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at Thébes, nor Bosotians in Thessaly. The Minyz and the 
Kadmeians disappear in the Ionic emigration, which will 
be presently adyerted to. Historical Boeotia is now con- 
stituted, apparently in its federative league under the 

residency of Thébes, just as we find it in the time of the 
D ersian and Peloponnesian wars. 


Sscrion I1L].—Emicrations FROM GREECE TO ASIA AND THE 
IsLANDS OF THE AUGEAN, 


1. Aoxric.—2. Jonto.—3. Doric. 


To complete the transition of Greece from its mythical 
to its historical condition, the secession of the Secession 
races belonging to the former must follow upon of the 
the introduction of those belonging to the latter. races of 
This is accomplished by means of the Molic and Greece. 
Tonic migrations. 

The presiding chiefs of the Molic emigration are the 
representatives of the heroic lineage of the Pelopids: those 
of the Ionic emigration belong to the Neleids; and even in 
what is called the Doric emigration to Théra, the Qkist 
Théras is not a Dorian but a Kadmeian, the legitimate 
descendant of Gidipus and Kadmus. 

The Molic, Ionic, and Doric colonies were planted 
along the western coast of Asia Minor, from the coast of 
the Bropontis southward down to Lykia (1 shall in a future 
chapter speak more exactly of their boundaries); the Holic 
occupying the northern portion together with the islands 
of Lesbos and Tenedos; the Doric occupying the southern- 
most, together with the neighbouring islands of Rhodes 
and K6s; and the Ionic being planted between them, com- 
prehending Chios, Samos, and the Cyclades islands, 


1. Aoxric Emicrarion. 


The Molic emigration was conducted by the Pelopids: 
the original story seems to have been that Ores- .. 
tés himself was at the head of the first batch of si ea 
colonists, and this version of the event is stil] under the 
preserved by Pindar and by Hellanikus.1 But eenaweae: 
fortunes of Melanippé, and her dorf’s edition, and the instructive 
twin children by Poseidtn—Bmdtus comments of Welcker, Griech. 
and Aolus (Hygin. Fab. 186; see Tragdd. vol. ii. p. 840—860). 
the Fragments of Mshavinny Loy, 1 Pindar, Nem. xi. 43; Hellanic. 
and Mahaylnny Asspdmtic in Din- 
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the more current narratives represented the descendants of 
Orestés as chiefs of the expeditions to Molis,—his illegiti- 
mate son Penthilus, by Eri oné daughter of Aigisthus,? 
together with Echelatus and Gras, the son and grandson 
of Penthilus—also Kleués and Malaus, descendants of 
Agamemnén through another lineage. According to the 
account given by Strabo, Orestés began the emigration, 
but died on his route in Arcadia; his son Penthilus, taking 
the guidance of the emigrants, conducted them by the long 
land-journey through Bootia and Thessaly to Thrace ;2 
from whence Avanos son of Penthilus, led them across 
the Hellespont, and settled at Daskylium on the Propontis. 
Gras, son of Archelaus, crossed over to Lesbos and pos- 
sessed himself of the island. Kleués and Malaus, conducting 
another body of Achzans, were longer on their journey, 
and lingered a considerable time near Mount Phrikium in 
the territory of Lokris; ultimately however they passed 
over by sca to Asia and took possession of Kymé, south of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, the most considerable of all the 
Molic cities on the continent. From Lesbos and Kymé, 
the other less considerable Holic towns, spreading over tlie 
region of Ida as well as the Tréad, and comprehending the 
island of 'lenedos, are said to have derived their origin. 
Though there are many differences in the details, the 
accounts agree in representing these AMolic settlements as 
formed by the Achsans expatriated from Lacénia under 
the guidance of the dispossessed Pelopids.t We are told 
that in their journey bhieough Beotia they received con- 
siderable reinforcements, and Strabo adds that the emi- 


Fragm, 114, ed. Didot. Compare seems to have treated of this de- 


Stephan. Byz. v. Iepivfoc. 

1 Kinrthon ap. Pausan. ii. 18, 6. 
Penthilids existed in Lesbos du- 
ring the historical times (Aristot, 
Polit. v. 10, 2). 

2 It has sometimes been supposed 
that the country called Thrace 
here moans the residence of the 
Thracians near Parnassus ; but the 
length of the journey, and the 
number of years which it took up, 
are so specially marked, that I 
think Thrace in its usual and ob- 
vious sense must be intended. 

® Strabo, xiii. p. 582. Hellanikus 


lay near Mount Phrikium (see 
Steph. Byz. v. Optxtov). In another 
account (xiii. p. 621), probably 
copied from the Kynwan Ephorus, 
Strabo connects the establishments 
of this colony with the sequel of 
the Trojan war: the Pelasgians, 
the occupants of the territory, who 
had been the allies of Priam, were 
weakened by the defeat which they 
had suatained, and unable to resist 
the immigrants. eC 

“Volleius Patercul. i. 4; com- 
pare Antikleidés ap. Athenee. xi, 
c. 3; Pausanias, iii. 2, 1. - 
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grants started from Aulis, the port from whence Aga- 
memno6n departed in the expedition against Troy.! He also 
informs us that they missed their course and experienced 
many losses from nautical ignorance, but we do not know 
to what particular incidents he alludes.2 


2. Tontc Emierarion. 


Tue Ionic emigration is described as emanating from 
and directed by the Athenians, and connects itself with the 
previous legendary history of Athens, which must there- 
fore be here briefly recapitulated. 

The great mythical hero Théseus, of whose military 
prowess and errant exploits we have spoken in |... ami. 
a previous chapter, was still more memorable in gration— 
the eyes of the Athenians as an internal political pranches of 

, rom the 
reformer. He was supposed to have performed Jjegendary 
for them the inestimable service of transform- history of 
ing Attica out of many states into one. Each “°"" 
déme, or at least a great many out of the whole number 
had before his time enjoyed political independence under 
its own magistrates and assemblies, acknowledging only a 
federal union with the rest under the presidency of Athens. 
By a mixture of conciliation and force, Théseus succeeded 
in putting down all these separate governments and bring- 
ing them to unite in one political system centralised at 
Athens. He is said to have established a constitutional 
government, retaining for himself a defined power as king 
or president, and distributing the people into three classes: 
Kupatride, a sort of sacerdotal noblesse; Gedmori and 
Demiurgi, husbandmen and artisans. Having brought 
these important changes into efficient working, he com- 
memorated them for his posterity by introducing solemn 
and appropriate festivals. In Spnheue on of the dominion 
of Athens over the Megarid territory, he is said farther to 
have erected a pillar at the extremity of the latter towards 
the Isthmus, marking the boundary between Peloponnésus 
and Iénia. 

But a revolution so extensive was not consummated 
without creating much discontent. Menestheus, qhaseus 
the rival of Théseus,—the first specimen, as we and Menes- 
are told, of an artful demagogue,—took advantage'"*™* 

1Etrabo, ix. p. 401, * Plutarch, Théseus, c. 24, 26, 26. 
2 Strabo, i. p. 10. 
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of this feeling to assail and undermine him. Théseus had 
ee Attica to accompany and assist his friend Peiri- 
thotis in his journey down to the under-world, in order to 
carry off the goddess Persephoné,—or (as those who were 
critical in legendary story preferred recounting) in a jour- 
ney to the residence of Aidéneus, king of the Molossians 
in Epirus, to carry off his daughter. In this enterprise 
Peirithoiis perished, while Théseus was cast into prison, 
from whence he was only liberated by the intercession of 
Héraklés. It was during his temporary absence that the 
Tyndarids Castér and Pollux invaded Aitiea for the pur- 
pose of recovering their sister Helen, whom Théseus had 
at a former period taken away from Sparta and deposited 
at Aphidnie; and the partisans of Menestheus took ad- 
vantage both of the absence of Théseus and of the calamity 
which his licentiousness had brought upon the country, to 
ruin his popularity with the people. When he returned 
he found them no longer disposed to endure his dominion, 
or to continue to him the honours which their previous 
feelings of gratitude had conferred. Havingtherefore placed 
his sons under the protection of Elephenér in Eubeea, he 
sought an asylum with Lykomédés prince of Scyros, from 
whom however he received nothing but an insidious wel- 
come and a traitorous death. 

Menestheus, succeeding to the honours of the expatriated 
hero, commanded the Athenian troops at the siege of Troy. 
But though he survived the capture, he never returned to 
Athens—different stories being related of the place where 
he and his companions settled. During this interval the 
feelings of the Athenians having changed, they restored the 
sons of Théseus, who had served at Troy under Elephenér 
Restoration ®nd had returned unhurt, to the station and func- 
of the sons tions of their father. The Theseids Demo- 
of #néscus hoon, Oxyntas, Apheidas, and Thymoetés, had 
father’s successively filled this post for the space of 
kingdom. about sixty years,? when the Dorian invaders of 
Peloponnésus (as has been before related) compelled Me- 
Janthus and the Neleid family to abandon their kingdom of 
Pylus. The refugees found shelter at Athens, where a 
fortunate adventure soon raised Melanthus to the throne. 
A war breaking out between the Athenians and Beotians 


1 Plutarch, Théseus, c. 34—35. 228-229, ed. Scaliger; Pausan. ii, 
2 Eusebius, Ohronic, Can. p. 18, 7. 
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respecting the boundary tract of Gnoé, the Beotian king 
Xanthus challenged Thymeetés to single combat: the latter 
declining to accept it, Melanthus not only stood forward in 
his place, but practised a cunning stratagem with such suc- 
cess as to kill his adversary. He was forthwith chosen 
king, Thymoetés being constrained to resign.! 

Melanthus and his son Kodrus reigned for nearly sixty 
years, during which their large bodies of fugi- 
tives, escaping from the recent invaders through- 
out Greece, were harboured by the Athenians: 
so that Attica became populous enough to ex- 
cite the alarm and jealousy of the Peloponnesian 
Dorians. A powerful Dorian force, under the 
command of Alétés from Corinth and Althemenés from 
Argos, were accordingly despatched to invade the Athenian 
territory, in which the Delphian oracle promised them suc- 
cess, provided they abstained from injuring the person of 
Kxodrus. Strict orders were given to the Dorian army 
that Kodrus should be preserved unhurt; but the oracle 
had become known among the Athenians,? and the generous 
prince determined to bring death upon himself as a means 
of salvation to his country. Assuming the disguise of a 
peasant, he intentionally provoked a quarrel with some of 
the Dorian troops, who slew him without suspecting his 
real character. No sooner was this event known, than the 
Dorian leaders, despairing of success, abandoned their 
enterprise and evacuated the country.3 In retiring, how- 


They are 
displaced 
by the 
elcidsa— 
Melanthus 
and 
Kodrugs. 


1 Ephorus ap. Harpocration v. 
"Anatovpta:— Esonng éy Geutépw, we 
GLa thy Unép twy Oolwy anathy 
yevopevyy, Ett nohepovvtwy AGjvaiwy 
tpog Bowwtoug Onép tig tMy Medat- 
yoy yworg, Médavdog 6tWv’ Abyvatwy 
Basthede Savlov tov OryBainv povo- 
paywv anéxtetysy. Compare Strabo, 
ix, p. 393, 

Ephorus derives the term ’Aza- 
covupta from the words signifying 
@ trick with reference to the 
boundaries, and assumes the name 
of this great Ionic festival to have 
been derived from the stratagem 
of Melanthus, described in Conén 
(Narrat. 39) and Polyrenus (i. 19). 
The whole derivation is fanciful 


and erroneous, and the story is a 
curious specimen of legend growing 
out of etymology. 

2 The orator Lykurgus, in his 
eulogium on Kodrus, mentions a 
Delphian citizen named Kleomantis 
who secretly communicated the 
oracle to the Athenians, and was 
rewarded by them for doing so 
with gteynst¢ év Wputaveiw (Lycurg. 
cont. Leocrat. c. 20). 

* Pherekydés, Fragm. 110, ed. 
Didot; Vell. Patere. i. 2; Condn, 
Nar. 26; Polymwn. i. c. 18. 

Hellanikus traced the genealogy 
of Kodrus, through ten generations, 
up to Deukalién (Fragment 10, ed, 
Didot). 
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ever, they retained possession of Megara, where they estab- 
lished permanent settlers, and which became from this mo- 
ment Dorian,—seemingly at first a dependency of Corinth, 
though it afterwards acquired its freedom and became an 
autonomous community.1 This memorable act of devoted 
patriotism, analogous to that of the daughters of Erechtheus 
at Athens, and of Menekeus at Thébes, entitled Kodrus 
to be ranked among the most splendid characters in Grecian 
legend. 

: Kodrus is numbered as the last king of Athens: his 
Devotion aescendants were styled Archons, but they held 
and death that dignity for ife—a practice which prevailed 
of Kodrus during a long course of years afterwards. Medon 
kings at and Neileus, his two sons, having quarrelled 
Athens. —_ about the succession, the Delphian oracle decided 
in favour of the former; upon which the latter, affronted at 
the preference, resolved upon seeking anew home.? There 
Quarrel of Were at thismoment many dispossessed sections 
Wie FORE Ot Or Greeks, and an adventitious population ac- 
and om. cumulated in Attica, who were anxious for settle- 
gration of ments beyond sea. The expeditions which now 
Noileus. set, forth to cross the Agean, chiefly under the 
conduct of members of the Kodrid family, composed col- 
lectively the memorable Ionic Emigration, of which the 
Ionians, recently expelled from Peloponnésus, formed a 
part, but, as it would seem, only a small part; for we hear 
of many quite distinct races, some renowned in legend, 
who withdraw from Greece amidst this assemblage of co- 
lonists. The Kadmeians, the Minye of Orchomenus, the 
Abantes of Eubeea, the Dryopes; the Molossi, the Phokians, 
the Boeotians, the Arcadian Pelasgians, and even the Dori- 
ans of Epidaurus—are represented as furnishing each a 
Different Proportion of the crews of these emigrant ves- 
races who Ssels3 Nor were the results unworthy of so 
iprnished mighty a confluence of different races. Not only 
grantsto the Cyclades islands in the “gean, but the great 
ponte: islands of Samos and Chios near the Asiatic coast, 

and ten different cities on the coast of Asia Minor, from 


' Strabo, xiv. p. 653. means of this emigration, settle- 

2 Pausan. vii. 2, 1. ments for so large a number of 

> Herodot. i. 146; Pausan. vii. 2, distressed and poor Greeks at the 
5, 4 Isokratés extolshis Athenian expense of Barbarians (Or, xii, 
ancestors for haying provided, by Panathenaic. p. 241). 
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Milétus on the south to Phokeea in the north, were founded, 
and all adopted the Ionic name. Athens was the metro- 
polis or mother city of all of them: Androklus and Neileus, 
the Gkists of Ephesus and Milétus, and probably other 
Gkists also, started from the Prytaneium at Athens,! with 
those solemnities, religious and political, which usually 
marked the departure of a swarm of Grecian colonists. 

Other mythical families, besides the heroic lineage of 
Néleus and Nestér, as represented by the sons of Ivodrus, 
took a leading part inthe expedition. Herodotus mentions 
Lykian chiefs, descendants from Glaukus son of Hippo- 
lochus, and Pausanias tells us of Phildtas descendant of 
Peueleés, who went at the head of a body of Thebans: both 
Glaukus and Peneleéds are commemorated in the Iliad.? 
And it is a remarkable fact mentioned by Pausanias (though 
we do not know on what authority), that the inhabitants 
of Phokexa—which was the northernmost city of Iénia on 
the borders of Aolis, and one of the last founded—con- 
sisting mostly of Phokian colonists under the conduct of 
the Athenians Philogenés and Daemon, were not admitted 
into the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony until they consented to 
choose for themselves chiefs of the Kodrid family. Proklés, 
the chief who conducted the Ionic emigrants from Epidau- 
rus to Samos, was said to be of. the lineage of Ion son of 
Xuthus.é 

Of the twelve Ionic states constituting the Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony—some of them among the greatest cities in 
Hellas—I shall say no more at present, as I have to treat 
of them again when I come upon historical ground. 


3. Doric EMIGRATIONS. 


The Aolic and Ionic emigrations are thus both pre- 
sented to us as direct consequences of theevent 4 rian | 
called the Return of the Herakleids: and in like colonies in 
manner the formation of the Dorian Hexapolis 4%! 
in the south-western corner of Asia Minor: Kés, Knidus, 
Halicarnassus and Rhodes, with its three separate cities, 
as well as the Dorian establishments in Kréte, Melos, and 
Théra, are all traced more or less directly to the same great 
revolution. . 


1 Herodot. i. 146; vii. 95; viii. 2-Herodot. i. 147; Pausan. vii. 2, 7. 
46. Vellei. Paterc.i.4. Pherekydés, * Pausan, vii. 2, 2; vii. 3, 4. 
Frag. 111, ed. Didot. * Pausan. vii. 4, 3. 
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Théra, more especially, has its root in the legendary 
world. Its @kist was Théras, a descendant of the heroic 
lineage of (idipus and Kadmus,and maternal uncle of the 
young kings of Sparta, Eurysthenés and Proklés, during 
whose minority he had exercised ‘the regency. On their 
coming of age his functions were at an end; but being 
unable to endure a private station, he deter- 
mined to put himself at the head of a body of 
emigrants. Many came forward to join him, and the expe- 
dition was further reinforced by a body of interlopers, 
belonging to the Minya, of whom the Lacedemonians were 
anxious to get rid. These Minye had arrived in Laconia, not 
long before, from the island of Lemnos, out of which they had 
been expelled by the Pelasgian fugitives from Attica. They 
landed without asking permission, took up their abode and 
began to “light their fires” on Mount ‘laygetus. When the 
Lacedemonians sent to ask who they were and wherefore 
they had come, the Minys rephed that they were sons of 
the Argonauts who had landed at Lemnos, and that being 
expelled from their own homes, they thought themselves 
entitled to solicit an asylum in the territory of their fathers ; 
they asked, withal, to be admitted to share both the lands 
and the honours of the state. The Lacedemonians granted 
the request, chiefly on the ground of a common ancestry— 
their own great heroes, the Tyndarids, having been enrolled 
in the crew of the Argo: the Minyz were then introduced 
as citizens into the tribes, received lots of land, and began 
Legend of +0 itermarry with the pre-existing families. It 
the Minye was not long, however, before they became inso- 
irom Lem- Jent: they demanded a share in the kingdom 

(which was the venerated privilege of the Hera- 
kleids), and so grossly misconducted themselves in other 
ways, that the Lacedemonians resolved to put them to 
death, and began by casting them into prison. While the 
Minyz were thus confined, their wives, Spartans by birth 
and many of them daughters of the principal men, solicited 
permission to go in and sce them: leave bein granted, they 
made use of the interview to change clothes with their 
husbands, who thus escaped and fled again to Mount Tay- 
getus. The greater number of them quitted Laconia, and 
marched to 'lriphylia in the western regions of Pelopon- 
nésus, from whence they expelled the Paroreate and the 
Kaukones, and founded six towns of their own, of which 


Thara, 
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Lepreum was the chief. A certain proportion, however, 
by permission of the Lacedemonians, joined Théras and 
departed with him to the island of Kallisté, then possessed 
by Pheenician inhabitants who were descended from the 
kinsmen and companions of Kadmus, and who had been 
left there by that prince, when he came forth in search of 
Europa, eight generations preceding. Arriving thus among 
men of kindred lineage with himself, Théras met with a 
fraternal reception, and the island derived from him the 
name, under which it is historically known, of Théra.1 

Such is the foundation-legend of Théra, believed both 
by the Lacedemonians and by the Therwans, minyw in 
and interesting as it brings before us, character- Triphylia. 
istically as well as vividly, the persons and feelings of the 
mythical world,—the Argonauts, with the Tyndarids as their 
children. In Lepreum, as in the other towns of Triphylia, 
the descent from the Minye of old seems to have been 
believed in the historical times, and the mention of the 
river Minyéius in those regions by Homer tended to con- 
firm it.2. But people were not unanimous as to the legend 
by which that descent should be made out; while some 
adopted the story just cited from Herodotus, others ima- 
‘gined that Chléris, who had come from the Minyeian town 
of Orchomenus as the wife of Néleus to Pylus, had brought 
with her a body of her countrymen.? 

These Minye from Lemnos and Imbros appear again 
as portions of another narrative respecting the settlement 
of the colony of Mélos, It has already been mentioned, 
that when the Herakleids and the Dorians invaded Lacoénia, 


1 Herodot. iv. 145—149; Valer. mitting this diversity of stories 


Maxim. iv. c. 6; Polywn. vii. 49, 
who however gives the narrative 
differently by mentioning “Tyr- 
rhenians from Lemnos aiding 
Sparta during the I[elotic war:” 
another narrative in his collection 
(viii. 71), though imperfectly pre- 
served, seems to approach more 
closely to Herodotus. 

2 Homer, Iliad, xi. 721. 

? Strabo, viii. p. $47. M. Raoul 
Rochette, who treats the legends 
for the most part as if they were 
80 much authentic history, is much 
displeased with Strabo for ad- 


(Histoire des Colonies Grecques, 
t. ill. ch. 7, p. 54)—“Apras des dé- 
tails si cluirs et si positifs, com- 
ment est-i1 possible que ce mémo 
Strabon, bouleversant toute. la 
chronologie, fasse arriver les Mi- 
nyens dans la Triphylie sous Is. 
conduite de Chloris, mére dec 
Nestor ?” 

The story which M. Raoul Ro- 
chette thus puts aside is quite 
equal in point of credibility to 
that which he accepts: in fact no 
measure of credibility can be ap- 
plied. 
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Philonomus, an Achean, treachereusly betrayed to them 
the country, for which he received as his recompense the 
territory of Amykle. He is said to have peopled this terri- 
tory by introducing detachments of Minye from Lemnos 
| Imbros, who in the third generation after the return 
of the Herakleids, became so Tisooutented and mutinous, 
that the Lacedemonians resolved to send them out of the 
country as emigrants, under their chiefs Polis and Delphus. 
Taking the direction of Kréte, they stopped in 
of Dorians their way to land a portion of their colonists on 
to Kréte. the island of Mélos, which remained throughout 
the historical times a faithful and attached colony of Lace- 
demon,! On arriving in Kréte, they are said to have settled 
at the town of Gortyn. We find, moreover, that other 
Dorian establishments, either from Lacedemén or Argos, 
were formed in Kréte, and Lyktos in particular is noticed, 
not only as a colony of Sparta, but as distinguished for the 
analogy of its laws and customs.? It is even said that Kréte, 
immediately after the Trojan war, had been visited by the 
wrath of the gods, and depopulated by famine and pesti- 
lence, and that in the third generation afterwards, so great 
was the influx of immigrants, that the entire population of 
the island was renewed with the exception of the Eteokré-: 
tes at Polichne and Preesus. 

There were Dorians in Kréte in the time of the Odys- 
sey: Homer mentions different languages and different races 
of men, Eteokrétes, Kydénes, Dorians, Achzans, and P elas- 
gians, as all oo-existing in the island, which he describes to 
be populous, and to contain ninety cities. A legend given 
by Andrén, based seemingly upon the statement of Herodo- 
tus, that Dorus the son of Hellen had settled in Histizedtis, 
Story of | ascribed the first introduction of the three last 
Andrén. races to Tektaphus son of Dérus—who had led 
forth from that country a colony of Dorians, Achzans, and 
Pelasgians, and had landed in Kréte during the reign of the 


Migrations 


1 Conén, Narrat. 86. Compare Ch. xii.). Diodérus (v. 80), as well 


Plutarch, Question. Gree. c. 21, 
where Tyrrhenians from Lemnos 
are mentioned, as in the passage 
of Polyenus referred to in a pre- 
ceding note, 

2 Strabo, x. p. 481; Aristot. Polit. 
ii. 10. 

* Herodot. vii. 171 (see above, 


as Herodotus, mentions generally 
large immigrations into Krate from 
Lacedemén and Argos; but even 
the laborious research of M. Raoul 
Rochette (Histoire des Colonies 
Grecques, t. lii. c. 9, p. 60—68) 
fails in collecting any distinct 
particulars of them. 
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indigenous king Krés.t This story of Andrdén so exactly 
fits on to the Homeric Catalogue of Kretan inhabitants, 
that we may reasonably presume it to have been designedly 
arranged with reference to that Catalogue, so as to afford 
some plausible account, consistently with the received 
legendary chronology, how there came to be Dorians in 
Kréte before the Trojan war—the Dorian colonies after 
the return of the Herakleids being of course long posterior 
in supposed order of time. To find a leader sufficiently 
early for his hypothesis, Andrén ascends to the primitive 
Eponymus Dérus, to whose son Tektaphus he ascribes the 
introduction of a mixed colony of Dorians, Achzans, and 
Pelasgians into Kréte. These are the exact three races 
enumerated in the Odyssey, and the king Krés, whom An- 
drén affirms to have been then reigning in the island, repre- 
sents the Eteokrétes and Kydénes in the list of Homer. 
The story seems to have found favour among native Kretan 
historians, as it doubtless serves to obviate what would 
otherwise be a contradiction in the legendary chronology. 


Another Dorian emigration from Peloponnésus to 
Kréte, which extended also to Rhodes and Kés, 4... 
is farther said to have been conducted by Althe- nos, foun- 
menés, who had been one of the chiefs in the oe eas 
expedition against Attica in which Kodrus per- 
ished. This prince, a Herakleid and third in descent from 


1 Steph. Byz. v. Awptov.—Tlept 
(by igtopst "Avopwv, Kpzto¢e év th 
wyam Bzorhkevovteg, Téxtapov tov 
Awss»n tod “EX Anvos, Sppjcavta &x 
<7j3 ev Ozrtakia tote per Awpidos, 
vov i ‘Totiawwtidoc xakoupevns, 
avixesfar etc Koyntyy peta Awptéwy 
ts xual "Ayatmy xal ekasymy, tw 
oo% anapavtwy ele Tudinvlay. Com- 
pare Strabo, x. p. 475—476, from 
which it is plain that the story 
was adduced by Andrén with as 
apecial explanatory reference to 
the passage in the Odyssey (xv. 
175), 

The age of Andrén, one of the 
authors of Atthides, is not pre- 
cisely ascertainable, but he can 
hardly be put earlier than 800 B.c.; 
zeo the preliminary Dissertation 


of C. Miiller to the Fragmenta 
Historicorum Grecorum, ed. Didot, 
p. Ixxxii.; and the Prolusio de 
Atthidum Scriptoribus, prefixed 
to Lenz’s edition of the Fragments 
of Phanodémus and Démén, p. 
xxviii. Lips. 1812. 

2 See Diodér. iv. 60; v. 80. From 
Strabo (1. ¢.) however we see that 
others rejected the story of Andron, 

O. Miiller (History of the Dorians, 
b. i. o. 1. § 9) accepts the story as 
substantially true, putting aside 
the name Dérus, and even regards 
it as certain that Minos of Knéssus 
was a Dorian: but the evidence 
with which he supports this con- 
clusion appears to me loose and 
fanciful. 
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Témenus, was induced to expatriate by a family quarrel, 
and conducted a body of Dorian colonists from Argos first 
to Kréte, where some of them remained; but the Bree 
number accompanied him to Rhodes, in which island, after 
expelling the Karian possessors, he founded the three cities 
of Lindus, Ialysus, and Kamairus.! 

It is proper here to add, that the legend of the Rhodian 
archeologists respecting their kist Althemenés, who was 
worshipped in theisland with heroic honours, was something 
totally different from the preceding. Althemenés was a 
Krétan, son of the king Katreus, and grandson of Minos. 
An oracle predicted to him that he would one day kill his 
father: eager to escape so terrible a destiny, he quitted 
Kréte, and conducted a colony to Rhodes, where the famous 
temple of the Atabyrian Zeus, on the lofty summit of Mount 
Atabyrum, was ascribed to his foundation, built so as to 
command a view of Kréte. He had been settled on the 
island for some time, when his father Katreus, anxious again 
to embrace his only son, followed him from Kréte: he landed 
in Rhodes during the night without being known, and a 
casual collision took place between his attendants and the 
islanders. Althemenés hastened to the shore to assist in 
repelling the supposed enemies, and in the fray had the 
misfortune to kill his aged father.? 

Hither the emigrants who accompanied Althemenés, 
or some other Dorian colonists afterwards, are 


Kds, Kni- ; 
ue a reported to have settled at K6s, Knidus, Kar- 
ore" pathus, and Halikarnassus. To the last-men- 


tioned city, however, Anthés of Troezén is assigned as the 
cekist: the emigrants who accompanied him were said to 
have belonged to the Dymanian tribe, one of the three 
tribes always found in a Doric state: and the city seems to 
have been characterized as a colony sometimes of Troezén, 
sometimes of Argos.3 





' Conén, Narrat. 47; Ephorus, 
rag. 62, ed. Marx. 

2 Dioddr. v. 56; Apollododr. iii. 
2, 2. In the chapter next but one 
preceding this, Diodérus had made 
express reference to native Rhodian 
mythologists,—to one in particular, 
named Zeno (c. 57). ; 

Wessoling supposes two different 


settlers in Rhodes, both named 
Althemenés; this is certainly 
necessary, if we are to treat the 
two narratives as historical. 

* Strabo, xiv. p. 653; Pausan. ii, 
39, 8; Kallimachus apud Stephan. 
Byz. v. ‘Aktxdpyascos, 

Herodotus (vii. 99) calls Hali- 
karnassug a colony of Trozén; 
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We thus have the olic, the Ionic, and the Doric 
colonial establishments in Asia, all springing out of the 
legendary age, and all set forth as consequences, direct 
or indirect, of what is called the Return of the Herakleids, 
or the Dorian conquest of Peloponnésus. According to 
the received chronology, they are succeeded by a period, 
supposed to comprise nearly three ceuturies, which 1s almost 
an entire blank, before we reach authentic chro- Intervening 
nology and the first recorded Olympiad—and plank 
they thus form the concluding events of the tegend and 
mythical world, out of which we now pass into Mistory. 
historical Greece, such as it stands at the last-mentioned 
epoch. It is by these migrations that the parts of the 
Hellenic aggregate are distributed into the vee which 
they occupy at the dawn of historical daylight— Dorians, 
Arcadians, /Atolo-Eleians, and Achzans, sharing Pelopon- 
nésus unequally among them—A*olians, Jonians, and 
Dorians, settled both in the islands of the AUgean and the 
coast of Asia-Minor. The Return of the Herakleids, as 
well as the three emigrations, Afolic, Ionic, and Doric, 
present the legendary explanation, suitable to the feelings 
and belief of the people, showing how Greece passed from 
the heroic races who besieged. Troy and Thébes, piloted 
the adventurous Argo, and slew the monstrous boar of 
Kalydén—to the historical races, differently named and 
classified, who furnished victors to the Olympic and Pythian 
games. 

A patient and learned French writer, M. Raoul Rochette 
—who construes all the events of the heroic age, Dificuity 
generally speaking, as so much real history, only of explain- 
making allowance for the mistakes and exag- plan con 
gerations of poets,—is greatly perplexed by the the hypo- 
blank and interruption hick (hi papa con- eae 
tinuous series of history presents, from the tradition. 
Return of the Herakleids down to the beginning of the 
Olympiads. He cannot explain to himself so long a period 
of absolute quiescence, after the important incidents and 


Pomponius Mela (i. 16), of Argos. 
Vitruvius names both Argos and 


of Halikarnassus being called 
Antheadw (see Stephan. Byz. v. 


Trozén (ii. 8, 12); but the two 
cekists whom he mentions, Melas 
and Arevanius, were not 80 well 
known as Anthés; the inhabitants 


’AG7jvar; and a curious inscription 
in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum, 
No. 2655). 
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striking adventures of the heroic age. If there happened 
nothing worthy of record during this long period—as he 
presumes from the fact that nothing has been transmitted 
—he concludes that this must have arisen from the state 
of suffering and exhaustion in which previous wars and 
revolution had left the Greeks; a long interval of complete 
inaction being required to heal such wounds.! 

Assuming M. Rochette’s view of the heroic ages to be 


parte correct, and reasoning upon the supposition 


interval that the adventures ascribed to the Grecian 
exgcutially heroes are matters of historical reality, trans- 
with the mitted by tradition from a period of time four 
genesis of centuries before the recorded Olympiads, and 
meen only embellished by describing poets—the blank 


which he here dwells upon is, to say the least of it, embar- . 
rassing and unaccountable. It is strange that the stream 
of tradition, if it had once begun to flow, should (like several 
of the rivers in Greece) be submerged for two or three 
centuries and then re-appear. But when we make what 


1“La période qui me semble la 
plus obscure et la plus rempliede 
difficultds, n’est pas celle que je 
viens de parcourir: c’est celle qua 
sépare ’époque des Héraclides de 
institution des Olympiades. La 
perte des ouvrages d’Ephore et de 
Théopompe est sans doute la cause 
en grande partie du vide immense 
que nous Offre dans cet intervalle 
Vhistoire de laGrace. Maissil’on 
en excepte l’établissement des 
colonies Eoliennes, Doriennes, et 
Toniennes, de l’Asie Mineure, et 
quelques événemens, trés rap- 
prochés de la premiére de ces 
époques, l’espace de plus de quatre 
siécles qui les sépare est couvert 
d’une obscurité presque impéné- 
trable, et l’on aura toujours lieu 
de s’étonner que les ouvrages des 
anciens n’offrent aucun secours 
pour remplirune lacune aussi con- 
sidérable. Une pareille absence 
doit aussi nous faire soupconner 
qu’il se passa dans la Gréce peu 
de ces grands événemens qui se 
gravent fortement dans la mémoire 


des hommes: puisque, si les traces 
ne s’en étaient point conservées 
dans les écrits des contemporains, 
au moins Je souvenir s’en serait- 
il perpétué par des monumens: or 
les monumens et Vhistoire se 
taisent également. Il faut done 
croire que la Gréce, agitée depuis 
si long temps par des révolutions 
de toute espéce, épuisée par sos 
derniéres é6migrations, se tourna 
toute entidre vers des occupations 
paisibles, et ne chercha, pendant 
ce long intervalle, qu’é& guérir, au 
sein du repos et de l’abondance 
qui en est la suite, les plaies 
profondes que 8a population avait 
souffertes.” (Raoul Rochette, His- 
toire des Colonies Grecques, t, ii. 
c. 16, p. 455.) 

Tothe same purpose Gillies (His- 
tory of Greece, ch. iii. p. 67, 
quarto): “The obscure transactions 
of Greece, during the fuour fol- 
lowing centuries, ill correspond 
with the splendour of the Trojan, 
or even of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition,” &c,  -° 
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appears to me the proper distinction between legend and 
history, it will be seen that a period of blank time between 
the two is perfectly conformable to the conditions under 
which the former is generated. It is not the immediate 
past, but a supposed remote past, which forms the suitable 
atmosphere of mythical narrative,—a past originally quite 
undetermined in respect to distance from the present, as 
we seo in the Iliad and Odyssey. And even when we 
come down to the genealogical poets, who affect to give a 
certain measure of bygone time, and a succession of persons 
as well as of events, still the names whom they most delight 
to honour and upon whose exploits they chiefly expatiate, 
are those of the ancestral gods and heroes of the tribe and 
their supposed contemporaries; ancestors separated by a 
long lineage from the present hearer. The gods and heroes 
were conceived as removed from him by several generations, 
and the legendary matter which was grouped around them 
appeared only the more imposing when exhibited at a 
respectful distance, beyond the days of father and grand- 
father and of all known predecessors. The Odes of Pindar 
strikingly illustrate this tendency. We thus see how it 
happened that between the times assigned to heroic adven- 
ture and those of historical record, there existed an inter- 
mediate blank, filled withinglorious names; and howamongst 
the same society, which cared not to remember proceedings 
of fathers and grandfathers, there circulated much popular 
and sderedited narrative respecting real or supposed 
ancestors long past and gone. ‘The obscure and barren 
centuries which immediately precede the first recorded 
Olympiad, form thenatural separation between the legendary 
return of the Herakleids and the historical wars of Sparta 
against Messéné;—between the province of legend wherein 
matter of fact (if any there be) 1s so intimately combined 
with its accompaniments of fiction, as to be undistinguish- 
able without the aid of extrinsic evidence—and that of 
history, where some matters of fact can be ascertained, and 
where a sagacious criticism may be usefully employed in 
trying to add to their number. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. Part I. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
APPLICATION OF CHRONOLOGY TO GRECIAN LEGEND. 


I nezp not repeat, what has already been sufficiently set 
forth in the preceding pages, that the mass of Grecian inci- 
dent anterior to 776 z.c. appears to me not reducible either 
to history or to chronology, and that any chronological 
systems which may be applied to it must be essentially 
uncertified and illusory. It was however chronologised in 
ancient times, and has continued to be so in modern; and 
ie the various schemes employed for this purpose 
erent ‘ 
schemes of may be found stated and compared in the first 
chronology volume (the last published) of Mr. Fynes Clinton’s 


roposed . .e 
for the Fasti Hellenici. There were among the Greeks, 
mythical —_ and there still are among modern scholars, im- 


ortant differences as to the dates of the princi- 
pal events: Eratosthenés dissented both from Herodotus 
and from Phanias and Kallimachus, while Larcher and Raoul 
Rochette (who follow Herodotus) stand opposed to O, Miller 


and to Mr. Clinton. 1 


1 Larcher and Raoul Rochette, 
adopting the chronological date 
of Herodotus, fix the taking of 
Troy at 1270 3,0., and the Return 
of the Herakleids at 1190 3.0. Aoc- 
cording to the scheme of Eratos- 
thénes, these two events stand at 
1184 and 1104 B.O. 

O, Miiller, in his Chronological 
Tables (Appendix vi. to History 
of Dorians, vol. ii. p. 441, Engl. 
transl.), gives no dates or com- 
putation of years anterior to the 
Capture of Troy and the Return 
of the Herakloids, which he places 
with Eratosthenés in 1184 and 
1104 B.0. 

C, Miiller thinks (in his Anno- 
tatio ad Marmor Parium, appended 


That the reader may have a general 


to the Fragmenta Historicorum 
Greoorum, ed. Didot, pp. 556, 558, 
572; compare his Prefatory Notice 
of the Fragments of Hellanikua, 
p. xxviii. of the same volume) 
that the ancient chronologists in 
their arrangement of the mythical 
events as antecedent and con- 
sequent, were guided by certain 
numerical attachments, especially 
by a reverence for the cyole of 
68 years, product of the sacred 
numbers 7>< 9e 63, I cannot think 
that he makes out his hypothesis 
satisfactorily, as to the partioular 
cycle followed, though it is not 
improbable that some preconceived 
numerical theories did guide these 
early calculators. He calls atten- 
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conception of the order in which these Nears | events 
I transcribe from the Fasti Hellenici a 


were disposed 
double c ronological table, contained in p. 139, in which 
the dates are placed in series, fromPhoréneus to the ee hi 
piad of Corcsbus in z.c. 776—in the first column according 
to the system of Eratosthenés, in the second according to 
that of Kallimachus. 

“The following table (says Mr. Clinton) offers a sum- 
mary view of the leading periods from Phoréneus to the 
Olympiad of Corosbus, and exhibits a double series of dates; 
the one proceeding from the date of Eratosthenés, the 
other from a date founded on the reduced calculations of 
Phanias and Kallimachus, which strike out fifty-six years 
from the amount of Eratosthenés. Phanias, as we have 
"seen, omitted fifty-five years between the Return and the 
registered Olympiads; for so we may understand the account: 
KXallimachus, fifty-six years between the Olympiad in which 
Corebus won.! The first column of this table exhibits the 
current years before and after the fall of Troy: in the second 
column of dates the complete intervals are expressed.” 

Wherever chronology is possible, researches such as 
those of Mr. Clinton, which have conduced so 
much to the better understanding of the later 
times of Greece, deserve respectful attention. But 
the ablest chronologist can accomplish nothing, 
unless he is supplied with a certain basis of mat- 
ters of fact, pure and distinguishable from fiction, 
and authenticated by witnesses, both knowing the truth 
and willing to declare it. Possessing this preliminary stock, 
he may reason from it to refute distinct falsehoods and to 
correct partial mistakes: but if all the original statements 
submitted to him contain truth (at least wherever there 


The data, 
essential to 
chronolo- 
gical deter- 
mination, 
are here 
wanting. 


tion to the fact that the Alexan- of the Alexandrine chronologists 


drine computation of dates was 
only one among a number of 
others discrepant, and that modern 
inquirers are too apt to treat it 
as if it stood alone, or carried 
some superior authority (p. 568— 
572; compars Clemen. Alex. Stro- 
mat. i. p. 145, Sylb.). For example, 
O. Miiller observes (Appendix to 
Hist. of Dorians, p. 442) that 
-*Larcher’s criticism and rejection 


may perhaps be found as ground- 
less as they are presumptuous,"— 
an observation which, to say the 
least of it, ascribes to Hratosthenés 
& far higher authority than he is 
entitled to. 

1The date of Kallimachus for 
Iphitus is approved by Clavier 
(Prem. Temps, tom. ii. p. 203), who 
considers it as not far from the 
truth. 
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Years 
inter- 

Revd vening B.C. B.O0, 
the Fall between Hra- Kallie 
of Troy. Pale tosth. inach. 

events. 


a Re 


. | 287 (1753) | (1697) 





* (570)! Phoroneus, p. 19 .. 











Danaus, p. 73 wae vee, a 
(283) Pelasgus V. p. 13, "88 Te ee ae ee (2466) (1810) 
(250) Deukalion, p. 42 ..  .. we ee 50 (1483) (1877) 
(200) Erechtheus  .. 1. oe nee \ 50 (1383) (1827) 
Dardanus, p. 88 . ae eee 
(150) Azan, Aphidas, Elatus ie. Sd 20 (1383) (1277) 
180 Kadmus, p. 8  .. wk ce 30 1318 1257 
(100) Pelops ©.. fae Sete,” ta 22 (1283) | (1227) 
78 Birth of Hercules . ars 56 1261 1205 
(42) Argonauts ; a eX 12 (1225) (1179) 
30 First Theban war, Pp. 51, h. a 4 1213 1157 
26 Death of Hercules et - 2 1209 1153 
24 Death of Hurystheus, p. 106, x. 4 1207 1151 
20 Death of Hyllus ... : .- | 2¥Y gm 12038 1147 
18 Accession of Agamemnon ie 2 1200 1144 
16 Second Theban war, p. 8&7, 1 .. 6 1198 1142 
19 Trojan expedition (9Y 1%)... .. 9 1192 1136 
Years 
after the 
Fall of 
Troy. 
Troy taken .. ,. 7 1183 1127 
8 Orestes reigns at ‘Argos in the 
8th year. 52 1176 1120 
The Thessalt occupy Thossaly . 
The Beoti return to Bootia in 
60 the 60th year. 20 1124 1068 
Holic migration under Penthilus 
80 Return of the Heraclide in the 
80th year .. 29 1104 1048 
109 Aletes reigns at Corinth, Pp. 130, m. 1 1075 1019 
110 Migration of Theras .. 29 1074 1018 
131 Lesbos Been tied: 130 years after 
the wera a exe. Regey 8 1053 997 
139 Death of Codrus .. 1 1045 989 
140 Ionic migration 60 years ‘after 
the Return. 11 1044 988 
151 Cymé founded 150 years ‘after the 
rere 18 1033 977 
169 Smyrna, 168 years after the sera, 
DP. 205, ty ear Ade (Sey we Gs 181 1015 959 
229 
800 Olympiad of Iphitus .. .. os a \ 884 823 
408 V olympiad 
353 ympiad of Corebus we. te? tae i 776 776 
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1 These dates, distinguished from as mere conjectures, founded upon | 
the rest by brackets, are proposed the probable length of generations. 
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is truth), in a sort of chemical combination with fiction, 
which he has no means of decomposing,—he is in the con- 
dition of one who tries to solve a problem without data: 
he is first obliged to construct his own data, and from them 
to extract his conclusions. The statements of the epic 
poets, our-only original witnesses in this case, correspond 
to the description here given. Whether the proportion of 
truth contained in them be smaller or greater, it is at all 
events unassignable,—and the constant and intimate admix- 
ture of fiction is both indisputable in itself, and indeed 
essential to the purpose and profession of those from whom 
the tales proceed. Of such a character are all the deposing 
witnesses, even where their tales agree; and it is out of 
a heap of such tales, not berets but discrepant in a 
thousand ways, and without a morsel of pure authenticated 
truth,—that the critic is called upon to draw out a metho- 
dical series of historical events adorned with chronological 
dates. 

If we could imagine a modern critical scholar trans- 
ported into Greece at the time of the Persian war—endued 
with his present habits of appreciating historical evidence, 
without sharing in the religious or patriotic feelings of the 
country—and invited to prepare, out of the great body of 
Grecian epic which then existed, a History and Chronology 
of Greece anterior to 776 B.c., assigning reasons as well for 
what he admitted as for what he rejected—I feel persuaded 
that he would have judged the undertaking to be little 
better than a process of guess-work. But the ,, . 
modern critic finds that not only Pherekydés ahvonotcs 
and Hellanikus, but also Herodotus and Thucy- Bists take 
didés have either attempted the task or sanc- probed aa 
tioned the belief that 1+ was practicable,—a aa 
matter not at all surprising, when we consider ie 
both their narrow experience of historical evi- canon of 
dence and the powerful ascendency of religion ”°"** 
and patriotism in predisposing them to antiquarian belief, 
—and he therefore accepts the problem as they have be- 

ueathed it, adding his own efforts to bring it to a satis- 
actory solution. Nevertheless he not only follows them 
with some degree of reserve and uneasiness, but even admits 
important distinctions quite foreign to their habits of 
thought. Thucydidés talks of the deeds of Hellén and his 
sons with as much confidence as we now speak of William 
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the Conqueror: Mr. Clinton recognises Hellén with his 
sons Dérus, Alolus and Xuthus, as fictitious persons. 
Herodotus recites the great heroic genealogies down from 
Kadmus and Danaus with a belief not less complete in the 
higher members of the series than in the lower: but Mr. 
Clinton admits a radical distinction in the evidence of 
events before and after the first recorded Olympiad, or 776 
B.c.—“the first date in Grecian chronology (he remarks, 
P. 123) which can be fixed upon authentic evidence”—the 

ighest point to which Grecian chronology, reckoning up- 
ward, can be carried. Of this important epoch in Grecian 
development,—the commencement of authentic chrono- 
logical life-—Herodotus and Thucydidés had no knowledge 
or took no account: the later chronologists, from Timeeus 
downwards, noted it, and made it serve as the basis of their 
chronological comparisons, so far as it went: but neither 
Eratosthenés nor Apollodérus seem to have recognised 
(though Varro and Africanus did recognise) a marked 
difference in respect of certainty or authenticity between 
the period before and the period after. 

In further illustration of Mr. Clinton’s opinion that the: 
first recorded Olympiad is the earliest date which can be 
Mr. Olin.  o*ed upon authentic evidence, we have in p. 
ton’s opine 138 the following just remarks in reference to 
sp ican dag the dissentient views of Eratosthenés, Phanias 
tion of the and Kallimachus, about the date of the Trojan 
ee WAN :—“Thechronology of Eratosthenés (hesays), 

rojan war, ‘ ; 
founded on a careful comparison of circumstances, 
and approved by those to whom the same stores of infor- 
mation were open, is entitled to our respect. But we must 
remember that a conjectural date can never rise to the 
authority of evidence; that what is accepted as a substitute 
for testimony, is not an equivalent: witnesses only can prove 
a date, and in the want of these, the knowledge of it is 
vee: beyond our reach. If, in the absence of a better 
ight, we seek for what is probable, we are not to forget 
the distinction between conjecture and proof; between 
what is probable and what is certain. The computation 
then of Eratosthenés for the war of Troy is open to inquiry; 
and if we find it adverse to the opinions of many preceding 
writers, who fixed a lower date, and adverse to the acknow- 
ledged length of generation in the most authentic dynasties, 
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we are allowed to follow other guides, who give us a lywer 
epoch.” | 
Here Mr. Clinton again plainly acknowledges the want 
of evidence and the irremediable uncertainty of Grecian 
chronology before the Olympiads. Now the reasonable 
conclusion from his argument is, not simply that “the com- 
putation of Eratosthenés was open to wae testi (which few 
would be found to deny), but that both Hratosthenés and 
Phanias had delivered positive opinions upon a point on 
which no sufficient evidence was accessible, and therefore 
that neither the one nor the other was a guide to be fol- 
lowed.! Mr. Clinton does indeed speak of authentic dynas- 
ties prior to the first recorded Olympiad, but if there be 
any such, reaching up from that period to a supposed point 
coeval with or anterior to the war of Troy—I see no good 
reason for the marked distinction which he draws between 
chronology before and chronology after the Olympiad of 
Koreebus, or for the necessity which he feels of suspending 
his upward reckoning at the last-mentioned ‘epoch, and be- 
ginning a different process, called “a dewaced reckoning,” 
from the higher epoch (supposed to be somehow ascer- 
tained without any upward reckoning) of the first patriarch 
from whom such authentic dynasty emanates.2 Herodotus 


1 Karl Miiller observes (in the 
Dissertation above referred to, 
appended to the Fragmenta Histo- 
ricorum Grecorum, p. 568)—“Quod 
attinet wram Trojanam, tot obru- 
imur et tam  diversis 
scriptorum computationibus, ut 
singulas enumerare negotium sit 
tedii plenum, eas vel probare vel 
improbare res vana nec vacua ab 
arrogantis. Nam nemo hodie ne- 
scit quenam fides his habenda sit 
omnibus,” 

2 The distinction which Mr. 
Clinton draws between an upward 
and a downward chronology is 
one to which I cannot assent, 
His doctrine is, that upward 
chronology is trustworthy and 
practicable up to the first record- 
ed Olympiad; downward chrono- 
logy is trustworthy and practi- 
eable from Phoroneus down to the 


veterum’ 


Ionic migration: what is uncertain 
is the length of the intermediate 
line which joins the Ionic migra- 
tion to the first recorded Olym- 
piad,—the downward andthe up- 
ward terminus. (See Fasti Hel- 
lenici, vol. i. Indroduct, p. ix. 
second edit. and p. 123, ch. vi.) 
All chronology must begin by 
reckoning upwards; when by this 
process we have arrived at a cer- 
tain determined mra in earlier 
time, we may from that date 
reckon downwards, if we please. 
We must be able to reckon up- 
wards from the present time to 
the Christian sra, before we can 
employ that event as a fixed point 
for chronological determinations 
generally. ButifEratosthenés could 
perform correctly the upward 
reckoning from his own time to 
the fall of Troy, so he could also 
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and Thucydidés might well, upon this supposition, ask of 
Mr. Clinton, why he called upon them to alter their method 
of proceeding at the year 776 8.c., and why they might not 
be allowed to pursue theirs ward chronological reckoning” 
without interruption from Leonidas up to Danaus or from 
Peisistratus up to Hellén and Deukalién, without any al- 
teration in the point of view. Authentic dynasties from 
the Olympiads, up to an epoch above the Trojan war, would 
enable us to obtain chronological proof of the latter date, 
instead of being reduced . Mr. Clinton affirms that we 
are) to “conjecture” instead of proof. 

The whole question, as to the value of the reckoning 
from the Olympiads up to Phoréneus, does in truth turn 
upon this one point:—Are those genealogies which profess 
to cover the space between the two, authentic and trust- 
worthy or not? Mr. Clinton appears to feel that they are 
not so, when he admits the essential difference in the char- 


acter of the evidence, and the necessity of al- 


Value of . : 

ihe chrono- tering the method of computation before and 
eae after the first recorded Olympiad: yet in his 
tions de- Preface he labours to prove that they possess 
pends cy historical worth and are in the main correctly 
worthiness set forth: moreover, that the fictitious persons, 
of the ge- wherever any such are intermingled, may be de- 
nealogies. 


perform the upward reckoning up 
to the nearer point of the Ionic 
migration. It is true that Eratos- 
thenés gives all his statemonts of 
time from an older point to a 
newer (so far at least as we can 
judge from Clemens Alex. Strom. 
1. p. 386); he says, “From the 
capture of Troy to the return of 
the Herakleids is 80 years; from 
thence to the Ionic migration, 60 
years; then further on, to the 
guardianship of Lykurgus, 159 
years; then to the first year of 
the first Olympiad, 108 years; from 
which Olympiad to the invasion 
of Kerxés, 297 years: from whence 
to the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 48 years,” &c. But 
here is no difference between up- 
ward reckoning as high as the first 


tected and eliminated. ‘The evidences upon 


Olympiad, and then downward 
reckoning for the intervals of time 
above it. Eratosthenés first found 
or made some upward reckoning 
to the Trojan capture, either from 
his own time or from some time 
at a known distance from his own: 
he then assumes the cupture of 
Troy as an era, and gives state- 
ments of intervals going down- 
wards to the Peloponnesian war: 
amongst other statements, he as- 
signs clearly that interval which 
Mr. Clinton pronounces to be un- 
discoverable, viz. the space of 
time between the Ionic emigration 
and the first Olympiad, interpo- 
sing one epoch between them. I 
reject the computation of Eratos- 
thenés, or any other computation, 
to determine the supposed date 
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which he relies, are—1i1. Inscriptions; 2. The early 
oets. 

: 1, An inscription, being nothing but a piece of writing 
on marble, carries evidentiary value under the ar. cin. 
same conditions as a published writing on paper. ton’s vin- 
If the inscriber reportsa contemporary fact which 
he had the means of knowing, and if there be no 
reason to suspect misrepresentation, we believe 
this assertion: if, on the other hand, he records facts be- 
longing to a long period before his own time, his authority 
counts for little, except in so far as we can verify and ap- 
preciate his means of Woe cae. 

In estimating therefore the probative force of any in- 
scription, the first and most indispensable point: 1. Inscrip- 
is to assure ourselves of its date. Amongst all tions— 


the public registers and inscriptions alluded to Seieed 
by 


r. Clinton, there is not one which can be entiauity. 
positively referred to a date anterior to 776 3.c. The 
quoit of [phitus—the public registers at Sparta, Corinth, 
and Klis—the list of the priestesses of Juno at Argos—are 
all of a date completely uncertified. O. Miiller does indeed 
agree with Mr. Clinton (though in my opinion without any 
sufficient proof) in assigning the quoit of Iphitus to the age 
ascribed to that prince: and if we even grant thus much, 
we shall have an inscription as old (adopting Mr. Clinton’s 
determination of the age of Iphitus) as §28 3.c. But when 
Mr. Clinton quotes O. Miiller as admitting the registers of 
Sparta, Corinth, and Elis, it is right to add that the latter 
does not profess to guarantee the authencity of these docu- 
ments, or the age at which such registers began to be kept. 
It is not to be doubted that there were registers of the 
kings of Sparta carrying them up to Héraklés, and of the 
kings of Elis from Oxylus to Iphitus: but the question is, 
at what time did these lists begin to be kept continuously? 
This is a point which we have no means of deciding, nor 
can we accept Mr. Clinton’s unsupported conjecture, when 
he tells us—“ Perhaps these were begun to be written as 
early as B.c. 1048, the probable time of the Dorian conquest.” 


dication of 
the gene- 
alogies— 
his proofs. 


of the Trojan war; but if I admit- 
ted it, I could have no hesitation 
in admitting also the space which 
he defines between the Ionic mi- 
gration and the first Olympiad. 
Eusebius (Prep. Ev. x. 9, p. 485) 


reckons upwards from the birth 
of Christ, making various halts 
but never breaking off, to the 
initial phanomena of Grecian 
antiquity —the deluge of Deukali6n 
and the conflagration of Phaéthoén 
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Again he tells us—“At Argos a register was preserved of 
the priestesses of Juno, which might be more ancient than 
the catalogues of the kings of Sparta or Corinth. That 
register, from which Hellanikus composed his work, con- 
tained the priestesses from the earliest times down to the 
age of Hellanikus himself..... But this catalogue might 
have been commenced as early as the Trojan war itself, and 
even at a still earlier date.” (pp. x. xi.) Again, respect- 
ing the inscriptions quoted by ae ee from the temple 
of the Isinenian Apollo at Thébes, in which Amphitryo and 
Laodamas are named, Mr. Clinton says—“They were ancient 
in the time of Herodotus, which may perhaps carry them 
back 400 years before his time: and in that case they might 
approach within 300 years of Laodamas and within 400 years 
of the probable time of Kadmus himself.” “It is granted (he 
adds in a note) that these inscriptions were not genuine, that 
is, not of the date to which they were assigned by Herodotus 
himself. But that they were ancient cannot be doubted,”&c. 

The time when Herodotus saw the temple of the Is- 
menian Apollo at Thébes can hardly have been earlier 
than 450 3.c.;: reckoning upwards from hence to 776 B.c., 
we have an interval of 326 years: the inscriptions which 
Herodotus saw may well therefore have been ancient, with- 
out being earlier than the first recorded Olympiad. Mr. 
Clinton does indeed tell us that ancient “may perhaps” be 
construed as 400 years earlier than Herodotus. But no 
careful reader can permit himself to convert such bare pos- 
sibility into a ground of inference, and to make it available, 
In conjunction with other similar possibilities before enu- 
merated, for the purpose of showing that there really 
existed inscriptions in Greece of a date anterior to 776 8. c¢., 
Unless Mr. Clinton can make out this, he can derive no 
benefit from inscriptions, in his attempt to substantiate 
the reality of the mythical persons or of the mythical events. 

The truth is that the Herakleid pedigree of the Spar- 
tan kings (as has been observed in a former 


Genealo- : Sad 

gies nu- chapter) 1s only one out of the numerous divine 
ae aud heroic genealogies with which the Hellenic 
unascer- world abounded, !—a class of documents which 


‘ainable ~~ become historical evidence only so high in the 
descending series as the names composing them 


1 See the string of fabulous MHalicarnassian Inscription, pro- 
names placed at the head of the fessing to enumerate the series of 
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are authenticated by contemporary, or nearly contemporary, 
enrolment. At what period this enrolment began, we have 


priests of Poseiddn from the foun- 
dation of the city (Inscript. No. 2655, 
Boeckh), with the commentary ofthe 
learned editor: compare also what 
he pronounces to bean inscription of 
a genealogy partially fabulous at 
Hierapytua in Kréte (No. 2563), 

The memorablo Parian marble is 
itself an inscription, in which le- 
gond and history,—gods, heroes, 
and mon—are blended together in 
the various successive epochs with- 
out any conciousness of transi- 
tion in the mind of’ tho inscriber. 

That the Catalogue of priestesses 
of Héré at Argos went back to 
the extreme of jabulous times, we 
may discern by the Fragments of 
Hoellanikus (Frag. 45—53). So also 
did the registers at Sikydén: they 
professed to record Amphion, son 
of Zeus and Antiopé, as the in- 
ventor of harp-music (Plutarch, 
De Musicd, c. 8, p. 1132). 

I remarked in a preceding page 
that Mr. Clinton erroneously cites 
K. 0. Miiller as a believer in the 
chronological authenticity in the 
lists of the early Spartan kings: 
he says (vol. iii. App. vi. p. 330), 
“Mr, Miller is of opinion that an 
authentic account of the years of 
each Lacedremonian reign from the 
return of the Heraclidw to the 
Olympiad of Korwbus had been 
preserved to the time of Eratos- 
thenés and Apollodérus.” But this 
is a mistake: for Miller expressly 
disavows any belief in the authen- 
tictty of the lists (Dorians, i. p. 
146): he says, “Ido not contend 
that the chronological accounts in 
the Spartan lists form an authentic 
document, more than those in the 
catalogue of the priestesses of 
Héré and in the list of Halicar- 
nassian priests. The chronological 
statements in the Spartan lists 


may have been formed from im- 
perfect memorials: but the Alex- 
andrine chronologists must have 
found such tables in existence,” &e. 

The discrepancies noticed in 
Herodotus (vi. 52) are alone suffi- 
cient to prove that continuous 
registers of the names of the La- 
cedwemonian kings did not begin 
to be kept until very long after 
the date here assigned by Mr. 
Clinton. 

Xenophén (Agesilaus, viii. 7) 
agrees with what Herodotus men- 
tions to have been the native La- 
cedemonian story—that Aristod6- 
mus (and not his sons) was the 
king who conducted the Dorian 
invaders to Sparta. What is far- 
ther remarkable is that Xenophén 
calls him—’Aptotdéypos 6 ‘Hpa- 
xhkéeouc. The reasonable inference 
here is, that Kenophon believed 
Aristodemus to be the son of Hé- 
raklés, and that this was one of the 
various genealogical stories cur- 
rent. But here the critics inter- 
pose: “6 ‘Hpaxdéouc (observes 
Schneider), non natg, sed axdyovoc, 
ut ex Herodoto vili. 181 admonuit 
Weiske.” Surely if Xenophén had 
meant this, he would have said & 
agp’ ‘“Hpzxdévug. 

Perhaps particular exceptional 
cases might be quoted, wherein 
the very common phrase of 6 fol- 
lowed by & genitive means des- 
cendant, and not son, But if any 
doubt be allowed upon this point, 
chronological computations, found- 
ed on genealogies, will be ex- 
posed to a serious additional suspi- 
cion. Why are we to assume that 
Xenophin must give the same story 
as Herodotus, unless his words 
naturally tell us so? 

M. John Brandis, in an instruc- 
tive Dissertation (De Temporum 
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no information. Two remarks however may be made, in 
reference to any approximate guess as to the time when 
actual registration commenced :—First, that the number of 
names in the pedigree, or the length of past time which it 
professes to embrace, affords no presumption of any superior 
antiquity in the time of registration:—Secondly, that look- 
ing to the acknowledged paucity and rudeness of Grecian 
writing even down to the 60th Olympiad (540 3.c.), and to 
the absence of the habit of writing, as well as the low 
estimate of its value, which such a state of things argues, 
the presumption is, that written enrolment of family ge- 
nealogies did not commence until a long time after 776 z.c., 
and the obligation of proof falls upon him who maintains 
that it commenced earlier. And this second remark is 
farther borne out when we observe, that there is no re- 
gistered list, except that of the Olympic victors, which 
yoes up even so high as 776 B.c. The next list which O. 
tiller and Mr. Clinton produce, is that of the Karneonike 
or victors at the Karneian festival, which reaches only up 
to 676 B.C. 
If Mr. Clinton then makes little out of inscriptions to 
9, Early sustain his view of Grecian history and chrono- 
poets. logy anterior to the recorded Olympiads, let us 
examine the inferences which he draws from his other source 
of evidence—the early poets. And here it will be found, 
First, that in order to maintain the credibility of these wit- 
nesses, he lays down positions respecting historical evidence 
both indefensible in themselves, and especially inapplicable 
to the early times of Greece: Secondly, that his reasoning 
is at the same time inconsistent—inasmuch as it includes 
admissions, which if properly understood and followed out, 
exhibit these very witnesses, as habitually, indiscriminately, 
and unconsciously, mingling truth and fiction, and therefore 
little fit to be Heleva upon their solitary and unsupported 
testimony. 
To take the second point first, he says, Introduction, 


p. i-iili—“The authority even of the genealogies has been 


Grecorum <Antiquissimorum Ra- history was composed (p. 6). M. 
tionibus, Bonn, 1857) insists for- Brandis conceives Hellanikus to 
cibly on the point that Herodotus be the first arranger and metho- 
knew nothing of these registers of diser of these early genealogies 
Spartan kings, and that they did (p. 8—87). 

not exist at Sparta when his 
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called in question by many able and learned persons, who 
reject Danaus, Kadmus, Hercules, Théseus, and many 
others, as fictitious persons. It is evident that any fact 
would come from the hands of the poets embellished with 
many fabulous additions: and fictitious genealogies were 
undoubtedly composed. Because, however, some genea- 
logies were fictitious, we are not justified in concluding 
that all were fabulous..... In estimating then the 
historical value of the genealogies transmitted by the early 
poets, we may take a middle course; not ecaee them as 
wholly false, nor yet implicitly receiving all as true. The 
genealogies contain many real persons, but these are in- 
corporated with many fictitious names. The fictions however 
will have a basis of truth: the genealogical expression may 
be false, but the connexion which it describes is real. Even 
to those who reject the whole as fabulous, the exhibition 
of the early times which is presented in this volume may 
still be not unacceptable: because it is necessary to the 
right understanding of antiquity that the opinions of the 
Greeks concerning their own origin should be set before 
us, even if these are erroneous opinions, and that their 
story should be told as they have told it themselves. The 
names preserved by the ancient genealogies may be con- 
sidered of three kinds; either they were the name of arace 
or clan converted into the name of an individual, or they 
were altogether fictitious, or lastly, they were real histor- 
ical names. An attempt is made in the four genealogical 
tables inserted below to distinguish these three classes of 
names. .... Of those who are left in the third class (i. e. 
the real) all are not entitled to remain there. But I have 
only placed in the third class those names concerning which 
there seemed to be little doubt. The rest are left to the 
judgement of the reader.” 

Pursuant to this principle of division, Mr. Clinton 
furnishes four genealogical tables,! in which the mr. clin- 
names of persons representing races are printed ton’ sepa- 
in capital letters, and those of purely fictitious the Medes 
persons in italics. And these tables exhibit a ®logical 
curious sample of the intimate commixture of eat 
fiction with that which he calls truth: real son and fabu. 
and mythical father, real husband and mythical ciptes‘on 


wife, or vice versd. which it is 
founded. 


3 Bee Mr. Clinton’s work, pp. 32, 40, 100. 
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Upon Mr. Clinton’s tables we may remark— 

1. The names singled out as fictitious are distinguished 
Remarkson by no common character, nor any mark either 
hisopinion. assignable or defensible, from those which are 
left as real. To take an example (p. 40), why is Iténus 
the 1st pointed out as a fiction, while Iténus the 2nd, to- 
gether with Physcus, Cynus, Salméneus, Ormenus, &c., in 
the same page, are preserved as real, all of them being 
eponyms of towns just as much as Iténus? 

2. If we are to discard Hellén, Dérus, Holus, Ién, &c., 
as not being real individual persons, but expressions for 
personified races, why are we to retain Kadmus, Danaus, 
Hyllus, and several others, who are just as much eponyms 
of races and tribes as the four above mentioned? Hyllas, 
Pamphylus and Dymas are the eponyms of the three Dorian 
tribes,! just as Hoplés and the other three sons of I6n were 
of the four Attic tribes: Kadmus and Danaus stand in the 
same relation to the Kadmeians and Danaans, as Argus 
and Acheus to the Argeians and Acheans. Besides, there 
are many other names really epouymous, which we cannot 
now recognise to be so, in consequence of our imperfect 
acquaintance with the subdivisions of the Hellenic popu- 
lation, each of which, speaking generally, had its god or 
hero, to whom the original of the name was referred. If, 
then, eponymous names are to be excluded from the cate- 
gory of reality, we shall find that the ranks of the realmen - 
will be thinned to a far greater extent than is indicated by 
Mr. Clinton's tables. : 

3. Though Mr. Clinton does not carry out consistently 
either of his disfranchising qualifications among the names 
and persons of the old mythes, he nevertheless presses 
them far enough to strike out a sensible proportion of the 
whole. By conceding thus much to modern scepticism, he 
has departed from the point of view of Hellanikus and 
Herodotus, and the ancient historians generally; and it is 
singular that the names, which he has been the most forward 
to sacrifice, are exactly those to which they were most at- 
tached and which it would have been most painful to their 
faith to part with—I mean the eponymous heroes. Neither 
Herodotus, nor Hellanikus, nor Eratosthenés, nor any one 


- 1 “From these three” (Hyllus, three Dorian tribes derived their 
Pamphylus and Dymas), says Mr. names.” 
Clinton, vol. i. ch. 5. p. 109, “the 
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‘of the chronological reckoners of antiquity, would have 

admitted the distinction which Mr. Clinton draws between 

persons real and persons fictitious in the old mythical 

world, though they might epee occasionally, on special 
t 


grounds, call in question 


e existence of some individual 


characters amongst the mythical ancestry of Greece; but 


they never dreamt of that general severance into 
real and fictitious persons which forms the prin- 
ciple of Mr. Clinton’s “middle course.” Their 
chronological computations for Grecian anti- 

uity assumed that the mythical characters in 
their full and entire sequence were all real 
persons. Setting up the entire list as real, they 
calculated so many generations to a century, and 
thus determined the number of centuries which 


His conces- 
sions are 
partial 

and incon- 
sistent, yet 
sufficient to 
render the 
genealo- 
gies inap- 
plicable 
for chro- 
nology. 


separated themselves from the gods, the heroes, and the 
autochthonous men, who formed in their view the historicas 
starting-point. But as soon as it is admitted that the 
personages in the mythical world are divisible into two 
classes, partly real and partly fictitious, the integrity of 
the series is broken up, and it can be no longer employed 
as a basis for chronological calculation. In the estimate 
of the ancient chronologers, three succeeding persons of 
the same lineage—grand{father, father and son—counted 
for a century; a this may pass in a rough way, so long 
as you are thoroughly satisfied that they are all real 
persons: but if im the succession of persons A, B, C, you 
strike out B as a fiction, the continuity of data necessary 
for chronological computation disappears. Now Mr.Clinton 
is inconsistent with himself in this—that while he abandons 
the unsuspecting historical faith of the Grecian chrono- 
logers, he nevertheless continues his chronological com- 
putations upon the data of that ancient faith,—upon the 
assumed reality of all the persons constituting his ante- 
historical generations. What becomes, for example, of the 
Herakleid genealogy of the Spartan kings, when it is ad- 
mitted that eponymous ler are to be cancelled as 
fictions; seeing that Hyllus, through whom those kings 
traced their origin to Héraklés, comes in the most distinct 
manner under that category, as much so as Hoplés the son 
of Ién? It will be found that when we once cease to believe 
in the mythical world as an uninterrupted and unalloyed 
succession of real individuals, it becomes unfit to serve as 
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a basis for chronological computations, and that Mr. Clinton, 
when he mutilated the data of the ancient chronologists, 
ought at the same time to have abandoned their problem: 
as insoluble. Genealogies of real persons, such as Hero- 
dotus and Eratosthenés believed in, afford a tolerable basis 
for calculations of time, within certain limits of error: 
“venealogies containing many real persons, but incorpo- 
rated with many fictitious names,” (to use the language 
just cited from Mr. Olinton,) are essentially unavailable for 
such a purpose. 

It is right here to add, that I agree in Mr. Clinton’s 
view of these eponymous persons: I admit with him that 
“the cae) expression may often be false, when the 
connexion which it describes is real.” Thus, for example, 
the adoption of Hyllus by Agimius, the father of Pamphylus 
and Dymas, to the privileges of a son and to a third fraction 
of his territories, may reasonably be construed as a mythical 
expression of the fraternal union of the three Dorian tribes, 
Hylléis, Pamphyli, and Dymanes: so about the relationship 
of Ién and Acheeus, of Dorus and Aolus. But if we put 
this construction on the name of Hyllus, or Idn, or Acheus, 
we cannot at the same time employ either of these persons 
as units in chronological reckoning; nor is it consistent to 
recognise them in the lump as members of a distinct class, 
and yet to enlist them as real individuals in measuring the 
duration of past time. 

4. Mr. Clinton, while professing a wish to tell the story 
of the Greeks as they have told it themselves, seems un- 
conscious how capitally his point of view differs from theirs. 
The distinction which he draws between real and fictitious 
persons would have appeared unreasonable, not to say of- 
fensive, to Herodotus or Eratosthenés. It is undoubtedly 
right that the early history (if so itis to be Pa of the 
Greeks should be tqld as they have told it themselves, and 
with that view I have endeavoured in the previous nar- 
rative, as far as I could, to present the primitive legends 
in their original colour and dhinwatter “o1aing out at the 
same time the manner in which they were transformed and 
distilled into history by passing through the retort of later 
annalists. It is the legend as thus transformed which Mr. 
Clinton seems to understand as the story told by the Greeks 
themselves—which cannot be admitted to be true, unless 
the meaning of the expression be specially explained. In 
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his general distinction, however, between the real and 
fictitious persons of the mythical world, he departs essen- 
tially from the point of view even of the later Greeks. 
And if he had consistently followed out that distinction in 
his particular criticisms, he would have found the ground 
slipping under his feet in his upward march even to Troy— 
not to mention the series of eighteen generations farther 
up to Phoréneus; but he does not consistently follow it 
out, and therefore in practice he deviates little from the 
footsteps of the ancients. . 

Enough has been said to show that the witnesses upon 
whom Mr. Clinton relies blend truth and fiction yy, cin. 
habitually, indiscriminately and unconsciously, ton's 
even upon his own admission. Let us now Po itting 
consider the positions which he lays down re- historical 
specting historical evidence. He says(Introduct. ®”4¢ne* 
p. Vi. vil.):— 

“We may acknowledge as real persons all those whom 
there is no reason for rejecting. The presumption Is iu 
favour of the early tradition, if no argument can be brought 
to overthrow it. The persons may be considered real, 
when the description of them is consonant with the state 
of the country at that time: when no national prejudice 
or vanity could be concerned in inventing them: when the 
tradition is consistent and general: when rival ‘or hostile 
tribes concur in the leading facts: when the acts ascribed 
to the person (divested of their poetical ornament) enter 
into the political system of the age, or form the basis of 
other transactions which fall within known historical times. 
Kadmus and Danaus appear to be real persons; for it is 
conformable to the state of mankind, and perfectly credible, 
that Phoenician and Egyptian adventurers, in the ages to 
which these persons are ascribed, should have found their 
way to the coasts of Greece: and the Greeks (as already 
observed) had no motive from any national vanity to feign 
these settlements. Hercules was a real person. His acts 
were recorded by those who were not friendly to the 
Dorians; by Achzans and olians and Jonians, who had 
no vanity to gratify in celebrating the hero of a hostile and 
rival people. His descendants in many branches remained 
in many states down to the historical times. His son 
Tlepolemus and his grandson and great-grandson Cleodeus 
and Aristomachus are acknowledged (7. e. by O. Miiller) 
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to be real persons: and there is no reason that can be as- 
signed for receiving these, which will not be equally valid 
for establishing the reality both of Hercules and Hyllus. 
Above all, Hercules is authenticated by the testimonies 
both of the Iliad and Odyssey.” 

These positions appear to me inconsistent with sound 
views of the conditions of historical testimony. Accordin 
to what is here laid down, we are bound to accept. as rea 
all the persons mentioned by Homer, Arktinus, Leschés, 
the Hesiodic poets, Eumélus, Asius, &c., unless we can 
adduce some positive ground in each particular case to 
prove the contrary. Ifthis position be a true one, the 

eater part of the history of England, from Brute the 
Avoian down to Julius Cesar, ought at once to be admitted 
as valid and worthy of credence. What Mr. Clinton here 
calls the early tradition, is in point of fact the narrative of 
these early poets. The word tradition is an equivocal 
word, and bape the whole question; for while in its obvious 
and literal meaning it implies only something handed down, 
whether truth or fiction—it is tacitly understood to imply 
a tale descriptive of some real matter of fact, taking its 
rise at the time when that fact happened, and originally 
accurate, but corrupted by subsequent oral transmission. 
Understanding therefore by Mr. Clinton’s words early tra- 
dition, the tales of the old poets, we shall find his position 
totally inadmissible—that we are bound to admit the 
persons or statements of Homer and Hesiod as real, unless 
where we can produce reasons to the contrary. To allow 
this, would be to put them upon a par with good contem- 
porary witnesses; for no greater privilege can be claimed 
in favour even of Thucydidés, than the title of his testimony 
to be believed unless where it can be contradicted on 
special grounds. The presumption in favour of an asserting 
witness is either strong, or weak, or positively nothing, 
according to the compound ratio of his means of knowledge, 
his moral and intellectual habits, and his motive to speak 
~o what  ~hetruth. Thus, for instance, when Hesiod tells 
extent pre-e us that his father quitted the Aolic Kymé and 
rumption came to Askra in Badtia, we may fully believe 
in yavour him; but when he describes to us the battles 
of the early between the Olympic gods and the Titans, or 
foe between Héraklés and Kyknus—or when Homer 


depicts the efforts of Hectér, aided by Apollo, for the 
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51 
defence of Troy, and the struggles of Achilles and Odysseus, 
with theassistance of Héré and Poseidon, for the destruction 
of that city, events professedly long past and gone—we 
cannot presume either of them to be in any way worthy of 
belief. It cannot be shown that they possessed any means 
of knowledge, while it is certain that they could have no 
motive to consider historical truth: their object was to 
satisfy an uncritical appetite for narrative, and to interest 
the emotions of their hearers. Mr. Clinton says, that “the 
persons may be considered real when the description of 
them is consistent with the state of the country at that 
time.” But he has forgotten, first, that we know nothing 
of the state of the country except what these very poets 
tell us; next, that fictitious persons may be just as consonant 
to the state of the country as real persons. While therefore, 
‘on the one hand, we have no independent evidence either 
to affirm or to deny that Achilles or Agamemnon are 
consistent with the state of Greece or Asia Minor at a 
certain supposed date 1183 B.c.,—so, on the other hand, 
even assuming such consistency to be made out, this of itself 
would not prove them to be real persons. 

Mr. Clinton’s reasoning altogether overlooks the exis- 
tence of plausible fiction—fictitious stories which 


harmonise perfectly well with the general course an 


fiction 
satishes the 


of facts, and which are alerg loa from matters 
of fact not by any internal character, but by the 
circumstance that matter of fact has some com- 
petent and well-informed wituess to authenticate 
it, either directly orthrough legitimate inference. 
Fiction may be, and often is, extravagant and 


conditions 
laid down 
by Mr. 
Clinton— 
not distin- 
guishuable 
from truth 
without the 


aid of evi- 


incredible; but it may also be plausible and pone 


pl aaeat and in that case there is nothing but 
the want of an attesting certificate to distinguish it from 
truth. Now all the tests, which Mr. Clinton proposes as 
guarantees of the reality of the Homeric persons, will be just 
as well satisfied by plausible fiction as by actual matter of 
fact; the plausibility of the fiction consists in its satisfying 
-those and other similar conditions. In most cases, the tales 
of the poets did fall in with the existing current of feelings 
in their audience: “prejudice and vanity” are not the only 
feelings, but doubtless prejudice and vanity were often 
epee ed to, and it was from such harmony of sentiment 

at they acquired their hold on men’s belief. Without 
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any doubt the Iliad appealed most powerfully to the 
reverence for ancestral gods and heroes among the Asiatic 
colonists who first heard it: the temptation of putting forth 
an interesting tale is quite a sufficient stimulus to the in- 
vention of the poet, and the plausibility of the tale a 
sufficient passport to the belief of the hearers. Mr. Clinton 
talks of “consistent and general tradition.” But that the 
tale of a poet, when once told with effect and beauty, 
acquired general belief—is no proof that it was founded 
on fact: otherwise, what are we to say to the divine legends, 
and to the large portion of the Homeric narrative which 
Mr. Clinton himself sets aside as untrue under the, desig- 
nation of “poetical ornament?” When a mythical incident 
is recorded as “forming the basis” of some known historical 
fact or institution—as for instance the successful stratagem 
by which Melanthus killed Xanthus in the battle on the 
boundary, as recounted in my last chapter,—we may adopt 
one of two views: we may either treat the incident ag real, 
aud as having actually given occasion to what is described 
as its effect—or we may treat the incident as a legend 
imagined in order to assign some plausible origin of the 
reality,—“Aut ex re nomen, aut ex vocabulo fabula.”1 In 
cases where the legendary incident is referred to a time 
long anterior to any records—as it commonly is—the second 
mode of proceeding appears to me far more consonant to 
reason and probability than the first. It is to be recollected 
that all the persons and facts, here defended as matter of 
real history by Mr. Clinton, are referred to an age long 
preceding the first beginning of records. 

I have already remarked that Mr. Clinton shrinks from 


Kadmus, his own rule in treating Kadmus and Danaus as 
Hyline’&e,, Teal persons, since they are as much eponyms of 
ali epo- | tribes or races as Dorus and Hellén. And if he 
nyma, can admit Héraklés to be a real man, I do not 


and fallin ° : 
under Mr. 8ee upon what reason he can consistently dis- 


Clinton’s allow any one of the mythical personages, for 
efinition : : nie 

offictitious thereisnot one whose exploitsare morestrikingly 
persons. at variance with the standard of historical pro- 
bability. Mr. Clinton reasons upon the supposition that 
“Hercules was a Dorian hero:” but he was Achean and Kad- 


meian as well as Dorian, though the legends respecting him 


1 Pomponius Mela, iii. 7, 
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are different in all the three characters. Whether his son 
Tlepolemus and his grandson Kleodeus belong to the 
category of historical men, I will not take upon me io say, 
though O. Miiller (in my opinion without any warranty) 
appears to admit it; but Hyllus certainly is not a real man, 
if the canon of Mr. Clinton himself respecting the eponyms 
is to be trusted. “The descendants of Herculés (observes 
Mr. Clinton) remained in many states down to the historical 
times.” So did those of Zeus and Apollo, and of that god 
whom the historian Hekatzus recognised as his progenitor 
in the sixteenth generation: the titular kings of Ephesus, 
in the historical times, as well as Peisistratus, the despot 
of Athens, traced their origin up to Holus and Hellén, yet 
Mr. Clinton does not hesitate to reject Aiolus and Hellén 
as fictitious persons. J dispute the propriety of quoting 
the Tliad and Odyssey (as Mr. Clinton does) in evidence of 
the historic personality of Herculés. For even with regard 
to the ordinary men who figure in those poems, we have 
no means of discriminating the real from the fictitious; while 
the Homeric Héraklés is unquestionably more than an 
ordinary man,—he is the favourite son of Zeus, from his 
birth predestined to a life of labour and servitude, as pre- 
paration for a glorious immortality. Without doubt the 
poet himself believed in the reality of Herculés, but it was 
a reality clothed with superhuman attributes. 

Mr. Clinton observes (Introd. p. ii.), that “because 
some genealogies were fictitious, we are not what is 
justified in concluding that all were fabulous.” ea) in the 
tt is no way necessary that we should maintain ae ee 
so extensive a position: it is sufficient that all distin- | 
are fabulous so far as concerns gods and heroes, elas tariare 
—some fabulous throughout—and none ascer- 18 fictitious. 
tainably true, for the period anterior to the recorded 
Olympiads. How much, or what particular portions, may 
be true, no one can pronounce. The gods and heroes are, 
from our point of view, essentially fictitious; but from the 
Grecian point of view they were the most real (if the ex- 
pression may be permitted, 7. ¢. clung to with the strongest 
faith) of all the members of the series. They not only 
formed parts of the genealogy as originally conceived, but 
were in themselves the grand reason why it was conceived, 
—as a golden chain to connect the living man with a divine 
ancestor, The genealogy therefore taken as a whole (and 
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its value consists in its being taken as a whole) was from 
the beginning a fiction; but the names of the father and 
grandfather of the living man, in whose day it first came 
forth, weredoubtlessthose of real men. Wherever therefore 
we can verify the date of a genealogy, as applied to some 
living person, we may reasonably presume the two lowest 
members of it to be also those of real persons: but this has. 
no application to the time anterior to the Olympiads—still 
less to the pretended times of the Trojan war, the Kaly- 
donian boar-hunt, or the deluge of Deukalion. To reason 
(as Mr. Clinton does, Introd. p. vi.),— “Because Aristomachus 
was a real man, therefore his father Cleodzeus, his grand- 
father Hyllus, and so farther upwards, &c. must have been 
real men,”—is an inadmissible conclusion. The historian 
Hekatseus was a real man, and doubtless his father Hege- 
sander also—but it would be unsafe to march up hie 
genealogical ladder fifteen steps to the presence of the 
ancestorial god of whom he boasted: the upper steps of 
the ladder will be found broken and unreal. Not to mention 
thatthe inference, from real son to real father, is inconsisteut 
with the admissions in Mr. Clinton’s own genealogical 
tables; for he there inserts the names of several mythical 
fathers as having begotten real historical sons. 

The paneral authority of Mr. Clinton’s book, and the 
sincere respect which I entertain for his elucidations of 
the later chronology, have imposed upon me the duty of 
assigning those grounds on which I dissent from his con- 
clusions prior to the first recorded Olympiad. The reader 
who desires to see the numerous and contradictory guesses 
(they deserve no better name) of the Greeks themselves in 
the attempt to chronologise their mythical narratives, will 
find them in the copious notes annexed to the first half of 
his first volume. As I consider all such researches not 
merely as fruitless in regard to any trustworthy result, but 
as serving to divert attention from the genuine form and 
really illustrative character of Grecian legend, I have not 
thought it right to go over the same ground in the present 
work. Differing as Ido, however, from Mr. Clinton’s views 
on this subject, I concur with him in deprecating the 
application of etymology (Introd. p. xi.-xii.) as a general 
scheme of explanation to the characters and events of 
Greek legend. Amongst the many causes which operated 
as suggestives and stimulants to Greek fancy in the creation 


ve 
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of these interesting tales, doubtless Etymology has had its 
share; but it cannot be applied (as Hermann, above all 
others, has sought to apply it) for the purpose of impartin 

supposed sense and system to the general body of mythica 
narrative. I have already remarked on this topic in a 


former chapter. 


It would be curious to ascertain at what time, or by 
whom, the earliest continuous genealogies, connecting 


existing persons with the supposed antecedent 
age of legend, were formed and preserved. 
Neither Homer nor Hesiod See | any verl- 
fiable present persons or circumstances: had they 
done so, the age of one or other of them could 
have been determined upon good evidence, which 
we may fairly presume to have been impossible, 
from the endless controversies upon this topic 
among ancient writers. In the Hesiodic Works 


At what 
time did 
the poets 
begin to 
produce 
continuous 
genealo- 
gies, from 
the my- 
thical to 
the real 
world? 


and Days, the heroes of Troy and Thébes are even pre- 
sented as an extinct race, radically different from the poet’s 
own contemporaries, who are a new race, far too depraved 
to be conceived as sprung from the loins of the heroes; so 
that we can hardly suppose Hesiod (though his father was 
a native of the Holic Kymé) to have admitted the pedigree 
of the Holic chiefs, as reputed descendants of Agamemnon. 
Certain it is that the earliest poets did not attempt to 
measure or bridge over the supposed interva], between 
their own age and the war of Troy, by any definite series of 
fathers and sons: whether Eumélus or Asius made any 
such attempt, we cannot tell, but the earliest continuous 
backward genealogies which we find mentioned are those 
of Pherekydés, Hellanikus, and Herodotus, It is well 
known that Herodotus, in his manner of computing the 
upward genealogy of the Spartan kings, assigns the date 
of the Trojan war to a period 800 years earlier than 
himself, equivalent about to 3B.c. 1270-1250; while the 
subsequent Alexandrine chronologists, Eratosthenés and 
Apollodorus, place that event in 1184 and 1183 3.c.; and 
the Parian marble refers it to an intermediate date, different 
from either—1209 s.c. Ephorus, Phanias, Timeus, Klei- 
tarchus, and Duris, had each his own conjectural date; but 
the computation of the Alexandrine chronologists was the 


1 See above, Chap. ii. 
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most generally followed by those who succeeded them, and 
seems to have passed to modern times as the received date 
of this great legendary event—though some distinguished 
inquirers have adopted the ee of Herodotus, which 


Larcher has attempted to vin 
It is unnecessary to state that in my 


feeble, dissertation. 1 


icate in an elaborate, but 


view the inquiry has no other value except to illustrate the 
ideas which guided the Greek mind, and to exhibit its 


Evidence 
of mental 
progress 
when men 
methodise 
the past, 
even on 
fictitious 
principles, 


bein 


1 Larcher, Chronologie d’Héro- 
dote, chap. xiv. p. 352—401. 

From the capture of Troy down 
to the passage of Alexander with 
his invading army into Asia, the 
latter a known date of 33448.0., the 
following differentreckonings wore 
made :— 


Phanias.. .. gave 715 years. 


Ephorus.. .. » 785 yy 
Eratosthendés 774 iy 
Timseus .. .. 

Kleitarchus.. \ BED” og 


Duris ee ee ” 1000 +] 
(Clemens, Alexand. Strom. i. 
p. 337.) 


Domocritus estimated a space of 
730 years between his composition 
of the Mixpog Ataxcopog and the 
capture of Troy (Diogen. Laért. 
ix. 41). Isokratés believed the La- 
cedsmonians to have been estab- 
lished in Peloponnésus 700 years, 
and he repeats this in three dif- 
ferent passages (Archidam. p. 118; 
Panathen. p. 275; De Pace, p. 178). 
The dates of these three orations 
themselves differ by twenty-four 
years, the Archidamus being older 
than the Panathenaic by that inter- 
val; yet he employs the same 
number of years for each in cal- 


progress from the days of Homer to those of 
Herodotus. For it argues a considerable mental 
progress when men begin to methodise the past, 
even though they do so on fictitious principles, 
as yet uuprovided with those records 
which alone could put them on a better course. 
The Homeric man was satisfied with feeling, 


culating backwards to the Tro‘an 
war (see Clinton, vol. i, Introd. 
p- 5). In round numbers, his cal- 
culation coincides pretty nearly 
with the 800 years given by Hero- 
dotus in the preceding century. 

The remarks of Boeckh on the 
Parian marble gencrally, in his 
Corpus lnscriptionum Gree. t. ii. 
p. 322—336, are extremely valuable, 
but especially his criticism on the 
epoch of the Trojan war, which 
stands the twenty-fourth in the 
Marble. The ancient chronologists, 
from Damastés and Hellanikus 
downwards, professed to fix not 
only the exact year, -but the exact 
month, day and hour in which 
this celebrated capture took place. 
[Mr. Clinton pretends to no more 
than the possibility of determining 
the event within fifty years, In- 
troduct. p. vi.J] Boeckh illus- 
trates the manner of their argu- 
mentation. 

O, Miller observes (History of 
the Dorians, t. ii. p. 442. Eng. Tr.), 
“In reckoning from the migration 
of the Heraklidx downward, we 
follow the Alexandrine chrono- 
logy, of which it should be ob- 
served, that our materials only 
enable us to restore it to its origi- 
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imagining, and believing, particular incidents of a sepposed 

ast, without any aa to graduate the line of connexion 
Daveen then and himself: to introduce fictitious hypotheses 
and media of connexion is the business of a succeeding 
age, when the stimulus of rational curiosity is first. felt, 
without any authentic materials to supply it. We have 
then the form of history operating upon the matter of 
legend—the transition-state between legend and history; 
less interesting indeed than either separately, yet necessary 
as a step between the two. 


nal state, not to examine its cor- 
rectness.” 


jecture, supposes him to have 
chosen “a middle point between 


But I do not see upon what evi- 
dence even 80 much as this can be 
done. Mr. Clinton, adinitting that 
Eratosthenés fixed his date by con- 


the longer and shorter computu- 
tions of his predecessors.” Boockh 
thinks this explanation unsatis- 
factory (/. c. p. o28), 
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CHAPTER XX, 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED 
IN GRECIAN LEGEND. 


Tuovucu the particular persons and events chronicled in 
the legendary poems of Greece, are not to be regarded as 
acsuae ta to the province of real history, those poems are 
nevertheless full of instruction as pictures of life and 
manners; and the very same circumstances which divest 
their composers of all credibility as historians, render them 
so much the more valuable as unconscious expositors of 
their own contemporary society. While professedly des- 
cribing an uncertified past, their combinations are involun- 
tarily borrowed from the surrounding present. For among 
communities, such as those of the primitive Greeks, without 
Legendary books, without means of extended travel, without 

oems of acquaintance with foreign languages and habits, 
Iuable the imagination even of highly gifted men was 
pictures of naturally enslaved by the circumstances around 


me them ‘to a far greater degree than in the later 
enee days of Solén or Herodotus; insomuch that the 
gtoneat characters which they conceived and the scenes 
facts. which they described would for that reason bear 


a stronger generic resemblance to the realities of their own 
time and locality. Nor was the poetry of that age addressed 
to lettered and critical authors, watchful to detect plagia- 
rism, sated with simple imagery, and requiring something 
of novelty or peculiarity in every fresh production. To 
captivate their emotions, it was sufficient to depict with 

enius and fervour the more obvious manifestations of 
fama adventure or suffering, and to idealise that type of 
society, both private and public, with which the hearers 
around were familiar. Even in describing the gods, where 
a great degree of latitude and deviation might have been 
expected,! we see that Homer introduces into Olympus 


1 Kal tobe Aeobc S& Sta toUto mav- of pév Ete xal viv, of 6a to dpyaioy, 
tee pack Szathevecdar, rexal adtot, ESacrredovto. “Qonep be xal ta tidy 
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the passions, the caprices, the love of power and patronage, 
the alternation of dignity and weakness, which animated 
the bosom of an ordinary Grecian chief; and this tendency, 
to reproduce in substance the social relations to which he 
had been accustomed, would operate still more powerfully 
when he had to describe simply human characters—the 
chief and his people, the warrior and his comrades, the 
husband, wife, father, and son—or the imperfect rudiments 
of judicial and administrative proceeding. That his narra- 
tive on all these points, even with fictitious characters and 
events, presents a close approximation to general reality, 
there can be no reason to doubt.1 The necessity under 
which he lay of drawing from a store, then happily unex- 
hausted, of personal experience and observation, is one of 
the causes of that freshness and vivacity of description for 
which he stands unrivalled, and which constituted the 
imperishable charm of the Iliad and Odyssey from the 
beginning to the end of Grecian literature. 

While therefore we renounce the idea of chronologising 
or historicising the events of Grecian legend, 


- 4? They aro 
we may turn them to profit asvaluable memorials jnemorints 
of that state of society, feeling and intelligence, of the frat 
which must be-to us the starting-point of the Grecian so- 
history of the people. Of course the legendary ciety—the 

: ‘ P . starting 
age, like all those which succeeded it, had its point of 
antecedent causes and determining conditions; tee 

1 . 


but of these we know nothing, and we are com- 
pelled to assume it as a primary fact for the purpose of 
following out its subsequent changes. To conceive absolute 
beginning or origin (as Niebuhr has justly remarked) is 
beyond the reach of our faculties: we can neither apprehend 
nor verify anything beyond progress, or development, or 
decay 2—change from one set of circumstances to another, 


2 Niebuhr, Rémische Geschichte, 
vol. i. p. 55, 2nd ed. “Erkennt 


dautotc agpoporodoty of &v8pwror, 
ootw xal rods Bloug twWv Dewy 


(Aristot. Politic. i. 1, 7). 

1 In the pictures of the Homerio 
Heroes, there is no material dif- 
ference of character recognised 
between one race of Greeks and 
another—or even between Greeks 
and Trojans. See Helbig, Die 
sittlichen Zustinde des Gricchi- 
schen Heldenalters, part ii. p. 58. 


man aber, dass aller Ursprung jen- 
seits unserer nur Entwickeclung 
und Fortgang fassenden Bogriffe 
liegt; und beschrankt sich von 
Stufe auf Stufe im Umfang der 
Geschichte zuriickzugehen, so wird 
man Volker eines Stammes (das 
heisst, durch eigenthiimliche Art 
und Sprache identisch) vielfach 
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operated by some definite combination of physical or moral 
laws. In the case of the Greeks, the legendary age, as the 
earliest in any way known to us, must be taken as the 
initial state from which this series of changes commences. 
We must depict its prominent characteristics as well as 
we can, and show—partly how it serves to prepare, partly 
how it forms a contrast to set off—the subsequent ages of 
Sol6n, of Periklés, and of Demosthenés, 

1. The political condition, which Grecian legend every- 
where presents to us, Js in its principal features strikingly 
different from that which had become universally prevalent 
among the Greeks in the time of the Peloponnésian war. 
Historical oligarchy, as well as democracy, agreed in 
requiring a certain established system of government, 
comprising these three elements—specialised functions, 
temporary functionaries, and ultimate responsibility (under 
some forms or other) to the mass of qualified citizens— 
either a Senate or an Ecclesia, or both. There 


Compari- ; gee ; 

son of were of course many and capital distinctions 

legendary between one government and another, in respect 

historical to the qualification of the citizen, the attributes 
reece— ee 

pe and efficiency of the general assembly, the 

ment of 


admissibility to power, &c.; and men might often 
be dissatiabed with the way in which these 
questions were determined in their own city. But in the 
mind of every man, some determining ‘rule or system— 
something like what im modern times is called a constitution 


the latter— 


oben an sich entgegenliegenden progress, and when we attempt 


Kiistenlindern antreffen ,.. ohne 
dass irgend etwas die Voraus- 
setzung erheischte, eine von die- 
sen getrennten Landschaften sei 
die urspriingliche Heimath gewe.- 
sen, von wo ein Theil nach der 
andern gewandert ware... Dies 
ist der Gecographie der Thier- 
geschlechter und der Vegetation 
analog: deren grosse Bezirke durch 
Gebirge geschieden werden und 
beschrankte Meere einschliessen.” 

“When we once recognise, how- 
ever, that all absolute beginning 
lies out of the reach of our mental 
conceptions, which comprehend 
nothing: beyond development and 


nothing more than to go back 
from the later to the earlier stages 
in the compass of history, we 
shall often find, on opposite coasts 
of the same sea, people of one 
stock (that is of the same peculiar 
customs and language), without 
being warranted in supposing that 
either of these separate coasts was 
the primitive home from whence 
emigrants crossed over to the 
other. This is analogous to the 
geography of animals and plants, 
whose wide districts are severed 
by mountains and enclose internal 
seas,” 
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—was indispensable to any government entitled to be called 
legitimate, or capable of creating in the mind of a Greek 
a feeling of moral obligation to obey it. The functionaries 
who exercised authority under it might be more or less 
competent or popular; but his personal feelings towards 
them were commonly lost in his attachment or aversion to 
the general system. IPfany energetic man could by audacity 
or craft break down the constitution aud render himself 
permanent ruler according to his own will and pleasure— 
even though he might govern well, he could never inspire 
the people with any sentiment of duty towards him. His 
sceptre was illegitimate from the begimuing, and even the 
taking of his life, far from being interdicted by that moral 
feeling which condemned the shedding of blood in other 
cases, was considered meritorious. Nor could he be men- 
tioned in the language except by a name! (tUpavvos, despot) 
which branded him as an object of mingled fear and dislike, 
If we carry our eyes back from historical to legendary 
Greece, we find a picture the reverse of what og the 
has been here sketched. We discern a govern- former. 
ment in which there is little or no scheme or system,—still 
less any idea of responsibility to the governed,—but in 
which the main-spring of obedience on the part of the 
people consists in their personal feeling and reverence to- 
wards the chief. We remark, first and foremost, the King; 
next, a limited number of subordinate kings or chiefs; after- 
wards, the mass of armed freemen, husbandmen, artisans, 
freebooters, &c.; lowest all, the free labourers for hire and 
the bought slaves. The King is not distinguished 
by any broad or impassable boundary from the 
other chiefs, to each of whom the title Basileus 
is applicable as well as to himself: his supremacy 
has been inherited from his ancestors, and passes by descent, 
as a general rule, to his eldest son, having been conferred 
upon the family as a privilege by the favour of Zeus.2 In 


The king— 
in legen- 
dary 
Greece. 


1 The Greek name tdpavyoc can- 
not be properly rendered tyrant; 
for many of the tUpawor by no 
means deserved to be so called, 
nor is it consistent with the use 
of language to speak of a mild 
and well-intentioned tyrant. The 
word despot is the nearest approach 
which we can make to it, since it 


is understood to imply that a man 
has got more power than he ought 
to have, while it does not exclude 
a beneficent use of such power by 
some individuals. It is however 
very inadequate to express the full 
strength of Grecian feeling which 
the original word called forth. 

2 The Pheakian king Alkinons 
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war, he is the leader, foremost in personal prowess, and 
directing all military movements; in peace, he is the 
general protector of the injured and oppressed; he farther 
offers up those public prayers and sacrifices which are in- 
tended to obtain for the whole people the favour of the 


gods. “An ample domain is assigne 


to him as an appur- 


tenance of his lofty position, while the produce of his fields 
and his cattle is consecrated in part to an abundant, though 
rude, hospitality. Moreover, he receives frequent presents, 
to avert his enmity, to conciliate his favour, or to buy off 


(Odyas. vii.565—65): there are twelve 
other Pheakian Bzetdre¢, he is 
himself the thirteenth (viii. 291). 

The chief men in the Iliad, and 
‘the suitors of Penelop& in the 
Odyssey, are called usually and 
indiscriminately both Baotyec and 
“Avaxtec; tho latter word however 
designates them as men of pro- 
perty and masters of slaves (ana- 
logous to the subsequent word 
Segnotys, Which word does not 
occur in Homer, though 6é2szowa 
is found in the Odyssey), while 
the former word marks them as 
persons of conspicuous station in 
the tribe (see Odyss. i. 393—401; 
xiv. 63), A chief could only be 
Baotreds of freemen; but he might 
be “Ava& either of freemen or of 
slaves. 

Agamemnon and Menelaus be- 
long to the most kingly race (yévo¢ 
Avothkzotepov: compare Tyrtmus, 
I‘ragm, ix. v. 8, p. 9, ed. Schneide- 
win) of the Pelopids, to whom the 
sccptre originally made for Zeus 
has been given by Hermés (Iliad, 
ji. 101; ix. 160; x. 259); compare 
Odyss. xv. 539. The 1ace of Dar- 
danus are the favourite offspring 
of Zeus, Bactrkedratoy among the 
Trojans (lind, xx. 3804). These 
races are the parallels of the 
kingly prosapia called Amali, As- 
dingi, Gungingi and Lithingi, 
among the Goths, Vandals, and 
Lombards (Jornandes, De Rebus 
Geticig, oc, 14—22; Paul Warne- 


frid, Gest. Langob. c, 14—21); and 
the apytxdy yévos among the Chao- 
nian Epirots (Thucyd. ii. 80). 

1 Odyss. i, 392; xi. 184; xiii. 14; 
xix. 109,— 

Ob wiv yap tt xaxdv Basthedepey. 

aiba te oi 6 
"Agvetoy méhetar, xal tiunéstepos 
avto¢, 
Tliad, ix, 15{—297 (when Agamem- 
non is promising seven townships 
to Achilles, as a means o! ap- 
peasing his wrath) :— 

"Ey 8 avipz¢ vatouct moduptives, 

modvuBuvtat, 

Ot xé oe Swrivygot, Geov we, trpy- 

sOUst, 

Kal cot bxo oxyrtpw Ainapae te- 

éover Géprotay. 
See liad, xii. 312; and the re- 
proaches’ of Thersités (ii. 226)— 
Bacthyse Swpopayousg (Hesiod, Opp. 
Di. 38—264). 

The Roman kings had a large 
tépevoc assigned to them,—‘agri, 
arva, et arbusta et pascui leti at- 
que uberes” (Cicero, De Republ. 
v. 2): the German kiugs received 
presents: “Mos est civitatibus (ob- 
serves Tacitus respecting the Ger- 
mans whom he describes, M. G. 15) 
ultro ac viritim conferre principi- 
bus, vel armentorum vel frugum, 
quod pro honore acceptum etiam 
necessitatibus subvenit.” 

The revenue of the Persian kings 
before Darius consisted only of 
what were called éwp2 or presents 
(Herod. iii. 89): Darius first intro- 
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his exactions; and when plunder is taken from the enemy, 
a large previous share, comprising probably the most mi 
luring female captive, is reserved for him apart from the 
general distribution. ! 

Such is the position of the King in the heroic times of 
Greece,—the only person (if we except the heralds and 
priests, each both special and subordinate) who is then pre- 
sented to us as clothed with any individual authority,—the 
person by whom all the executive functions, then few in 
number, which the society requires, are either performed 
or directed. His personal ascendency—derived from divine 
countenance bestowed both upon himself individually and 


upon his race, and probably from accredited 
divine descent—is the salient feature in the pic- 
ture. The people hearken to his voice, embrace 
his propositions, and obey his orders: not merely 
resistance, but even criticism upon his acts, is 


duced both the name of tribute 
and the determinate assessment. 
King Polydektés in Seriphos in- 
vites his friends to so festival, the 
condition of which is that each 
guest shall contribute to an Epzvo¢ 
for his benefit (Pherekydés, Fragm. 
26, ed. Didot); & case to which the 
Thracian banquet prepared by 
Seuthés affords an exact parallel 
(Xenophon, Anab. vii. 3, 16-32: 
compare Thucyd. ii. 97, and Wel. 
cker, Aéschyl. Trilogie, p. 381) 
Such Aids or Benevolences, even 
if originally voluntary, became in 
the end compulsory. In the Euro- 
pean monarchies of the middle 
ages, what were called free gifts 
were more ancient than publio 
taxes: “The feudal Aids (observes 
Mr. Hallam) are the beginning of 
taxation, of which they for a long 
time answered the purpose” (Middle 
Ages, ch. fi. part i. p. 189). 80 
about the Aides in the old French 
Monarchy, “La Cour des Aides 
avoit 6t6 instituéde, et sa jurisdic- 
tion s’étoit formée, lorsque le 
domaine des Rois auffisoit & toutes 
les dépenses de l’Etat, les droits 


His over- 
ruling 
personal 
ascend- 
ency. 


generally 


d’Aides étoient alors des supplé- 
mens peu considérables et toujours 
temporaires. Depuis, le domaine 
des Rois avoit été anéanti: les 
Aides, au contraire, étoient de- 
venues permanentes et formoient 
prosque la totalité des ressources 
du trésor.” (Histoire de la Fronde, 
par M. de St. Aulaire, ch. iii. p. 
124.) 

1’Ent ontots yépzoe notpixal Ba- 
othsiat, is the description which 
Thucydidés gives of these heroic 
governments (i. 13). 

The language of Aristotle (Polit. 
iii. 10, 1) is much the same: ‘H 
Basthela 1 mept rods Hpwexcde yps- 
voug—aotyn 8 ay éxovtwy piv, él 
ctat 8 wmpropévers’ otpatyyos 8 iy 
nal Sixaotns 6 Bacthede, xal thy 
mTpoe TODS Yeode xUptac. 

Itean hardly be said correctly, 
however, that the king’s authority 
was defined: nothing can well be 
more indefinite. 

Agamemnon enjoyed or assumed 
the power of putting to death a 
disobedient soldier (Aristot. Polit. 
fii. 9, 2). The words which Aris- 
totle read in the speech of Aga- 
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exhibited in an odious point of view, and is indeed never 
heard of except from some one or more of the subordinate 
princes. To keep alive and justify such feelings in the 
public mind, however, the king must himself possess vari- 
ous accomplishments, bodily and mental, and that too in a 
superior degree.!| He must be brave in the field, wise in 
the council, and eloquent in the agora; he must be endued 
with bodily strength and activity above other men, and 
must be an adept, not only in the use of his arms, but also 
in those athletic exercises which the crowd delight to wit- 
ness. Even the more homely varieties of manual acquire- 
ments are an addition to his character,—such as the craft 
of the carpenter or shipwright, the straight furrowing of 
the ploughman, or the indefatigable persistence of the mower 
without repose or refreshment throughout the longest day.? 
The conditions of voluntary obedience, during the Grecian 
heroic times, are family descent with personal force and 
superiority, mental as well as bodily, in the chief, coupled 
with the favour of the gods: an old chief, such as Péleus 
and Laértes, cannot retain his position.? But, on the other 
hand, where these elements of force are present, a good 
deal of violence, caprice and rapacity is tolerated: the 
ethical judgement is not exact in scrutinising the conduct 
of individuals so pre-eminently endowed. As in the case of 
the gods, the general epithets of good, just,&c.are applied 
to them as euphemisms arising from submission and fear, 
being not only not suggested, but often pointedly belied, 
by their particular acts. These words signify4 the man of 


memnén in the Iliad—ITap yap épol 
Qavaros—are not in our present 
copies: the Alexandrine critics 
effaced many traces of the old 
manners, 

1 Striking phrases on this head 
are put into the mouth of Sarpé- 
dén (Iliad, xii. 810—322). 

Kings are named and commis- 
sioned by Zeus,—’Ex d& Ard¢ Bacr- 
rHe¢ (Hesiod, Theogon. 96; Calli- 
mach, Hymn. ad Jov. 79: xpatépw 
Gepanovte Atbe is & sort of para- 
phrase for the kingly dignity in 
the case of Pelias and Néleus 
(Odyas. xi. 255; compare Iliad, il. 
204). 


2 Odysseus builds his own bed 
and bedchamber and his own raft 
(Odyass. xxiii. 188; v. 246—255): he 
boasts of being an excellent mower 
and ploughman (xviii. 365—375): 
for his astonishing proficiency in 
the athletic contests, see viii. 180 
—230. Paris took a share in build- 
ing his own house (Iliad, vi. 314). 

* Odyass. xi. 496; xxiv. 136—248, 

* See this prominent meaning of 
the words ayabd<, tcbhdc, xaxdey 
&c., copiously illustrated in Wel- 
cker’s excellent Prolegomena to 
Theognis, sect. 9—16. Camerarius, 
in his notes on that poet (v. 19), 
bad already conceived clearly the 
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birth, wealth, influence and daring, whose arm is.strong to 
destroy or to protect, whatever may be the turn of his 
moral sentiments; while the opposite epithet, bud, de- 
signates the poor, lowly and weak, from whose dispositions, 
be they ever so virtuous, society has little either to hope or 
to fear. 

Aristotle, in his general theory of government, lays 
down the position, that the earliest sources of 
obedience and authority among mankind are per- 
sonal, exhibiting themselves most perfectly in the 
type of eal supremacy; and that therefore 
ihe kingly government, as most conformable to 
this stage of social sentiment, became probably 
the first established everywhere. And in fact it 
still continued in his time to be generally pre- 
valent among the non-Hellenic nations catiod 


Difficulty 
which Arise 
totle found 
in explain- 
ing to him- 
self the 
voluntary 
obedience 
paid to the 
early kings. 
iately around ; 
though the Phenician cities and ae the most civilised 
of all non-Hellenic states, were republics, Nevertheless, 
so completely were the feelings about kingship reversed 
among his contemporary Greeks, that he finds it difficult 
to euter into the voluntary obedience paid by his ancestors 
to their early heroic chiefs. He cannot explain to his 
own satisfaction how any one man should have been so 


much superior to the companions around him as to main- 


sense in which these words are 
used. Iliad, xv. 328. Ota te toi 


the Iliad downward, and doter- 
mining the habitual designation 


ayainiot napadpmwor yépyss. Com- 
pare Hesiod, Opp. Di. 216, and the 
line in Athcnwus, v. p. 178, Ad<o- 
uaro. & ayalol Serk@y ext Saitac 
tage. 

“Moralis illarum vocum vis, et 
civilis—quarum hec a lexicographis 
et commentatoribus plurimis fere 
neglecta est—probe discernends 
erunt. Quod quo facilius fieret, 
nescio an ubi posterior intellectus 
valet, majusculaé scribendum fuisset 
"Ayafct et Kaxoi.” 

-If this advice of Welcker could 
have been followed, much mis- 
conception would have been ob- 
-viated. The reference of these 
words to power and not to worth, 
is their primitive import in the 
Greek language, descending from 


VOL. IT. 


of parties during the period of 
active political dispute. The ethical 
meaning of the word hardly ap- 
pears until the discussions raised 
by Sokratés, and prosecuted hy 
bis disciples: but the primitive 
import still continued to maintain 
concurrent footing. 

I shall have occasion to touch 
more largely on this subject, when 
I come to expound the Grecian 
political parties. At present it is 
enough to remark that the epithets 
of good men, best men (the better 
classes, according to a phrase com- 
mon éven now), habitually applied 
afterwards to the aristocratical 
parties, descend from the rudest 
period of Grecian society. 

41 Aristot. Polit. i. 1, 7, 


Ir 
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tain such immense personal ascendency: he suspects that 
in such small communities great merit was very rare, 80 
that the chief had few competitors.1 Such remarks il- 
lustrate strongly the revolution which the Greek mind had 
undergone during the preceding centuries, in regard to the 
internal grounds of political submission. But the connect- 
ing link between the Homeric and the republican schemes 
of government is to be found in two adjuncts of the Homeric 
royalty, which are now to be mentioned—the Boulé, or 
council of chiefs, and the Agora, or general assembly of 
freemen. 

These two meetings, more or less frequently convoked, 
and interwoven with the earliest habits of the 


The Boulé Boe eis : eps “a . 
sine primitive Grecian communities, are exhibited in 

gora: : 
their limit te monuments of the legendary age as oppor 
ed inter- tunities for advising the king, and media for pro- 
ventionand mulgating his intentions to the people, rather 
nation to than as restraints upon his authority. Unques- 
the king. 


tionably they must have conduced in practice to 
the latter result as ‘vali as to the former; but this is not 
the light in which the Homeric poems describe them. The 
chiefs, kings, princes, or Gerontes—for the same word in 
Greek designates both an old man and a man of conspicu- 
ous rank and position—compose the Council,? in which, 
according to the representations in the Iliad, the resolutions 
of Agamemnon on the one side and of Hectér on the other 
appear uniformly to prevail. The harshness and even con- 
tempt with which Hector treats respectful opposition from 
his ancient companion Polydamas—the desponding tone 


1 Kai dca cadet’ tawe ¢8aarredo.-to 
rpotepov, Bt. ondvioy Hy evpety y= 
Spa¢ Srapipovtag xat’ apstyy, ZrAkwes 
TE XL TOTE Pixpag GlxovvTag TOhELE 
(Polit. iii. 10, 7); also the same 
treatise, v. 8, 6, and v. 8, 22, Od 
ylvovtat 6° Ett Baotdsian viv, &c. 

Aristotlo handles monarchy far 
less copiously than either oligarchy 
or democracy: the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of his third book, 
in which he discusses it, are never- 
theless very interesting to peruse. 

In the conception of Plato also, 
the kingly government, if it is to 
work well, implies a breed superior 


to humanity to hold the sceptre 
(Legg. iv. p. 6, 173). 

The Athenian dramatic poets 
(especially Euripidés) often put 
into the mouths of their heroic 
characters popular sentiments 
adapted to the democratical atmo- 
sphere of Athens—very different 
from what we find in Homer. 

2 Bourny 5¢ npWtov psyabbuwy ifs 
yepovtwy (Iliad, ii. 53): compare x. 
195—415. "Ihov, markacod dypoye- 
povtosg (xi. 371). So also the mo- 
dern words Seigneur, Signore, 
from Senior; and the Arabic word 
Shaik. 
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and conscious inferiority of the latter, and the unanimous 
assent which the former obtains, even when quite in the 
wrong—all this is clearly set forth in the poem:! while in 
the Grecian camp we see Nestdr tendering his advice in the 
most submissive and delicate manner to Agamemnon, to be 
adopted or rejected as “the king of men” might determine. ? 
The Council is a purely consultative body, assembled not 
with any power of peremptorily arresting mischievous re- 
solves of the king, but solely for his information and 
guidance. He himself is the presiding (Boulephorus or) 
member? of council; the rest, collectively as well as indivi- 
dually, are his subordinates. 

We proceed from the Council to the Agora. Accord- 
ing to what seems the received custom, the king, after having 
talked over his intentions with the former, proceeds to 
announce them tothe people. The heralds make the crowd 
sit down in order,‘ and enforce silence: any one of the 
chiefs or councillors—but as it seems, no one else5—is al- 
lowed to address them: the king first promulgates his in- 
tentions, which are then open to be commented upon by 
others. But in the Homeric agora no division of affirma- 
tive or negative voices ever takes place, nor is any formal 
resolution ever adopted. The nullity of positive 
function strikes us even more in the Agora than 
in the Council. It is an assembly for talk, com- 
munication and discussion to a certain extent by 
the chiefs, in presence of the people as listeners 
and sympathisers—often for sloquence and some- 
times for quarrel—but here its ostensible purposes end. 


The Agorn 
—a medium 
for promul- 
gation of 
the inten- 
tions of 
the king. 


1 Tijad, xviii. 313,— 
"Extopt piv yap énavyjsay xaxa 
PLYTLOWYTL, 
Tovkvdapavte 8 Gp obttc, 8 
t-D.qy gpateto Boudny. 
Also xii. 213, where Polydamas 
@ays to Hector,— 
. erel obde pey 0062 Eorxe 
Ajpov éévex mapih dyopsvepey, 
ody evi Bouhy, 
Odte not’ év nodhduw, aby bb xpa- 
toc alev adbery. 
2 Tliad, ix. 96—101. 
9 Iliad, vii. 126, [7Acvge—" Eo 80 
Mupptddvwy Bouryospus 7.8 ayoprtyHs. 
‘Considerable stress seems to 


be laid on the necessity that tiie 
people in the agora should sit 
down (Iliad, ii. 91): a standing 
agora is a symptom of tumult or 
terror (Iliad, xviii. 943); an evening 
agora, to which men cone elevated 
by wine, is also the forerunner of 
mischief (Odyss. iii. 158). 

Such evidences of regular fore 
malities observed in the agora are 
not without interest, 

5 Iliad, ii. 100,— 
elxoz aU7z7s 
Lyoiat’, dxovosiay 32 Biotprpiwy 

Bactdyw, 

Nitzsch (ad Odyss. ii. 14) con- 
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The Agora in Ithaka, in the second book of the Odys- 
sey, 18 convened by the youthful Telemachus, at the in- 
stigation of Athéné, not for the purpose of submitting any 
a ieee but in order to give formal and public notice 
to the suitors to desist from their iniquitous intrusion and 
pillage of his substance, and to absolve himself further, be- 
fore gods and men, from all obligations towards them, if 
they refuse to comply. For the slaughter of the suitors 
in all the security of the festive hall and banquet (which 
forms the catastrophe of the Odyssey), was a proceeding 
involving much that was shocking to Grecian feeling,! and 
therefore required to be preceded by such ample formalities, 
as would leave both the delinquents themselves without 
the shadow of excuse, and their surviving relatives without 
any claim to the customary satisfaction. For this special 
Agorasum- purpose Telemachus directs the heralds to sum- 


ee Uy mon an agora; but what seems most of all sur- 
hia in prising is, that none had ever been summoned or 
Ithaka. held since the departure of Odysseus himself, an 


interval of twenty years. “No agora or session has taken 
place amongst us (says the grey-headed Aigyptius who 
opens the proceedings) since Odysseus went on ship- 
board: and now, who is he that has called us together? 
what man, young or old, has felt such a strong necessity ? 
Has he received intelligence from our absent warriors, or 
has he other public news to communicate? He is our good 
friend for doing this: whatever his projects may be, I pray 
Zeus to grant him success.”2 Telemachus, answering the 
appeal forthwith, proceeds to tell the assembled Ithakans 
that he has no public news to communicate, but that he 
has convoked them upon his own private necessities. Next 
he sets forth pathetically the wickedness of the suitors, 
calls upon them personally to desist and upon the people 
to restrain them, and concludes by solemnly warning them, 
that, being henceforward free from all obligation towards 
them, he will invoke the avenging aid of Zeus, so “that 


troverts this restriction of indivi- 
dual manifestation to the chiefs: 
the view of O. Miiller (Hist. Do- 
rians, b. iii, c. 3) appears to me 
more correct: such was also the 
opinion of Aristotle—gysi totvuy 
"AptatoteAns Str 6 pév S7jpo¢g povou 


TOD AxOvoaL xUptos Hv, Ot be Hyepd- 
veg xat tod mpaéar (Schol. Iliad. ix. 
17): compare the same statement 
in his Nikomachean Ethics, iii. 5. 
‘See Iliad, ix. 635; Odyss. xi. 
419, 
2 Odyss. ii. 25—40, 
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they may be slain in the interior of his own house, without 
bringing upon him any subsequent pat ie 

We are not of course to construe the Homeric des- 
cription as anything more than an id¢éal, approximating to 
actual reality. But allowing all that can be required for 
such a limitation, it exhibits the Agora more as a special 
medium of publicity and intercommunication,? from the 
king to the body of the people, than as including any idea 
of respensibility on the part of the former or restraining 
force on the part of the latter, however such consequences 
may indirectly grow out of it. The primitive Grecian 
government is essentially monarchical, a ee on personal 
feeling and divine right: the memorable dictum in the 
Tliad is borne out by all that we hear of the actual prac- 
tice,—“The rule of many is not a good thing: let us have 
one ruler only—one king,—him to whom Zeus has given 


the sceptre and the tutelary sanctions.”3 


4 Odyss, ii. 43, 77, 145.— 

Nyrotwvot xev Enerta Gopwy Eve 

tooBev Shotobs. 

2 A similar character is given 
of the public assemblies of the 
early Franks and Lombards (Pfef- 
fel, Histoire du Droit Public en 
Allemagne, t. i. p. 18; Sismondi, 
Histoires des Républiques Italien- 
nes, t. i. c, 2, p. 71). 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ii, 
12) pays rather too high a com- 
pliment to the moderation of the 
Grecian heroic kings. 

The kings at Rome, like the 
Grecian heroic kings, began with 
an apy avurenfuvog: the words of 
Pomponius (De Origine Juris, i. 2) 
would be perhaps more exactly 
applicable to the latter than to the 
former: “Initio civitatis nostra 
Populus sine certA lege, sine jure 
certo, primum agere instituit: om- 
niaque manu a Regibus guberna- 
bantur.” Tacitus says (Ann. iii. 
26), “Nobis Romulus, ut libitum, 
imperitaverat: dein Numa religio- 
nibus et divino jure populum de- 
vinxit, repertaque quedam a Tullo 
et Anco: sed precipuus Servius 


Tullius sanctor Irgum fuit, quits 
etiam Reges obtemperarent.” The 
appointment of a Dictator under 
the Republic was a reproduction, 
for a short and definite interval, 
of this old unbounded authority 
(Cicero, De Republ. ii. 82; Zo- 
naras, Ann. vii. 13; Dionys. Hal. 
v. 75). 

See Rubino, Untersuchungen 
iiber Romische Verfassung und 
Geschichte, Cassel, 1839, Buch 1. 
Abschnitt 2, p. 112—132; and 
Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alter- 
thumskunde, i. sect. 18, p. 81—91. 

* Tjiad, ii. 204, Aganemndon pro- 
miges to make over to Achilles 
seven well-peopled cities, with a 
body of wealthy inhabitants (Iliad, 
ix, 153); and Menolaus, if he could 
have induced Odysseus to quit 
Ithaka and settle near him in Ar- 
gos, would have depopulated one 
of his neighbouring towns in or- 
der to make room for him (Odyss. 
iv. 176). 

Manso (Sparta, i. 1, p. 34) and 
Nitzsch (ad Odyss, iv. 171) are in- 
clined to exclude these passages 
as spurious,—a proceeding, in my 
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The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of beauty 
Agora in and vivacity, not only confirms our idea of the 
phe fecond passive, recipient, and listening character of the 

1e . . 
Tliad— Agora, but even presents a repulsive picture of 
picture 0’ the degradation of the mass of the people before: 

ssion = A 
which it the chiefs. Agamemnén convokes the Agora 
presents. for the purpose of immediately arming the Gee 
cian host, under a full impression that the gods have at last 
determined forthwith to crown his arms with gomplete 
victory. Such impression has been created by a special 
visit of Oneirus (the Dream-god), sent by Zeus during his. 
sleep—being indeed an intentional fraud on the part of 
Zeus, though Agamemnén does not suspect its deceitful 
character. At this precise moment, when he may be 
conceived to be more than usually anxious to get his army 
into the field and snatch the prize, an unaccountable fancy 
seizes him, that instead of inviting the troops to do what 
he really wishes, and encouraging their spirits for this one 
last effort, he will adopt a course directly contrary; he 
will try their courage by professing to believe that the 
siege had become desperate, and that there was no choice 
except to go on shipboard and flee. Announcing to Nestor 
and Odysseus, in preliminary council, his intention to hold 
this strange language, he at the same time tells them that 
he relies upon them to oppose it and counterwork its effect 
upon the multitude.1 | The agora is presently assembled, 
and the king of men pours forth a speech full of dismay 
and despair, concluding by a distinct exhortation to all 
present to go aboard and return home at once. Im- 
mediately the whole army, chiefs as well as people, break 
up and proceed to execute his orders: every one rushes 
off to get his ship afloat, except Odysseus, who looks on in 
mournful silence and astonishment. The army would have 
been quickly on its voyage home, had not the goddesses 
Héré and Athéné stimulated Odysseus to an instantaneous 
interference. He hastens among the dispersing crowd 
and diverts them from their purpose of retreat: to the 
chiefs he addresses flattering words, trying to shame them 
by gentle expostulation: but the people he visits with 


opinion, inadmissible, without 1 Tliad, ii, 74. [pwta 8 éywv 
more direct grounds than they are énecty xetpnoopat, &c, 
able to produce. 
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harsh reprimand and blows from his sceptre,! thus driving 
them back to their seats in the agora. 

Amidst the dissatisfied crowd thus unwillingly brought 
back, the voice of Thersités is heard the lon sa the loud- 
est,—a man ugly, deformed, and unwarlike, but fluent in 
speech, and especially severeand unsparing in his censure of 
ce chiefs, Agamemnén, Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this 
occasion, he addresses to the people a speech denouncing 
Agamemnon for selfish and greedy exaction poneraly: but 
particularly for his recent ill-treatment of Achilles—and he 
endeavours moreover to induce them to persist in their 
scheme of departure. In reply, Odysseus not only rebukes 
Thersités sharply for his impudence in abusing the com- 
mander in chief, but threatens that if ever such behaviour is 
repeated, he will strip him naked, and thrash him out of the 
assembly with disgraceful blows; as an earnest of which he 
administers to him at once a smart stroke with the studded 
sceptre, imprinting its painful mark ina bloody weal across 
his back. Thersités, terrified and subdued, sits down 
weeping, while the surrounding crowd deride him, and 
express the warmest approbation of Odysseus for having 
thus by force put the reviler to silence.? 

Both Odysseus and Nestér then address the agora, 
sympathising with Agamemnén for the shame which the 
retreat of the Greeks is about to inflict upon him, and 
urging emphatically upon every one present the obligation 
of persevering until the siege shall be successfully consum- 
mated. Neither of them animadverts at all upon Aga- 
memnon, either for his conduct towards Achilles, or for 
his childish freak of trying the temper of the army.3 

There cannot be a clearer indication than this des- 
cription—so graphic in the original poem—of the true 
character of the Homeric agora. The multitude who 
compose it are listening and acquiescent, not often hesi- 


1 Tliad, ii, 188—196,— * Iliad, ii, 284—340. Nor does. 
"Ouztva peby Baoerqa xat écoyov Thersitds, inhis criminatory speech 
auGp2 xiyzty, against Agamemnon, touch in any 
Tovd’ ayavoig enésoowy épytvcacxs way upon this anomalous point, 
MAPASTAG . -. though in the circumstances under 
“Ov @ 2d Orpon 7? Gvbpa t8ot, Bod- which his speech is made, it would 
Wits tT’ epevdpor, seem to be of all others the most 
To» oxyntpy éhdoaoxey, dpoxdy- natural—and the sharpest thrust 
ougus Te pVAM, &o, against the commander-in-chief. 


2 Iliad, ii, 213277, 
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tating, and never refractory! to the chief. The fate which 
awaits a presumptuous critic, even where his virulent 
reproaches are substantially well-founded, is plainly set 
forth in the treatment of Thersités; while the cupopulasiy 
of such a character is attested even more by the excessive 
pains which Homer takes to heap upon him repulsive 
personal deformities, than by the chastisement of Odys- 
seus—he is lame, bald, crook-backed, of misshapen head 
and squinting vision. 

But we cease to wonder at the submissive character 
Conduct of Of the Agora, when we read the proceedings of 
Odysseusto Odysseus towards the people themselves,—his 


the people oa 
and the fine words and flattery addressed to the chiefs, 
chicfs. and his contemptuous reproof and manual 


violence towards the common men, at a moment when both 
were doing exactly the same thing,—fulfilling the express 
bidding of Agamemnon, upon whom Odysseus does not 
offer a single comment. This scene, which excited a sen- 
timent of strong displeasure among the democrats of his- 
torical Athens,? affords a proof that the feeling of personal 
dignity, of which philosophic observers in Greece—Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon, Hippokratés, and Aristotle—boasted, as 
distinguishing the free Greek citizen from the slavish 
Asiatic, was yet undeveloped in the time of Homer.3 The 
ancient epic is commonly so filled with the personal ad- 
ventures of the chiefs, and the people are so constantly 
depicted as simple appendages attached to them, that we 
rarely obtain a glimpse of ihe treatment of the one apart 
from the other, such as this memorable Homeric agora 
affords. 

There remains one other point of view in which we 
are to regard the Agora of primitive Greece—as the scene 
in which justice was administered. The king is spoken of 
as constituted by Zeus the great judge of society. He has 
received from Zeus the sceptre and along with it the 
powers of command and sanction: the people obey these 
commands and enforce these sanctions, under him, en- 


1 See this illustrated in the I]posdobc, Eyoww’ ay S7jpov edpe- 


language of Théseus, Eurip. Sup- Vas TEPOV. 
plic, 349-—352. 2 Xenophén, Memorab. i, 2. 9. 
Adgar S& yp7Sw xat moher racy * Aristot. Polit. vii. 6,1; Hip- 
Ta5S° pocrat. De Aére, Loc. et Aq. v. 


Adis. 6’, éuod Gedovtog? GAAG tod 85—86; Herodot. vii. 154. 
doYou 
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riching him at the same time with lucrative presents and 
payments.1 Sometimes the king separately, sometimes 
the kings or chiefs or Gerontes in the plural number, are 
named as deciding disputes and awarding satis- 
faction to complainants: always however in 
hublic, in the midst of the assembled agora.? 
n one of the compartments of the shield of 
Achilles, the details of a judicial scene are des- 
cribed. While the agora is full of an eager and excited 
crowd, two men are disputing about the fine of satisfaction 
for the death of a murdered man—one averring, the other 
denying, that the fine had already been paid, and both 
demanding an inquest. The Gerontes are ranged on stone 
seats,’ in the holy circle, with two talents of gold lying 
before them, to be awarded to such of the litigants as shall 
make out his case to their satisfaction. The eels with 
their sceptres, repressing the warm sympathies of the crowd 
in favour of one or other of the parties, secure an alternate 
hearing to both.4 This interesting picture completely 
harmonises with the brief allusion of Hesiod to the judicial 


Justice ad- 
ministered 
in the 
Agora by 
the king 
or chiefs. 


1 The oxyrtpoy, Odurotes or Vente, 
and dyup7 go together, under the 
presiding superintendence of the 
gods. The goddess Themis both 
convokes and dismisses the agora 
(see Iliad, xi. 806; Odyss. ii. 67; 
Iliad, xx. 4). 

The OGiprotes, commandments, 
and sanctions, belong properly to 
Zeus (Odyss. xvi. 403); from him 
they are given in charge to earth- 
ly kings along with the sceptre 
(Iliad, i. 238; ii. 206). 

The commentators on Homer re- 
cognised Géptc, rather too strictly, 
as uyopag xat Bovrys rEesrv (see 
Eustath. ad Odyss. xvi. 403). 

The presents and the dAtnapat 
Qeprstes (liad, ix. 156). 

2? Hesiod, Theogon. 85; the single 
person judging seems to be men- 
tioned (Odyss. xii, 439). 

It deserves to be noticed that 
in Sparta the Senate decided ac- 
cugations of homicide (Aristot. 
Polit. iii. 1, 7): in historical 
Athens the Senate of Areiopagus 


originally did the same, and re- 
tained, even when its powers 
were much abridged, tho trial of 
accusations ofintentional homicide 
and wounding. 

Respecting the judicial functions 
of the carly Roman kings, Dionys. 
Hal, A. R. x. 1. To piv apyaioy ot 
Bactksig cp autwWy Etattoy THlg Ge- 
opsuorg Tag Cixag, xat TH SrxaenlE, 
bn’ éxelvwy, tout voNs 7y (Compare 
iv. 25; and Cicero, Republic. v. 2; 
Rubino, Untersuchungen, i. 2, p. 
122). 

> TiiadP xviii. 504.— 

Oi G2 yépovtes 
tac’ emt Eeatotor Air, izpor evi 
2022, 

Several of the old northern Sagas 
represent the old men assembled 
for the purpose of judging ag sit- 
ting on great stones in a circle 
called the Urtheilsring or Gerichts- 
ring (Leitfaden der Nordischen 
Alterthimer, p. 31, Copenhag. 
1837). 
* Homer, Tliad, xviii. 497-510, 
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trial—doubtless a real trial—between himself and his 
brother Persés. The two brothers disputed 


Complaints ° ‘ ° 
3 about their paternal inheritance, and the cause 


made by 


Hesiod of was carried to be tried by the chiefs in agora; 
judgment but Persés bribed them, and obtained an unjust 
in his, verdict for the whole.! So at least Hesiod af 


firms, in the bitterness of his heart: earnestly 
exhorting his brother not to waste a precious time, required 
for necessary labours, in the unprofitable occupation of 
witnessing and abetting litigants in the agora—for which 
(he adds) no man has proper leisure, unless his subsistence 
for the year beforehand be safely treasured up in his 
garners.2. He repeats more than once his complaints of 
the crooked and corrupt judgments of which the kings 
were habitually guilty; dwelling upon abuse of justice as 
the crying evil of his day, and predicting as well as invoking 
the vengeance of Zeus to repress it. And Homer ascribes 
the tremendous violence of the autumnal storms to the 
wrath of Zeus against those judges who disgrace the agora 
with their wicked verdicts. 

Though it is certain that in every state of society, the 
feelings of men when assembled in multitude will command 
a certain measure of attention, yet we thus find the Agora, 
in judicial matters still more than in political, serving 
merely the purpose of publicity. ‘It is the King 


The kin : | 
among — who is the grand personal mover of Grecian 
a heroic society.4 He is on earth the equivalent 
ia Weus of Zeus in the agora of the gods: the supreme 
i is in th i aa 

gods: god of Olympus e habit of carrying on 


his government with frequent publicity, of hear- 
ing some dissentient opinions, and of allowing himself 
oceasionally to be wheedled by Aphrodité or worried into 
compliance by Hér@ but his determination is at last con- 
clusive, subject only to the overruling interference of the 
More or Fates. Both the society of gods, and the vari- 
ous societies of men, are, according to the conceptions of 


1 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 37. 

2 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 27—33., 

* Hesiod, Opp. Di. 250—263 ; 
Homer, Iliad, xvi. 387. 

4 Tittmann (Darstellung = der 
Griechischen Staatsverfassungen, 
book ii. p. 63) gives too lofty an 


idea, in my judgment, of the con- 
dition and functions of the Homeric 
agora, 

5 Iliad, i. 520—527; iv. 14—56; 
especially the agora of the gods 
(xx. 16), 
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Grecian legend, carried on by the personal rule of a legi- 
timate sovereign, who does not derive his title from the 
special appointment of his subjects, though he governs with 
their full consent. In fact, Grecian legend presents to 
us hardly anything else, except these great individual 
personalities. The race, or nation, is as it were absorbed 
into the prince: eponymous persons, especially, are not 
merely princes, but fathers and representative unities, each 
the equivalent of that greater or less aggregate to which 
he gives name. 

But though in the primitive Grecian government, the 
king is the legitimate as well as the real sovereign, he is 
always conceived as acting through the council and agora. 
Both the one and the other are established and essential 
media through which his ascendency is brought to bear 
upon the society: the absence of such assemblies is the test 
and mark of savage men, as in the case of the Cyclopes.! 
Accordingly he must possess qualities fit to act with effect’ 
upon these two assemblies: wise reason for the council, 
unctuous eloquence for the agora.? Such is the idéal of the 
heroic government: a king not merely full of valour and 
resource asa soldier, but also sufficiently superior to those 
around him to ensure both the deliberate concurrence of 
the chiefs, and the hearty adhesion of the masses.3 That 
this picture is not, in all individual cases, realised, is un- 
questionable; but the endowments so often predicated of 
good kings show it to have been the type present to the 
uund of the describer.4 Xenophon, in his Cyropedia, 


1 Odyss. ix, 114.— 

Toiat» @ (the Cyclépes) ot’ 

4(op7t Bovdqeopar, obte Geptotes. 
"ALR ot? Obnhwy dptwy vatovar 
RAGH 0% 

"Ey angoat yAapupotow Geproteder 
G2 ExagsTNs 

Havéwy 7,0 22.dywr 098’ adA7).wy 
A2[UUIt. 

These lines illustrate the mean- 
ing of Siptc. , 

2 Sce this point set forth in the 
prolix discourse of Aristeides, 
Negi ‘Przopex7s (Or. xlv. vol. ii. 
p. 9') Hstotug .... tadta aye 
7p96 Ourom d2ymv.... Ott 2H 
CO TOLIXT 52 1ECE05 =75 dagthixgs, &e. 


* Peleus, king of the Myrmidons, 
is called (Iliad, vii. 126) ’Esli).o¢ 
Mupyisovwy Aaovdypopeg 78° ayops- 
tHS —Diomedes, ayooy 48 7 ayprlvw 
(iv. 400)—Nestér, diye UMwiwy 
ayop7zys—Sarpédon, Avziws Buar- 
opt (v. 633); and Idomeneus, Kov,- 
tWy Bovdrypop2 (xiii. 219). 

Hesiod (Theogon. 80—96) illus- 
tratcs still more ainply the tdéul o! 
the king governing by persuasion 
and inspired by the Muses. 

‘See the striking picture in 
Thucydidés (ii. 65). Kenophdén, in 
the Cyropexdia, puts into the mouth 
of his hero the Homeric compari- 
son between the good king and th» 
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depicts Cyrus as an improved edition of the Homeric Aga- 
memnon,—‘a good king and a powerful soldier,” thus 
idealising the perfection of personal government. 

It is important to point out these fundamental con- 
ceptions of government, discernible even before the dawn 
of Grecian history, and identified with the social life of the 
people. It shows us that the Greeks, in their subsequent 
revolutions and in the political experiments which their 


countless autonomous communities presented, worked upon: 


pre-existing materials—developing and exalting elements 
which had been at first subordinate, and suppressing or 
remodelling on a totally new principle, that which had been 
originally predominant. When we approach historical 
Greece, we find that (with the exception of Sparta) the 
primitive, hereditary, unresponsible monarch, uniting in 
himself all the functions of government, has ceased to reign 
—while the feeling of legitimacy, which originally induced 
his people to obey him willingly, has been exchanged for 
one of aversion towards the character and title generally. 
The multifarious functions which he once exercised have 
been parcelled out among temporary nominees. On the 
other hand, the Council or Senate, and the Agora, originally 
simple media through which the king acted, are elevated 
into standing and independent sources of author- 


Gocneil ity, controlling and holding in responsibility 

scale the various special officers to whom executive 

originally duties of one kind or another are confided. The 

ee general principle here indicated 1s common both 
1rough 


which the totheoligarchiesand the democracies which grew 


king acted, yp in historical Greece. Much as these two 


become in . 
historical governments differed from each other, and 


Greece the many as were the varieties even between one 


paramount : 
deposi- oligarchy or democracy and another, they all 


taries of = stood in equal contrast with the principle ofthe 
power. : a 
heroic government. Even in Sparta, where the 


good shepherd, implying as it does of ability, he is absolute ;—if 
immense superiority of organi- weak, he is a cipher. This pro- 
sation, morality, and intelligence ceeds fromthe want of fixed laws; 
(Cyroped. viii. p. 450, Hutchin- a want common to all Asia.” 
gon). (Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. 
Volney observes respecting the ii. p. 66.) Such was pretty much 
emirs of the Druses in Syria— the condition of the king in 
“Everything depends on circum- primitive Greece. 

stances: if the governor be a man 


~ 
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hereditary kingship lasted, it was preserved with lustre 
and influence exceedingly diminished,! and such 
timely diminution of its power seems to have 
been one of the essential conditions of its preser- 
vation.2. Though the Spartan kings had the 
hereditary command of the military forces, yet 
even in all foreign expeditions they copa | powers, 
acted in obedience to orders from home; while in affairs 
of the interior, the superior power of the Ephors sensibly 
overshadowed them. So that unless possessed of more 
than ordinary force of character, they seem to have exer- 
cised their chief influence as presiding members of the 
senate. 

There is yet another point of view in which it behoves 
us to take notice of the Council and the Agora as integral 
portions of the legendary government of the Grecian com- 
munities. We are thus enabled to trace the employment 
of public speaking, as the standing engine of government, 


Spartan 
kibys an 
exception 
to the 
general 
rulo—their 
limited 


and the proximate cause of obedience, to the Employ- 
social infancy of the nation. The power of ment of 
: ; , ° : public 
speech in the direction of public affairs becomes speaking 
more and more obvious, developed and irresis- aniecot 
tible, as we advance towards the culminating govern- 
ment— 


period of Grecian history, the century preceding 
the battle of Cheroneia. That its development 
was greatest among the most enlightened sec- 
tions of the Grecian name, and smallest among 


coswval with 
the earliest 
times. 


the more 


obtuse and stationary, is matter of notorious fact; and it 
is not less true, that the prevalence of this habit was one 
of the chief causes of the intellectual eminence of the nation 


generally. 


t Nevertheless the question put 
by lLeotychides to the deposed 
Spartan king Demaratus—&8xotny 
TL ely) TO Gpyety psta TO Baardcvery 
(Herodot. vi. 65), and the poignant 
insult which those words convey- 
ed, afford oné among many other 
evidences of the lofty estimate 
current in Sparta respecting the 
tegal dignity, of which Aristotle 
in the Politica seems hardly to 
take sufficient account. 

2 Q, Miller (Hist. Dorians, book 


At atime when all the countries around were 


iii, i. 3) affirms that the fundamen- 
tal features of the heroic royalty 
were maintained in the Dorian 
states, and obliterated only inthe 
Ionian and democratical. In this 
point he has been followed by 
various other authors (see Helbig, 
Die sittlichen Zustande des Helden- 
alters, p. 73), but his position 
appears to me not correct, even 
as regards Sparta; and decidedly 
incorrect, in regard to the other 
Dorian states. 
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plunged comparatively in mental torpor, there was no 
motive sufficiently present and powerful to multiply so 
wonderfully the productive minds of Greece, except such 
as arose from the rewards of public speaking. The sus- 
ceptibility of the multitude to this sort of guidance, their 
habit of requiring and enjoying the stimulus which it sup- 
plied, and the open discussion, combining regular forms 
with free opposition, of practical matters political as well 
as judicial—are the creative causes which formed such 
conspicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. Nor was it 
only professed orators who were thus produced; didactic 
aptitude was formed in the background, and the speculative 
tendencies were supplied with interesting phenomena for 
observation and combination, at a time when the truths of 
physical science were almost inaccessible. If the primary 
effect was to quicken the powers of expression, the secon- 
dary, but not less certain result, was to develope the habits 
of scientific thought. Not only the oratory of Demosthenés 
Its effects and Periklés, andthe colloquial magic ofSocratés, 
in stimu- but also the philosophical speculation of Plato, 
rig a7; and the systematic politics, rhetoric and logic 
develop- of Aristotle, are traceable to the same general 
aa tendencies in the minds of the Grecian people. 
We find the germ of these expansive forces in the senate 
and agora of their legendary government. The poets, first 
epic and then lyric, were the precursors of the orators in 
their power of moving the feelings of an assembled crowd; 
whilst the Homeric poems—the general training-book of 
educated Greeks—constituted a treasury of direct and. 
animated expression, full of concrete forms and rare in the 
use of abstractions, and thence better suited to the workings 
of oratory. ‘The subsequent critics had no difficulty in 
selecting from the Iliad and Odyssey samples of eloquence 
in all its phases and varieties. 

On the whole, then, the society depicted in the old 
Greek poems is loose and unsettled, presenting very little 
of legal restraint, and still less of legal protection—but 
concentrating such political power as does exist in the hands 
of a legitimate hereditary king, whose ascendency over the 
other chiefs is more or less complete according to his per- 
sonal force and character. Whether that ascendency be 
greater or less however, the mass of the people is in either 
case politically passive, and of little account. Though the 
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Grecian freeman of the heroic age is above the degraded 
level of the Gallic plebs as described by Cesar,! he is far 
from rivalling the fierce independence and sense of dignity 
combined with individual force, which characterise the 
Germanic tribes before their establishment in the Roman 
empire. Still less does his condition, or the society in which 
he moves, correspond to those pleasing dreams of spon- 
taneous rectitude and innocence, in which Tacitus and 
Seneca indulge with regard to primitive man.? 

2. The state of moral and social feeling, prevalent in 
legendary Greece, exhibits a scene in harmony Moral and 
with the rudimentary political fabrics just des- focal 

: : ing in 
cribed. Throughout the long stream of legend- legendary 
ary narrative on which the Grecks looked back Greece. 
as their past history, the larger social motives hardly ever 
come into play: either individual valour and cruelty, or 
the personal attachments and quarrels of relatives and war- 
companions, or the feuds of private enemies, are ever before 
us. There is no sense of obligation then existing, between 
man and man as such—and very little between each man 
and the entire community of which he is a member; such 
sentiments are neither operative in the real world, nor pre- 
sent to the imaginations of the poets. Personal feelings, 
either towards the gods, the king, or some near 


pare Omnipo- 
and known individual, fill the whole of a man’s tence of 
bosom: out of them arise all the motives to be- personal 
‘ : feeling to- 
neficence, and all the internal restraints upon wards the 
iolence, antipathy, or rapacity; and special com- ing, or 
Nea od pays acer Mate ed Oe dividual: 


munion, as well as special solemnities, are essen- 
tial to their existence. The ceremony of an oath, so imposing, 
so paramount, and so indispensable in those days, illustrates 
‘strikingly this principle. And even in the case of the 
stranger suppliant—in which an apparently spontaneous 


4 Cesar, Bell. Gallic. vi. 12. litas, et pro modestid et pudore 


2 Beneca, Epist. xc.; Tacitus, An- 
nal. ili. 26. “Vetustissimimortalium 
(says the lattor), null& adhuc mal& 
libidine, sine probro, scelere, eoque 
sine pana aut coércitione, age- 
bant: neque pramiis opus erat, 
cum honesta suopte ingenio pete- 
rentur; et ubi nihil contra morem 
cuperent, nihil per metum veta- 
bantur. At postquam exui equa- 


ambitio et visincedebat, proventre 
dominationes, multosque apud 
populogs weternum mansere,” dc. 
Compare Strabo, vii. p. 301. 

These are the samo fancies so 
eloquently set forth by Rousseau 
in the last century. A far more 
sagacious criticism pervades the 
preface of Thucydidés. 
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sympathy manifests itself—the succour and kindness shown 
to him arise mainly from his having gone through the con- 
secrated formalities of supplication, such as that of sitting 
down in the ashes by the sacred hearth, thus obtaining a 
sort of privilege of sanctuary.1 That ceremony exalts him 


1S§euthés, in the Anabasis of 
Xenophdén (vii, 2, 33), describes 
how, when an orphan youth, he 
formally supplicated Médokos the 
Thracian king to grant him a troop 
of followers, in order that he might 
recover his lost dominions—éxa- 
Oetouny eveivorog abtyp ixetyg dovval 
OL AvEPG. 

Thucydidés gives an interesting 
description of the arrival of the 
exiled Themistoklés, then warmly 
pursued by the Greeks on suspicion 
of treason, at the house of Ad- 
métus, king of the Epirotic Mo- 
lossians. The wife of Admétus 
herself instructed the fugitive how 
to supplicate her husbandin form: 
the child of Admétus was placed 
in hig arms, and he was directed 
to sit down in this guise close by 
the consecrated hearth, which was 
of the nature of an altar. While 
so seated, he addressed his urgent 
entreaties to Admétus for protec- 
tion: the latter raised him up from 
the ground and promised what was 
asked. “That (says the historian) 
was the most powerful form of 
supplication.”. Admétus—dxodaae 
avlatyot Te adTOV peta TOD ezvTOv 
vigog, wonep xal Eywy abtoy éxa- 
Yéteto, xat peytotov ixetevpa 
7» tooto (Thuc. i, 186). So Téle- 
phus, in the lost drama of Ais- 
chylus called Mugol, takes up the 
child Orestés. See Bothe’s Fragm, 
44: Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 805. 

In the Odyssey, both Nausikaa 
and the goddess Athéné instruct 
Odysseus in the proper form of 
supplicating Alkinous: he first 
throws himself down at the feet 
of queen Arété8, embracing her 


knees and addressing to her his 
prayer, and then without wait- 
ing for arcply, sits down among 
the ashes on the hearth—wWe elnwy, 
xat ap’ Eler’ én’ gcyapy év xovinar 
—Alkinous is dining with a large 
company: for some time both he 
and the guests are silent: at length 
the ancient Echenéug remonstrates 
with him on his tardiness in raising 
the stranger up from the ashes. 
At his exhortation, the Pheakian 
king takes Odyssous by the hand, 
and raising him up, places him on 
a chair beside him: he then directs 
the heralds to mix a bowl of wine, 
and to serve it to every one round, 
in order that all may make liha- 
tions to Zeus Hiketésios. This 
ceremony clothes the stranger with 
the full rights and character of a 
suppliant (Odyss. vi. 310; vii. 75, 
141, 166): xata ydpoug agixtdpw, 
fEschyl, Supplic. 242, 

That the form counted for a great 
deal, we see evidently marked: 
but of course supplication is often 
addressed, and successfully ad- 
dressed, in circumstances whcre 
this form cannot be gone through. 

It is dificult to accept the doc- 
trine of Eustathius (ad Odyss. xvi. 
424), that ixetyc is a vox media 
(like €etvoc), applied as well to 
the ixetadcyo¢ as to the ixéty~, pro- 
perly socalled: but the word a)hz- 
Aototy, in the passage just cited, does 
seem to justify his observation: yet 
there is no direct authority for 
such use of the word in Homer. 

The address of Theoclymenos on 
first preferring his supplication to 
Telemachus is characteristic of the 
practice (Odyss, xv. 260); com- 
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into something more than a mere suffering man—it places | 
him in express fellowship with the master of the Rouse 
under the tutelary sanctions of Zeus Hiketésios. pau. og 
There is great difference between one form of special ce- 
supplication and another: the suppliant however ‘emo™*:. 
in any form becomes more or less the object of a particular 
sympathy. 

The sense of obligation towards the gods manifests 
itself separately in habitual acts of worship, sacrifice, and 
libations, or by votive presents, such as that of the hair of 
Achilles, which he has pledged to the river god Spercheius, 
and such as the constant dedicated offerings, which men 
who stand in urgent need of the divine aid first promise 
and afterwards fulfil, But the feeling towards the gods also 
appears, and that not less frequently, as mingling itself with 
aud enforcing obligations towards some particular human 
person. The tie which binds a man to his father, his kins- 
man, his guest, or any special promise respecting which he 
has taken the engagement of an oath, is conceived in con- 
junction with the idea of Zeus, as witness and guarantee; 
and the intimacy of the association is ee ge some 
surname or special appellation of the god.2 Such personal 
feelings composed all the moral influences of which a Greek 
of that day was susceptible,—a state of mind which we can 
best appreciate by contrasting it with that of Contrast 
the subsequent citizen of historical Athens. In Pith the | 
the view of the latter, the great impersonal historical 
authority called “The Laws” stood out sepa- Athens. 
rately both as guide and sanction, distinct from religious 
duty or private sympathies: but of this discriminated con- 


pare also Iliad, xvi. 574, and special formalities ofsupplication, 
Hesiod. Scut. Hercul. 12—86. among the Scythians, is power- 

The ideas of the Esivos and the fully set forth in the Toxaris of 
ixé€ty¢ run very much together. I Lucian; the suppliant sits upon 
can hardly persuade myself that an ox-hide, with his hands cun- 
the reading ixétevce (Odyss. xi. fined behind him (Lucian, Toxaris, 
520) is truly Homeric: implying c. 48, vol. iii. p. 69, Tauch.)—the 
ag it does the idea of a pitiable peyiocy ixetypia among that people. 


sufferer, it is altogether out of \ Iliad, xxiii. 142. 

place when predicated of the proud 2 Odyss. xiv. 389.— 

and impetuous Neoptolemus: we O05 yao tobvax’ éyw o” aiddcoopar, 

should rather have excepted éxé- OSE MrAnow, 

eves. (See Odyas. x. 15.) "Adda Ata Eevov Celoag, avzov 6’ 
The constraining efficacy of theaipwy. 
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ception of positive law and 
only can be detected in the 


priate Greek word for human laws never occurs. 
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ositive morality,1 the germ 
omeric poems. The appro- 
Amidst 


a very wavering phraseology,? we can detect a gradual 
transition from the primitive idea of a personal goddess 
Themis, attached to Zeus, first to his sentences or orders 


1 Nagelsbach (Homerische Theo- 
logie, Abschn. v. 8. 23) gives a 
just and well-sustained view of the 
Homeric ethics: “Es ist der cha- 
rakteristische Standpunkt der 
Homerischen Ethik, dass die Spha- 
ren des Rechts, der Sittlichkeit, 
und Religiositat, bey dem Dichter, 
durchaus noch nicht auseinander 
fallen, so dass der Mensch z. B. 
Sivatoe seyn konnte ohne Beovdye 
zuscin—sondern in unentwickelter 
Einheit beysammen sind.” 

2 Népot, laws, is not an Homeric 
word; vovoc, law, in the singular 
occurs twice in the Hesiodic Works 
and Days (276, 388), 

The employment of the words 
Gix7, Glxat, spre, Osprotes, in 
Homer, is curious as illustrating 
the early moral associations, but 
would require far more space than 
can be given to it in a note; we 
see that the sense of each of these 
words was essentially fluctuating, 
Themis, in Homer, is sometimes 
decidedly a person, who exercises 
the important function of oponing 
and closing the agora, both of 
gods and men (Iliad, xx. 4; Odyss. 
ii. 68), and who, besides that, acts 
and speaks (Iliad, xiv. 87-93); 
always the associate and com- 
panion of Zeus the highest god. 
In Hesiod (Theog. 901) she is the 
wife of Zeus; in Aéschylus (Pro- 
meth, 209) she is the same as Taie: 
even in Plato (Legg. xi. p. 936) 
witnesses swear (to want of know- 
ledge of matters under inquest) 
by Zeus, Apollo, and Themis. 
Themis as a person is probably 
the oldest sense of the word: then 
we haye the plural Qépiotes (con- 


nected with the verb ctifyput, like 
Qeonog and te8yoc), which are (not 
persons, but) special appurtenan- 
ces or emanations of the Supreme 
God, or of a king acting under 
him, analogous to and joined 
with the sceptre. The sceptre, and 
the Géptotes or the Sixat constantly 
go together (Iliad, ii. 209; ix. 99): 
Zeus or the king is a judge, uot a 
law-maker: he issues decrees or 
special orders to settle particular 
disputes, or to restrain particular 
men; and agreeable to the con- 
crete forms of ancient language, 
the decrees are treated as if they 
were a collection of ready-made 
substantive things, actually in his 
possession, like the sceptre, and 
prepared for being delivered out 
when the proper occasion arose :— 
SixaondAor, otte Géprotag TIpoe Aric 
eipvatat (Il, i, 238), compared with 
the two passages last cited :— 
“Appova tovtov avéytac, &¢ obtiva 
olds Oépteta (Il. v. 761),—"Ayptoy, 
obte Sixag eb elddta obte Géntatac 
(Odyas, ix. 215). The plural num- 
ber Stxat is more commonly used 
in Homer than the singular: éixy 
is rarely used to denote Justice 
as an abstract conception; it more 
often denotes a special claim of 
right on the part of some given 
man (Il. xviii. 508). It sometimes 
also denotes, simply, established 
custom or the known lot—dpwwy 
dixn, yepdvtwy, Oeiwy Bacrrynwy, Iedy 
(see Damm’s Lexicon ad vor.); 
Qéprc is used in the same manner, 

See upon this matter, Platner, 
De Notione Juris ap. Homerum, 
p. 81; and O. Miller, Prolegg. 
Mythol. p. 121. 
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called Themistes, and next by a still farther remove to 
various established customs, which those sentenccs were 
believed to sanctify—the authority of religion and that of 
custom coalescing into one indivisible obligation. 

The family relations, as we might expect, are set forth 
in our pictures of the legendary world as the 5... 
grand sources of lasting union and devoted at- of the _ 
tachment. The paternal authority is highly my He. 
reverenced: the son who lives to years of maturity, repays 
by affection to his parents the charge of his maintenance 
in infancy, which the language notes by a special word; 
whilst, on the other hand, the Erinnys, whose avenging 
hand is put in motion by the curse of a father or mother, 
is an object of deep dread.! 

In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupying a 
station of great dignity and influence, though it 


: ; Marringe— 
was the practice for the husband to purchase respect 
her by valuable presents to her parents,—a Pid to 

the wife. 


practice extensively prevalent among early com- 
munities, and treated by Aristotle as an evidence of bar- 
barism. She even seems to live less secluded and to enjoy 
a wider sphere of action than was allotted to her in histori- 
cal Greece.?, Concubines are frequent with the chiefs, and 


1 Od88 toxedor Opéntpa gldote 12) and others, &c.; also Mr. Cat- 


antSwxe (Il. iv. 477): Opéxtpa or 
Gpentypia (compare Il, ix. 454; 
Odyss. ii. 134; Hesiod, Opp. Di. 
186). 

2 Aristot. Polit. ii. 5, 11. The 
&dva, or present given by the 
suitor to the father as an induce- 
ment to grant his daughter in 
marriage, are spoken of as very 
valuable,—anspzlova éfve (1). xi. 
244; xvii. 178; xxi. 472): to grant 
a Gaughtor without é4yc was a 
high compliment to the intended 
gon-in-law (Il. ix. 141; compare 
xiii, 366). Among the ancient 
Germans of Tacitus, the husband 
gave presents, not to his wife's 
father, but to herself (Tacit. Germ. 
©. 18): the customs of the early 
Jewa were in this respect com- 
pletely Homeric; see the case af 
Shechem and Dinah (Genesis xxxix. 


lin’s Letters on the North Ameri- 
can Indians, vol. i, Lett. 26, p. 
213, 

The Groek &3v2 correspond ex- 
actly to the mundium of the Lom- 
bard and Alemannic laws, which 
is thus explained by Mr. Price 
(Notes on the Lawes of King 
Ethelbert, in the Ancient Laws 
and Institutes of England, trans- 
lated and published by Mr. Thorpe, 
vol. i, p. 20): “The Longobardic 
law is the most copious of all the 
barbaric codes in its provisions 
respecting marriage, and particu- 
larly so on the subject of the 
Mund. From that law it appears 
that the Mundium was a sum paid 
over to the family of the bride, 
for transferring the tutelage which 
they possessed over her to the 
family of the husband:—‘Si quis 


G2 


Parr I 
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occasionally the jealousy of the wife breaks out in reckless 
excess against her husband, as may be seen in the tragical 
history of Phenix. The continence of Laértés, from fear 
of displeasing his wife Antikleia, is especially noticed.1 A 
large portion of the romantic interest which Grecian legend 
inspires is derived from the women: ere Ss Andromaché, 
Helen, Klytemnéstra, Eriphylé, Iokasta, Hekabé, &c., all 
stand in the foreground of the picture, either from their 
virtues, their beauty, their crimes, or their sufferings. 

Not only brothers, but also cousins, and the more 
distant blood-relations and clansmen, appear connected to- 
gether by a strong feeling of attachment, sharing amon 
them universally the obligation of mutual self-defence an 
revenge in the event of injury to any individual of the race. 
The legitimate brothers divide between them by lot the 
paternal inheritance,—a bastard brother receiving only a 
small share; he is however commonly very well treated, ? 
though the murder of Phokus by Telamon and 
Péleus constitutes a flagrant exception. The 
furtive pregnancy of young women, often by a 
god, is one of the most eer ies recurring incidents in 
the legendary narratives; and the severity with which such 
a fact, when discovered, is visited by the father, is generally 
extreme. As an extension of the family connexion, we read 
of larger unions called the phratry and the tribe, which are 
respectfully, but not frequently mentioned.3 


Brothers 
and 
kinsmen., 


pro muliere liber& aut puelld 
mundium dederit et ei tradita 
fuerit ad uxorem,’ &c. (ed. Rotharis, 
c. 183). In the same sense in 
which the term occurs in these 
dooms, it is also to be met with 
in the Alemannic law: it was also 
common in Denmark and in Swe- 
den, where the bride was called 
&® mund-bought or mund-given 
woman.” 

According to the 77th Law of 
King Ethelbert (p. 23), this mund 
was often paid in cattle: the Saxon 
daughters were napfevor arosalBorar 
(Diiad, xviii, 593). 

1 Odyss. i. 480; Iliad, ix, 450; 
see also Terpstra, Antiquitas 
Homerica, capp. 17 and 18. 


Polygamy appears to be ascribed 
to Priam, but to no one else (Iliad, 
xxi. 88). 

2 Odyss, xiv. 202—215; compare 
Iliad, xi. 102. The primitive Ger- 
man law of succession divided 
the paternal inheritance among 
the sons of a deceased father, 
under the implied obligation to 
maintain and portion out their 
sisters (Hichborn, Deutsches Privat- 
Recht, sect. 330). 

* Tliad, ii. 362.— 


"Agprytwp, abéptotos,  adaveotide 
EOTtY ExEtVOG, 
“Oz mokepou Epatar, &e. (Il. ix, 


63.) 
These three epithets include the 
three different classes of personal 
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The generous readiness with which hospitality is af- 
forded to the stranger who asks for it,! the facility with 
which he is allowed to contract the peculiar connexion of 
guest with his host, and the permanence with Hospita- 
which that connexion, when created by partaking lity. 
of the same food and exchanging presents, 1s maintained 
even through a long period of separation, and even trans- 
mitted from father to son—these are among the most capti- 
vating features of the heroic society. The Homeric chief 
welcomes the stranger who comes to ask shelter in his house, 
first gives him refreshment, and then inquires his name and 
the purpose of his voyage.?, Though not inclined to invite 
strangers to his house, he cannot repel them when they 
spontaneously enter it craving a lodging. The 
suppliant is also commonly a stranger, but a 
stranger under peculiar circumstances; who pro- and the 
claims his own calamitous and abject condition, ®suppliant. 
and seeks to place himself in a relation to the chief whom 
he solicits something like that in which men stand to the 
gods. Onerous as such special tie may become to him, the 
chief cannot decline it, if solicited in the proper form: the 
ceremony of supplication has a binding effect, and the 
Erinnyes punish the hardhearted person who disallows it. 
A. conquered enemy may sometimes throw himself at the 
feet of his conqueror, and solicit mercy, but he cannot by 
doing so acquire the character and claims of a suppliant 
properly so called: the conqueror has free discretion either 
to kill him, or to spare him and accept a ransom.‘ 


Roception 
of the 
stranger 


sympathy and obligation:—1. The 
Phratry, in which & man is con- 
nected with father, mother, bro- 
thers, cousins, brothers-in-law, 
clansmen, &c.; 2. the Géptotsc, 
whereby he is connected with his 
fellowmen who visit the same 
agora; 3. his Hestia or Hearth, 
whereby he becomes accessible to 
the Eeivog and the txétyj¢:— 
Te & Oducene Eipos OF) xat Granc- 
pov eyyog Edwxey, 
"Apyay Servocding xproxndtos: 
avbe tpanely 
Pymtyy &ddyrovv. 
34.) 
‘Tt must be mentioned, however, 


(Odyss. xxi. 


that when a chief received a 
stranger and made presents to 
him, he reimbursed to himself the 
value of the presents by collec- 
tions among the people (Odyss. 
xlii. 14; xix. 197): dpyahéov yap Eva 
mpurxog yaptsachat, says Alkinous. 
2 Odyss. i. 123; fii. 70. &c. 
*® Odyss. xvii. 383,—~ 
Tie yap SH Eeivoy xaret Gdrdobev 
aytog erzAQuy 
"Addoy x’ et un thd", of Eqprdepyor 
Exot, &c.; 
which breathes the plain-spoken 
shrewdness of the Hesiodic Works 
and Days, v. 355. 
‘See the illustrative case of 
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There are in the legendary narratives abundant exam- 
ples of individuals who transgress in particular acts even 
the holiest of these personal ties, but the savage Cyclops is 
the only person described as professedly indifferent to them, 
and careless of that sanction of the gods which in Grecian 
belief accompanied them all.! In fact, the tragical horror 
which pervades the lineage of Athamas or Kadmus, and 
which attaches to many of the acts of Héraklés, of Péleus, 
aud T'elamén, of Jasén and Médea, of Atreus and Thyes- 
tés, &c., 1s founded upon a deep feeling and 
sympathy with those special obligations, which 
conspicuous individuals, under the temporary sti- 
mulus of the maddening Até, are driven to violate. 
In such conflict of sentiments, between the obligation ge- 
nerally reverenced and the exceptional deviation in an indi- 
vidual otherwise admired, consists the pathos of the story. 

These feelings—of mutual devotion between kinsmen 
and companions in arms—of generous hospitality to the 
stranger, and of helping protection to the suppliant—con- 
stitute the bright spots in a dark age. We find them very 
generally prevalent amongst commuuities essentially rude 
and barbarous—amongst the ancient Germans as described 
by Tacitus, the Druses in Lebanon,? the Arabian tribes in 
the desert, and even the North American Indians, 


Personal 
synipathies 
the earliest 
form of 
sociality. 


Lykaon in vain craving mercy 2Tacit. German. c. 21. "Quem- 


from Achilles (Iliad, xxi. 64—97, 
"Avtt tor eip’ ixétao, &c.). 
Monelaus is about to spare the 
life of the Trojan Adrastus, who 
clasps his knees and craves mercy, 
offering a large ransom — when 
Agamemnén repels the idea of 
quarter, and kills Adrastus with 
his own hand: his speech to Mene- 
laus displays the extreme of vio- 
lent enmity; yet the poet says,— 
“Qc elxnwv, mapénercey adedeton 
PPsvae TEWE, 
Afctpanapetnwy, &. 
Adrastus is not called an ixétygs, 
nor is the expression used in res- 
pect to Dolon (Il. x. 456), nor in 
the equally striking case of Odys- 
seus (Odyss. xiv. 279) when beg- 
ging for his life. 
1 Odyss. ix. 112-278, 


cunque mortalium arcere tecto, 
nefas habetur: pro fortun& quis- 
que apparatis epulis excipit: cum 
defecére qui modo hospes fuerat, 
monstrator hospitii et comes, 
proximam domum non _ invitati 
adeunt : nec interest—pari humani- 
tate accipiuntur. Notum igno- 
tumque, quantum ad jus hospitii, 
nemo discernit.“ Compare Cwsar, 
B. G. vi. 22. 

See about the Druses and Ara- 
bians, Volney, Travels in Egypt 
and Syria, vol. ii. p. 76, Engl. 
Transl.; Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Arabien, Copenh. 1772, pe 
46-49, 

Pomponius Mela describes the 
ancient Germans in language not 
inapplicable to the Homeric Greeks: 
"Jus in viribus habent, adeo ut ne 
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They are the instinctive manifestations ofhuman social- 
ity, standing at first alone, and for that reason appearing 


latrocinii quidem pudeat: tantum 
hospitibus boni, mites, mitesque 
supplicibus® (iii. 3). 

“The hospitality of the Indians 
is well-known, It extends even 
to strangers who take rcfuge among 
them. They count it a most sacred 
duty, from which no one ig exempt- 
ed. Whoever refuses relief to any 
one commits a grievous offence, 
and not only makes himself de- 
tested and abhorred by all, but 
liahle to revenge from the offended 
person, In their conduct towards 
their enemies they are cruel and 
inexorable, and whon ouraged, 
bent upon nothing but murder and 
bloodshed, They are however re- 
markahle for concealing their pas- 
sions, and waiting for a convenient 
opportunity of gratifying them. 
But thon their fury knows no 
bounds. If they cannot satisfy 
their rosentment, they will even 
call upon their friends and poste- 
rity to do it. The longest space 
of time cannot cool their wrath, 
nor the mostdistant placo of refuge 
affurd security to their enemy” 
(Loskiel, History of the Mission 
of the United Brethren among the 
North American Indians, Part I, 
ch, 2. p. 15). 

“Charlevoix observes (says Dr. 
Ferguson, Essay on Civil Society, 
Part If. § 2. p. 145), that the na- 
tions among whom he travelled in 
North America never mentioned 
acts of generosity or kindness un- 
der the notion of duty. They acted 
from affection, a3 thoy acted from 
appetite, without regard to its 
consequences. When they had done 
a kindness, they had gratified a 
desire; the business was finished 
and it passed from the memory. 
The spirit with which they give 
or receive presents ig the same 


as that which Tacitus remarks 
among the ancient Germans: — 
‘Gaudent muneribus, sed nec data 
imputant, nec acceptis obligantur,’ 
Such gifts are of littleconsequence, 
except when employed as the seal 
of a bargain or a treaty.” 

Respecting the Morlacchi (Illy- 
rian Sclavonians) the Abbé Fortis 
says (Travels in Dalmatia, p. 55- 
58) :— 

“The hospitality of the Morlachs 
is equally conspicuous among the 
poor as among the opulent. The 
rich prepares a roasted lamb or 
sheep, and the poor, with equal 
cordiality, gives his turkey, milk, 
honey—whatever he has. Nor is 
their generosity confined to stran- 
gers, but generally extends to all 
who are in want... Friendship is 
lasting among the Morlacchi. They 
have even made it a kind of reli- 
gious point, and tie the sacred 
bond at the foot of the altar. The 
Sclavonian ritual contains a par- 
ticular benediction, for the solemn 
union of two male or two female 
friends, in presence of the whole 
congregation. The male friends 
thus united are called Pobratimi, 
and the females Posestreme, which 
means half-brothers and half-sisters. 
The duties of the Pobratimi are, 
to assist Cach other in every case 
of need and danger, to revengo 
mutual wrongs, é&c.: their enthu- 
siasm is often carried so far as ti 
risk, and oven lose their life.... 
But as the friendships of the Mor- 
lacchi are strong and sacred, #0 
their quarrely are commonly unex- 
tinguishable. They pass from father 
to son, and the mothers fail not 
to put their children {jn mind of 
their duty to revenge their father 
if he has had the misfortune to be 
killed, and to show them ofter. 
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to possess a greater tutelary force than really belongs to 
them—beneficent, indeed, in a high degree, with reference 
to their own appropriate ai but serving as a very 
imperfect compensation for the impotence of the magistrate, 
and for the absence of any oe sympathy or sense 
of obligation between man and man. We best appreciate 
their importance when we compare the Homeric society 
with that of barbarians like the Thracians, who tattooed 
their bodies, as the mark of a generous lineage—sold their 
children for export as slaves—considered robbery, not 


merely as one a 


the bloody shirt of the deceased 
.--. A Morlach is implacable if in- 
jured or insulted. With him re- 
venge and justice have exactly the 
same meaning, and truly it is the 
primitive idea, and I have been 
told that in Albania the effects 
of revenge are still more atrocious 
and more lasting. There, a@ man 
of the mildest character is capable 
of the most barbarous revenge, 
believing it to be his positive duty 
.... A Morlach who has killed 
another of a powerful family is 
commonly obliged to save himself 
by flight, and keep out ofthe way 
for several years, If during that 
time he has been fortunate enough 
to escape the search of his pur- 
suers, and has got a small sum of 
money, he endeavours to obtain 
pardon and peace....It is the cus- 
tom in some places for the offend- 
ed party to threaten the criminal, 
holding all sorts of arms to his 
throat, and at last to consent to’ 
accept his ransom.” 

Concerning the influence of these 
two distinct tendencies — devoted 
personal friendship and implacable 
animosities—among the Illyrico- 
Sclavonian population, see Cy- 
prien Robert, Les Slaves de la 
Turquie, ch. vii. p. 42—46, and 
Dr. Joseph Miiller, Albanien, Ru- 
melien, und die Csterreichisch- 
Montenegrinische Grainze, Prag. 
4814, p, 24—25, 


issible occupation among others, but as 


“Tt is for the virtue of hospita- 
lity (observes Goguet, Origin of 
Laws, &c., vol. i. book vi. ch. iv.) 
that the primitive times are chiefly 
famed. But, in my opinion, hos- 
pitality was then exercised not 
so muchfrom generosity and great- 
ness of soul, as from necessity. 
Common interest probably gave 
rise to that custom. In remote 
antiquity , there were few or no 
public inns: they entertained 
strangers, in order that they might 
render them the same service, if 
they happened to travel into their 
country. Hospitality was recipro- 
cal, When they received strangers 
into their houses, they acquired 
a right of being received into theirs 
again. This right was regarded 
by the ancients 4s sacred and in- 
violable, and extended not only 
to those who had acquired it, 
but to their children and poste- 
rity. Besides, hospitality in these 
times could not be attended with 
much expense: men travelled but 
little. In a word, the modern Ara- 
bians prove that hospitality may 
consist with the greatest vices, and 
that this species of generosity is no 
decisive evidence of goodness of 
heart, or rectitude of manners,” 

The book of Genesis, amidst 
many other features of resemblance 
to the Homeric manners, presents 
that of ready and exuberant hos- 
pitality to the stranger. 
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Cuap, XX. 
the only honourable mode of life; agriculture being held 
contemptible—and above all, delighted in the shedding of 
blood as a luxury. Such were the Thracians in the days 
of Herodotus and Thucydidés: and the Homeric society 
forms a mean term between that which these two historians 
yet saw in Thrace, and that which they witnessed among 
their own civilised countrymen. ! 

When however among the Homeric men we pass 
beyond the influence of the private ties above enumerated, 
we find scarcely any other moralising forces in operation. 
The acts and adventures commemorated imply a community 
wherein neither the protection nor the restraints of law 
are practically felt, and wherein ferocity, rapine, and the 
figressive propensities generally, seem restrained by no 


internal counterbalancing scruples. 
is of frequent occurrence, sometimes by open 
violence, sometimes by fraud: expatriation for 
homicide is among the most constantly recurring 
acts of the Homeric poems: and savage brutali- 
ties are often ascribed, even to admired heroes, 


Homicide, especially, 


Ferocious 
and ag- 
QroBsive 
passions 
unre. 
strained. 


with apparent indifference. Achilles sacrifices twelve Tro- 
jan prisoners on the tomb of Patroklus, while his son Neo- 
ase not only slaughters the aged Priam, but also seizes 

y the leg the child Astyanax (son of the slain Hector) and 
hurls him from one of the lofty towers of Troy.2. More- 


1 Respecting the Thracians, com- 
pare Herodot. v.11; Thucydid. vii. 
29-30. The expression of the latter 
historian is remarkablo,—to Gi y¢- 
vog TWy Opaxwy, Iuota tole parista 
TOU BapBapixoy, ev wm av Gaparon, 
POVIXWTATOY ESTL. 

Compare Herodot. viii. 116; the 
cruelty of the Thracian king of 
the Bisaltw towards his own sons. 

The story of Odysseus to Eu- 
mwus in the Odyssey (xiv. 210-226) 
furnishes a valuuble comparison 
for this predatory disposition 
among the Thracians. Odysseus 
there treats the love of living by 
war and plunder as his own pe- 
culiar taste: he did not happen to 
like regular labour, but the latter 
is not treated as in any way mean 
or unbecoming a free-man:— 


Epyov 68 pot ov oldov 724 
Ob6’ vixwoeitn, 7 te tTpepst ayhaa 

texva, &c, 

2 Tlias Minor, Fragm. 7. p. 18, ed. 
Diintzer; Tliad, xxiii. 175, Odys- 
seus i8 mentioned once as obtain- 
ing poison for his arrows (Odyss. 
i. 160), but mo poisoned arrows ure 
ever employed in either of the two 
poems. 

The anecdotes recounted by the 
Scythian Toxaris in Lucian’s work 
so entitled (vol. ii. c. 36. p. 544 
seqg. cd. Hemst.) afford uw vivid 
picture of this combination of in- 
tense and devoted friendship be- 
tween individuals, with the most 
revolting cruelty of manners. 
"You Greeks live in peace and 
tranquillity,” olserves the Bey- 
thian—s7p' quiv C2 auvezzig ot 79. 


Pant I, 
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over, the celebrity of Autolykus, the maternal grandfather 
of Odysseus, in the career of wholesale robbery and per- 
jury, and the wealth which it enabled him to acquire, are 
described with the same unaffected admiration as the wis- 
dom of Nestor or the strength of Ajax.! Achilles, Mene- 
laus, Odysseus, pillage in person whenever they can find 
an opportunity, employing both force and stratagem to 
surmount resistance.? The vocation of a pirate is recog- 
nisedas honourable, so that a host, when he asks his guest 
what is the purpose of his voyage, enumerates enrichment 
by indiscriminate maritime plunder as among those projects 
which may naturally enter into his contemplation. Abduc- 
tion of cattle, and expeditions for unprovoked ravage as 
well as for retaliation, between neighbouring tribes, appear 
ordinary phenomena:! and the established inviolability of 


hemor, xal A ensradvopev arhote, 7 
DnoyMGonpsy ETUOVTAG, 7) OVLTEGOVTES 
drip von7s 7 Askag payopeda eva 
pahkvat a Getglrwy ayalwy 
Ke, 

1 Odyss. xxi. 397; Pherekydés, 
Fragm, 68, ed. Didot; Autolykus, 
mhstata xAsatwy éMyjoarprte,, The 
Homeric Hymn to Hermés (the 
great patron-god of Autolykus) is 
a farther specimen of the admira- 
tion which might be made to at- 
tach to clever thieving. 

The ypepoxartog av7jp, likely to 
rob the farm, i8 one yreat enemy 
against whom Hesiod advises pre- 
caution to be taken,—a sharp- 
toothed dog well-fed to serve as 
guard (Opp. Di. 604). 

2 liad, xi. 624; xx. 189. Odyass. 
jv. 81—90; ix. 40; xiv. 230: and 
the indirect revelation (Odyss. xix. 
284), coupled with a compliment 
to the dexterity of Odysseus. 

§ Even in the contury prior 
to Thucydides, undistinguishing 
plunder at sea, committed by 
Greek ships against ships not 
Greek, seems not to have been 
held discreditable, The Phokwxan 
Dionysius, after the ill-success of 
the Ionic revolt, goes with his 


three ships of war to Sicily, and 
from thence plunders Tyrrhenians— 
and Carthaginians (Herod. vi. 17). 
—halsths xatzotyxes, “EQ wy pay 
oddevac, KapyySo.iwy 62 x7i Tupor,- 
yw. Compare the conduct of the 
Phokean settlers at Athalia in 
Corsica, after the conquest of Ionia 
by Harpagus (Herodot, i. 166), 

In the treaty between the Ro- 
mans and Curthaginians, made at 
gsoine period subsequent to 509 B.c., 
it is stipulated—Tods Kadod ’Axpw- 
tyvlov, Maotizc, Tepartov, py Art 
Ceobar exexetva ‘Pwudioug, wd’ ep- 
mopsvedQar, wos morty xtitsy (Po- 
lyb. iii. 24,4). Plunder, commerce 
and colonisation, are here assumed 
as the three objects which the Ro- 
man ships would pursue, unlesg 
they were under special obliga- 
tion to abstain, in reference to fo- 
reigners. This morality approaches 
nearer to that of the Homeric age 
than to the state of sentiment 
which Thucydidés indicates as cur- 
rent in hisdays among the Greeks, 

* See the interesting boastfulness 
of Nest6r, Iliad, xi. 670—700; also 
Odyss. xxi. 18; Odyss. iii, 71; 
Thucyd. i. 5. 
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heralds seems the only evidence of any settled feeling of 
obligation between one community and another. While the 
house and property of Odysseus, during his long abseuce, 
enjoys no public protection,! those unprincipled dhiets who 
consume his substance, find sympathy rather than disappro- 
bation among the people of Ithaka. As a general ile he 
who cannot protect himself finds no protection from society: 
his own kinsmen and immediate companions are the only 
parties to whom he can look with confidence for support. 
And in this respect, the representation given by Hesiod 
makes the picture even worse. In his emphatic ,,....4 
denunciation of the fifth age, that poet deplores givon by 
not only the absence ofall social justice and sense Hesiod still 
é : : . arkor, 
of obligation among his contemporaries, but also 
the relaxation of the ties of family and hospitality.2 There 
are marks of querulous exaggeration in the poem of the 
Works and Days; yet the author professes to describe the 
real state of things around him, and the features of his 
picture, soften them as we may, will still appear dark and 
calamitous. It is however to be a that he con- 
templates a state of peace—thus forming a contrast with 
the Homeric poems. His copious catalogue of social evils 
scarcely mentions liability to plunder by a foreign enemy, 
nor does he compute the chances of predatory aggression 
as a source of profit. 

There are two special veins of estimable sentiment, 
on which it may be interesting to contrast heroic Contrast 
and historical Greece, and which exhibit the petween 
latter as an improvement on the former not less hMiatorion! 
in the affections than in the intellect. Greece. 

The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and pro- 
vident with respect both to the persons and the > 

eae rphans. 
property of orphan minors; but the description Mutilation 


iven in the lliad of the utter and hopeless of dead 
: : a - bodies. 

descitation of the orphan boy, despoiled of his 

1 Odyss. iv. 165, among many Od68 narzp maldscory dpottys, ob0: 
other passages. Telemachus Ja- TL THES, 
ments the misfortune of his race, Ovdte Setvog Esuvodsxm, xal écaipe: 
in respect that himself, Odysseus, tt tou, 
and Laértés were ull only sons of OdGz xaatyyntoe plac Escetat, w- 
their fathers: there were no bro- TH TAGUG TED, 
thers to serve as mutual auzilia- Atba 88 yypdoxoytag atipssuvs 
ries (Odyss. xvi. 118), TOr7ag, &C. 


2 Opp. Di. 182—199. 
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ah inheritance and abandoned by all the friends of 
is father, whom he urgently supplicates, and who all 
harshly cast him off, is one of the most pathetic morsels in 
the whole poem.! In reference again to the treatment of 
the dead body of an enemy, we find all the Greek chiefs 
who come near (not to mention the conduct of Achilles 
himself) piercing with their spears the corpse of the slain 
Hectér, while some of them even pass disgusting taunts 
upon it. We may add, from the lost epics, the mutilation 
of the dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus by the hand of 
Menelaus.? But at the time of the Besa invasion, it was 
regarded as unworthy of a right-minded Greek to maltreat 
in any way the dead body of an enemy, even where such a 
deed might seem to be justified on the plea of retaliation. 
After the battle of Plateea, a proposition was made to the 
Spartan king Pausanias to retaliate upon the dead body 
of Mardonius the insults which Xerxés had heaped upon 
that of Leonidas at Thermopyle. He indignantly spurned 
the suggestion, not without a severe rebuke, or rather a 
half-suppressed menace, towards the proposer: and the 
feeling of Herodotus himself goes heartily along with him.3 
‘he different manner of dealing with homicide presents 

a third test, perhaps more striking yet, of the 


Mode of . . : , 
dealing change in Grecian feelings and manners during 
ilaene the three centuries preceding the Persian inva- 
l.omicide. 


sion. That which the murderer in the Homeric 
times had to dread, was, not public prosecution and punish- 
iwent, but the personal vengeance of the kinsmen and 
friends of the deceased, who were stimulated by the keenest 
impulses of honour and obligation to avenge the deed, and 


1 Tliad, xxii. 487—500. Hesiod 
dwells upon injury io orphan 
children, however, as a heinous 
offence (Opp. Di. 330). 

2 Iliad, xxii. 871. 038’ &pa of tte 
aventynth ye napgsty. Argument of 
Tliad Minor, ap. Diintzer, Epp. 
Fragm. p.17; Virgil, Aoneid, vi. 520. 

Both Agamemndén and the Oiliad 
Ajax cut off the heads of slain 
warriors and send them rolling 
like a ball or like a mortar among 
the crowd of warriors (Iliad, xi. 
147; xiii, 102). 

The ethical maxim preached by 


Odysseus in the Odyssey, not to 
utter boastful shouts over a slain 
enemy (Ox oasty, xtapivotsty én’ 
avipzow enystazodar, xxii. 412), is 
abundantly violated in the Iliad. 

* Herodot. ix. 78~—79. Contrast 
this strong expression from Pau- 
sanias with the conduct of the 
Carthaginians towards the end ofthe 
Peloponnesian war, after their 
capture of Selinus in Sicily, where, 
after having put to doath 16,000 
persons, they mutilated the dead 
bodies—xata 1d natprov EBo¢ (Dio- 
dor, xiii. 67—86). 
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were considered by the public as specially privileged to do 
so.! To escape from this danger, he is obliged to flee the 
country, unless he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen 
to accept of a valuable payment (we must not speak of 
coined money in the days of Homer) as satisfaction for 
their slain comrade. They may, if they please, decline the 
offer, and persist in their right of revenge; but if they 
accept, they are bound to leave the offender unmolested, 
and he accordingly remains at home without further con- 
sequences. The chiefs in agora do not seem to interfere, 
except to ensure payment of the stipulated sum. 

Here we recognise once more the characteristic attri- 
bute of the Grecian heroic age—the omnipotence of private 
force tempered and guided by family sympathies, and the 
practical nullity of that collective sovereign afterwards 
called The City—who in historical Greece becomes the 
central and paramount source of obligation, but who 
appears yet only in the background, as a germ of promise 
for the future. And the manner in which, in the case of 
homicide, that germ was developed into a powerful reality, 
presents an interesting field of comparison with other 
nations. 

For the practice, here designated, of leaving the party 
guilty of homicide to compromise by valuable payment 
with the relatives of the deceased, and also of allowing to 
the latter a free choice whether they would accept such 
compromise or enforce their right of personal revenge— 
has been remarked in many rude communities, and is par- 
ticularly memorable among the early German tribes.? 


1 The Mosaic law recognises this 
habit and duty on the part of the 
relatives of the murdered man, and 
provides cities of refuge for the 
purpose of sheltcring the offender 
in certain cases (Deuteron. xxxv. 
13—14; Bauer, Handbuch der He- 
bradischen Alterthiimer, sect. 61— 
52). : 

The relative who inherited the 
property of a murdered man was 
specially obliged to avenge his 
death (H. Leo, Vorlesungen iiber 
die Geschiclite des Jiidischen Staats. 
—Vorl. iii. p. 25). 

3 “Suscipere tam inimicitias, seu 


patris, seu propinqui, quam ami- 
citias, necesse est. Nec implaca- 
biles durant: luitur enim etiam 
homicidium certo pecorum armen- 
torumque numero, recipitque sa- 
tisfactionem universa domus.” 
(Tacit. German, 21.) Niebuhr, Be- 
schreibung von Arabien, p. 32. 
“An Indian feast (says Loskiel, 
Mission of the United Brethren in 
North America) is seldom cunclu- 
ded without bloodshed. For the 
murder of a man 100 yards of 
wampum, and for that ofa woman 
200 yards, must be paid by the 
murderer, If he ig too poor, whic) 
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Among the many separate Teutonic establishments which 
rose upon the ruins of the Western empire of Rome, the 
right as well as duty of private revenge, for personal injury 
or insult offered to any member of a family—and the 
endeavour to avert its effects by means of a pecuniary 
composition levied upon the offender, chiefly as satisfaction 
to the party injured, but partly also as perquisite to the 
king—was adopted as the ee of their legislation. This 
fundamental idea was worked out. in elaborate detail as to 
the valuation of the injury inflicted, wherein one main 
circumstance was the rank, condition and power of the 
sufferer. The object of the legislator was to preserve the 
society from standing feuds, but at the same time to accord 
such full satisfaction as would induce the injured person 
to waive his acknowledged right of personal revenge—the 
full luxury of which as it presented itself to the mind of 
an Homeric Greek, may be read in more than one passage 


of the Diad.1 


Is commonly the case, and his 
friends cannot or will not assist 
him, he must fly from the resent- 
mont of the relations.” 

Rogge (Gerichtswesen der Ger- 
manen, capp.1, 2, 3), Grimm (Deut- 
sche Rechtsalterthiimer, book v. 
cap, 1—2), and Wichhorn (Deut- 
eches Privat-Recht, sect, 48) have 
expounded this idea and the con- 
sequences deduced from it among 
the ancient Germans. The practice 
of blood-feud, here alluded to, is 
still prevalent in British India; 
not only among the ruder Western 
tribes, coolies and others, but also 
among the more Civilized and po- 
lished Rajpoots. 

Aristotle alludes, as an illustra- 
tion of the extreme sillines ofan- 
cient Greek practices (eb79n nap- 
may), to a custom which he states 
to have still continued at the Mo- 
lic Kymé, in cases of murder. If 
the accuser produced in support 
of his charge a certain number of 
witnesses from his own kindred, 
the person was held peremptorily 
guilty—olov év Kupy nepi ta povixa 


The German codes begin by trying to bring 


young Eotty, &v ward te napaoynrat 
BzpTUpwWy 6 Grwxwy TOV Mdvoy TWy 
GOTOD GUVyYevwWv, Evoyov elyar tH 
pov toy msvyovta (Polit. ii. 5, 12). 
This presents a curious parallel 
with the Old German institution 
of the Hideshelfer or conjurators, 
who, though most frequently re- 
quired and produced in gupport of 
the party accused, were yet also 
brought by the party accusing, 
See Rogge, sect. 36, p.186; Grimm, 
p. 862. 

' The word motwvyn indicates this 
satisfaction by valuable payment 
for wrong done, especially for ho- 
micide: that the Latin word pena 
originally meant the same thing 
may be inferred from the old 
phrases dare penas, pendere penns. 
The most illustrative passage in 
the Iliad is that in which Ajax, in 
the embassy undertaken to con- 
ciliate Achilles, censures by com- 
parison the inexorable obstinacy 
of the latter in setting at naught 
the proffered presents of Agamem- 
non (Il. ix. 627) :— 
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about the acceptance of a fixad pecuniary composition as 
a constant voluntary custom, and proceed ultimately to 
enforce it as a peremptory necessity: the idea of society is 
at first altogether subordinate, and its influence passes 
only by slow degrees from amicable arbitration into impe- 
rative control, 
| The Homeric sociéty, in regard to this capital point 
in human progression, is on a level with that of the German 
tribes as described by Tacitus. But the subsequent course 
of Grecian legislation takes a direction completely different, 


from that of the German codes. 


The primitive 


d 
andacknowledgedright of private revenge (unless ey valuable 
where bought off by pecuniary payment), instead fompense 
of being developed into practical working, is (nowy) to 
superseded by more comprehensive views of a {he kine. 
public wrong requiring public intervention, or murdered 

man. 


by religious fears respecting the posthumous 
wrath of the murdcred person. 


In historical Athens, the 


right of private revenge was discountenanced and put out 


Nydys xal pév cls te xagryyntoto 
OIIOL 
Hovsyy, 2 OD nabog edsbato t2- 
Qverwmtoe 
Kai p’ 6 péy éy Oyo péver adtod, 
mor anothsac 
Tod Ge vt Epytostar xp2bty 
Boyes ayjvnp, 
Tlownh, b2fapivou . . 
The nowy is in its primitive 
senee a genuine payment in valu- 
able commodities serving as com- 
pensation (Iliad, iii, 290, v. 266; 
xii. 659); but it comes by a natural 
metaphor to signify the death of 
one or more Trojans, as a satis- 
faction for that of a Greek war- 
rior who had just fallen (or vice 
versa, Iliad, xiv. 483; xvi. 398); 
sometimes even the notion of 
compensation generally (xvii. 207). 
In the representation on the shield 
of Achilles, the genuine proceeding 
about nowy clearly appears: the 
question there tried is, whether 
the payment stipulated as satis- 
faction for a person slain, has 
really been made or not—60 8 


xat 


&vbpe¢ evelxcoy etvexa nowys Avoovs 
anonlipevov, &c. (xviii, 498). 

The danger of an act of homicide 
is proportioned to the number and 
power of the. surviving relatives 
of the slain; but even a small 
number is sufficient to necessitate 
flight (Odyss. xxiii. 120): on the 
other hand, a large body of rela- 
tives was the grand source of 
encouragement to an insolent 
criminal (Odyss. xviii. 141). 

An old law of Tralles in Lydia, 
enjoining ® nominal row of a 
medimnus of beans to the relative 
of a murdered person belonging to 
& contermptible class of citizens, 
is noticed by Plutarch, Quest. 
Gree. c. 46, p. 803. Even in the 
century preceding Herodotus, too, 
the -Delphians gavo a rot as 
satisfaction for the murder of the 
fabulist Aisop; which nowy was 
claimed and received by the grand- 
son of ASsop’s master (Herodot. 
ii. 134. Plutarch, Ser. Num, Vind. 


p. 556). 
* 


a 
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Pant I, 
of sight, even so early as the Drakonian legislation, and at 
last restricted to a few extreme and special cases;! while 
the murderer came to be considered, first as having sinned 
against the gods, next as having deeply injured the society, 
and thus at once as requiring absolution and deserving 
punishment. On the first of these two grounds, he is 
interdicted from the agora and from all holy places, as well 
as from public functions, even while yet untried and simply 
a suspected person; for if this were not done, the wrath 
of the gods would manifest itself in bad crops and other 
national calamities. On the second ground, he is tried 
before the council of Areiopagus, and if found guilty, is 
Punishedin Condemned to death, or perhaps to disfranchise- 


historical ment and banishment.2 ‘The idea of a pro- 
a crime _ Pitiatory payment to therclatives of thedeceased 
aan has ceased altogether to be admitted: it is the 
socie y- 


protection of society which dictates, and the 


force of society which inflicts, a measure of punishment 
calculated to deter for the future. 


1See Lysias, De Cade Eratos- 
then. Orat. i. p. 94; Plutarch, 
Solon, c. 23; Demosthen. cont. 
Aristocrat, p. 632—637, 

Plato (De Legg. ix. p. 871—874), 
in his copious penal sugyestions 
to deal with homicide, both inten- 
tional and accidental, concurs in 
general with the old Attic law 
(see Matthiw, Miscellanea Philo- 
logica, vol. i, p. 171): and as he 
states with sufficient distinctness 
the grounds of his propositions, 
we sce how completely the idea 
of a right to private or family re- 
venge is absent from his mind. 
In one particular case, he confers 
upgn kinsmen the privilege of 
avenging their murdered relative 
(p. 871); but generally, he rather 
seeks to enforce upon them strictly 
the duty of bringing the suspect- 
ed murderer to trial before the 
court. By the Attic law, it was 
only the kinsmen of the deceased 
who had the right of prosecuting 
for murder—or the master, if the 
decegsed was an olxétyjs (Demos- 


then. cont. Euerg. et Mnesibul. o. 
18); they might by forgiveness 
shorten the term of banishment 
for the unintentional murderer 
(Demosth. cont. Macart. p. 1069). 
They seem to have been regarded, 
generally spoaking, as religiously 
obliged, but not legally compel- 
lable, to undertake this duty; 
compare Plato, Euthyphro, cap. 
4&5. 

2 Lysias, cont. Agorat. Or. xiii. 
p. 137. Antiphon. Tetralog. i, 1. 
p. 629. "Aadppopoy 8 dpiv goct tévez, 
ptapoy xar Gvayvoyv Gyta, el¢ ta TE- 
pevn ty As@y sictovta pratverv 
ayy adyveiay abtwy, ent 62 td¢ 
abtag tpaneiac lovta suyxatamip- 
TAGVAL TODS Avartloue: ex Yap ToOUTWY 
al te dpopiat yivovtat, Zvotuyeic 0’ 
ai npakers xafiotavtar. 

The three Tetralogies of Antipho 
are all very instructive respecting 
the legal procedure in cages of al- 
leged homicide: as also the Oration 
De Cade Herodis (see capp. 1 and 
2)—tov vopou xetpeévou, Toy droxtele 
vavta aytanodavety de. 
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3. The society of legendary Greece includes, besides 


the chiefs, the general mass of freemen (Aaot), 


: ; Condition 
among whom stand out by special names certain occupa. ’ 
professional men, such as the carpenter, the tions, and 

: professions 
smith, the leather-dresser, theleech, the prophet, of the 
the bard, and the fisherman.! We have no Aa 
means of appreciating their condition. h 


Thou 

lots of arable land were assigned in soceial property to 
individuals, with boundaries both carefully marked and 
jealously watched,? yet the larger proportion of surface 
was devoted to pasture. Cattle formed both the chief item 
in the substance of a wealthy man, the chief means of 
making payments, and the common ground of quarrels— 
bread and meat, in large quantities, being the constant food 
of every one.3 The estates of the owgygrs were tilled, and 
their cattle tended, mostly by bought slaves, but to a 
certain degree also by poor freemen called Thétes, working 
for hire and for stated periods. ‘The principal slaves, who 
were entrusted with the care of large herds of oxen, swine, 
or goats, were of necessity men worthy of confidence, their 


The case of the Spartan Dra- 
kontius (one of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks who served with Cyrus the 
younger, and permanently exiled 
from his country in consequence 
of an involuntary murder com- 
mitted during his boyhood) pre- 
sents a pretty exact parallel to 
the fatal quarrel of Patroklus at 
dice, when a boy, with the son of 
Amphidamas, in consequence of 
which he was forced to seek 
shelter under the roof of Péleus 
(compare Iliad, xxiii. 85, with 
Xenoph, Anabas. iv. 8, 25). 

1 Odyass. xvii. 384; xix. 135, Lliad, 
iv. 187; vii. 221. I know nothing 
which better illustrates the idea 
of the Homeric 8dyptozpyot—the 
herald, the prophet, the carpenter, 
the leech, the bard, dc.,—than the 
following description of the struc- 
ture of an Kast Indian village(Mill’s 
History of British India, b. ii. c. 
5, p. 266): “A village politically 
considered resembles a corporation 
or township. Its proper estab- 


VOL. IL. 


lishment of officers and servants 
consists of the following des- 
criptions:—The potail, or head 
inhabitant, who settles disputes and 
collects the revenue, &c.; the 
curnum, who keeps the accounts 
of cultivation, &c.; the tallier; 
the boundary-man; the superin- 
tendent of tanks and water-courses ; 
the Brahman, who performs the 
village worship ; the schoolmaster, 
the calendar Brahman, or astro- 
loger, who proclaims the lucky 
or unpropitious periods for sowing 
or thrashing; the smith and car- 
penter; the potter; the washer- 
man; the barber; the cowkeeper; 
the doctor; the dancing-girl, who 
attends at rejoicings ; the musician 
and the pooct.” 

Each of these officers and ser- 
vants (Gyptocpyot) is remuneratod 
by a definite perquisite—so much 
landed produce—out of the genera! 
crop of the village (p. 264). 

2 Tliad, xii. 421; xxi. 405. 

* Tliad. i. 155; ix, 154; xiv. 122, 


II 
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duties placing them away from their master’s immediate 
eye.t They had other slaves subordinate to them, and 
appear to have been well treated: the deep and unshaken 
attachment of Eumeus the swineherd and Philetius the 
neatherd, to the family and affairs of the absent Odysseus, 
is among the most interesting points in the ancient epic. 
Slavery was a calamity which in that period of 
insecurity might befal any one. The chief who 
conducted a freebooting expedition, if he succeeded, brought 
back with him a numerous troop of slaves, as many as he 
could seize2—if he failed, became sat likely a slave 
himself: so that the slave was often by birth of equal dignity 
with his master—-Kumeeus was himself the son of a chief, 
conveyed away when a child by his nurse, and sold by 
Phoenician kidnappers to Laertés. <A slave of this charac- 
ter, if he conducted himself well, might often expect to be 
enfranchised by his master, and placed in an independent 
holding.’ 

On the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece does 
not present itself as existing under a peculiarly harsh form, 
especially if we consider that all the classes of society were 
then very much upon a level in point of taste, sentiment, 
and instruction.4 In the absence of legal security or an 
effective social sanction, it is probable that the condition 
of a slave under an average master may have been as good 
as that of the free Théte. The class of slaves whose lot 
appears to have been the most pitiable were the females 


Slaves. 


1 Odysseus and other chiefs of 
Ithaka had oxen, sheep, mules, 
&c., on the continent and in Pelo- 
ponnésus, under the care of herds- 
men (Odyss. iv. 6386; xiv. 100). 

Leukanor, king of Bosporus, 
asks the Scythian Arsakomas— 
Tooa 6 Bocxypata, % mécac dudtas 
Eyets, tavta yao bets mAouteite; 
(Lucian, Toxaris, c. 45). The 
enumeration of the property of 
Odysseus would have placed the 
Bosxyjpatz in the front line. 

2 Apwal 0 dg Ayrreds Antaooata 
(Iliad, xviii. 28: compare also 
Odyss. i. 397; xxiii. 357; particul- 
arly xvii. 441). 

7 Odyss. xiv. C4; xv. 412; see 


also xix. 78: Eurykleia was also 
of dignified birth (i. 426). The 
questions put by Odysseus to 
Kumeus, to which the speech 
above referred to is an answer, 
indicate the proximate causes of 
slavery: “Was the city of your 
father sacked ? or were you seized 
by pirates when alone with your 
sheep and oxen ?” Odyss. xv. 385). 

Eumsus had purchased a slave 
for himself (Odyss, xiv. 448). 

4 Tacitus, Mor. Germ. 21. “Domi- 
num ac servum nullis educationis 
deliciis dignoscas: inter eadem 
pecora, in e&dem humo, degunt,” 
&e. (Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 167). 
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—more numerous than the males, and performing the prin- 
cipal work in the interior of the house. Not only do they 
seem to have been more harshly treated than the males 
but they were charged with the hardest and most exhaust- 
ing labour which the establishment of a Greek chief re- 
quired—they brought in water from the spring, and turned 
by hand the house-mills, which ground the large quantity 
of flour consumed in his family.1 This oppressive task 
was performed generally by female slaves, in historical as 
well as in legendary Greece.2,. Spinning and weaving was 
the constant occupation of women, whether free or slave, of 
every rank and station: all the garments worn both by men 
and women were fashioned at home, and Helen as well as 
Penelopé is expert and assiduous at the occupation.? The 
daughters of Keleos at Eleusis go to the well with their 
basins for water, and Nausikaa daughter of Alkinous! joins 
her female slaves in the business of washing her garments 
in the river. If we are obliged to point out the fierceness 
and insecurity of an early society, we may at the same time 
note with pleasure its characteristic simplicity of manners: 
Rebecca, Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro in the early 


' Odyss. vii. 104; xx. 116. Tliad, Hist. of Inventions (vol. i. p. 227, 


vi. 457; compare the Book of Ungl. transl.) collects al] the in- 
Genesis, ch. xi. 5. The expression formation available about this 
of Telemachus, when he is proceed- subject. 


ing to hang up the female slaves 
‘who had misbehaved, is bitterly 
contemptuous :- 
My psy On hen aseru et 
fupov sounny 
Tawy, dc, (Odyss. xxii. 464.) 
The humble etablishment' of 
‘Wesiod'’s farmer does not possess 
amill; he has nothing better than 
& wooden prstle and mortar for 
grinding or bruising the corn; 
“both are constructed, and the wood 
cut from the trees by his own 
hand (Opp. Di, 423), though it 
seems that a professional carpenter 
(‘the servant of Athéné”) is re- 
quired to put together the plough 
(vy. 430). The Virgilian poem 
_Moretum (v. 24) assigns a hand- 
“mill even to the humblest rural 
establishment, The instructive 
article “Corn Mills” in Beckmann’s 


2 See Lysias, Or. 1, p. 93 (Do 
Cwde Mratosthenis). Plutarch (Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum pi- 
curum, c, 21, p. 1101)—Ilayuo- 
KEANG BAStpic THOS POANY xLVOVPE9% 
—and Kallimachus (Hymn. ad 
Delum, 242)—p78 64v dethat Avo- 
TOrsEG POysovaty aAhetpldOec—Notice 
the overworked condition of these 
women. 

The “grinding slaves” (ads7,142¢) 
are expressly named in one of the 
Laws of Ethelbert king of Kent, 
and con-titute the second class in 
point of value among the female 
slaves (Law xi. Thorpe’s Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, 
vol, i. p. 7). 

® Odyss. iv. 131; 

* Odyss. vi. 96; 
métr. 105. 


xix, 235, 
Hymn. ad Dé- 
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Mosaic narrative, as well as the wife of the native Mace- 
donian chief(with whom the Temenid Perdiccas, ancestor 
of Philip and Alexander, first took service on retiring from 
Argos) baking her own cakes on the hearth,! exhibit a 
parallel in this respect to the Homeric pictures. 
We obtain no particulars respecting either the com- 
mihese mon freemen generally, or the particular class 
of them called Thétes. These latter, engaged 
for special jobs, or at the harvest and other busy seasons 
of field labour, seem to have given their labour in exchange 
for board and clothing: they are mentioned in the same 
line with the slaves,2 and were (as has been just observed) 
probably on the whole little better off. The condition of 
a poor freeman in those days, without a-lot of land of his 
own, going about from one temporary job to another, and 
having no powerful family and no social authority to look 
up to for protection, must have been sufficiently miserable. 
When Humeus indulged his expectation of being manu- 
mitted by his masters, he thought at the same time that 
they would give him a wife, a house, and a lot of land, near 
to themselves;3 without which collateral advantages, simple 
manumission might perhaps have been no improvement in 
his condition. ‘T'o be Théte in the service of a very poor 
farmer is selected by Achilles as the maximum of human 
hardship: such a person could not give to his Théte the 
same ample food,and good shoes and aleiag, as the wealthy 
chief Kurymachus, while he would exact more severe labour. 4 
It was probably among such smaller occupants, who could 
not advance the price necessary to purchase slaves, and 
were glad to save the cost of keep when they did not need 
service, that the Thétes found employment: though we may 
conclude that the brave and strong amongst these poor 
freemen found it preferable to accompany some freebooting 
chief, and to live by the plunder acquired. The exact 
Hesiod advises his farmer, whose work is chiefly performed 


1 Herodot, vili., 137, their slaves, than masters who 


2 Odyss. iv. 643, 

* Odyss. xiv. 64. 

* Compare Odyas. xi, 490, with 
xviii. 3858, Klytemnéstra, in the 
Agamemnon of Aischylus, preaches 
a something similar doctrine to 
Kassandra,—how much kinder the 
apyatotdourot dsonotal were towards 


had risen by unexpected prosperity 
(Agamemn. 1042). 

§ Thucyd. i. 5. étpdnovto mpde 
eat Nyouptvwy avopwmy od tay 
aduvatwtatwy, xépdoug Tod spetépon 
avtmy &vexa, dobsvéct 


TPODNEs 


zal Tote 
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by slaves, to employ and maintain the Théte during sum- 
mer-time, but to dismiss him as soon as the harvest 1s com- 
pletely got in, and then to take into his house for the winter, 
a woman “without any child;” who would of course be 
more useful than the Théte for the indoor occupations of 
that season. ! 

In a state of society such as that which we have been 


describing, Grecian commerce was necessarily 


Limited 
trifling and restricted. The Homeric poems commerce 
° Ld a a- 
mark either total ignorance or great veguenes flou of the 
of apprehension respecting all that lies beyond Bomerie 
TOGKS, 


the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor and the 
islands between or adjoining them, Libya and Egypt are 
supposed so distant as to be known only by name and hear- 
say: indeed when the city of Kyrene was founded, a cen- 
tury and a half after the Five Olympiad, it was difficult to 
find anywhere a Greek navigator who had ever visited the 
coast of Libya, or was fit to serve as guide to the colonists. 2 


The mention of the Sikels in the 


1 Hesiod, Opp. Di. 459~—époppn- 
O7 ar, dpwe Epwes te xal adtoc— 
and 603:— 

gee ee Abtap tnty 87, 


Tlavta Blov xatdbyat énjppevoy 
Ev509. ofxov, 
Ojza + Gotxo, moreicfar, xal 


acaxvoy Eptfoy 
Aifssfar xéhopate yadreng 8 bnd- 
TUPTLG Ep.80¢. 

The two words dotxoyv motetaGar 
seem here to be taken together in 
the sense of “dismiss the Théte,” 
or “make him houseless;” for when 
put out of his employer’s house, 
he had no residence of his own. 
Géttling (ad loc,), Nitzsch (ad 
‘Odyss. iv. 648), and Lehre (Quest. 
Epic. p. 205) all construe dotxoyv 
with 87ta, and represent Hesiod 
as advising that the houseless 
‘Théte should be at that moment 
taken on, just at the time when 
the summer’s work was finished. 
Lehrs (and seemingly Géttling 
also), sensible that this can never 
-have been the real meaning of the 
poet, would throw out the two 


dyssey> leads us to 


lines as spurious. I may remark 
further that the tranalation of O7¢ 
given by Gottling—villicus—tis in- 
appropriate: it includes the idea 
of superintendence , over other 
labourers, which does not seem 
to have belonged to the Théte in 
any case. 

There were aclass of poor free- 
women who made their living by 
taking in wool to spin and per- 
haps to weave: the exactness of 
their dealing as well ag the poor 
profit which they made, are at- 
tested by a touching. Homeric 
simile (Iliad, xiii. 434). See Iliad, 
vi, 289; xxiii, 742. Odyas. xv. 414. 

2 Herodot, iv. 151. Compare 
Ukert, Geographie der Griechen 
und Rémer, part i. p. 16—19. 

> Odyss. xx. 383—xxiv. 210. The 
identity of the Homuiric Scheria 
with Korkyra, and that of the 
Homeric Thrinakia with Sicily, 
appear to me not at all made out. 
Both Welcker and Klausen treat 
the Pheakians as purely mythical 
persons (see W. C. Miiller, De 
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conclude that Korkyra, Italy and Sicily were not wholly 
‘unknown to the poet. Among seafaring Greeks, the know- 
ledge of the latter implied the knowledge of the two former 
—since the habitual track, even of a well-equipped Athenian 
trireme during the Peloponnesian war, from Peloponnésus 
to Sicily, was by Korkyra and the Gulf of Tarentum. The 
Phokeans, long afterwards, were the first Greeks who ex- 
lored either the Adriatic or Tyrrhenian sea.1 Of the 
nine sea no knowledge is manifested in Homer, who, as 
a general rule, presents to us the names of distant regions 
sale in connexion with romantic or monstrous accompani- 


menace ments. The Kretans, and still more the Ta- 
Taphians, Phians (who are supposed to have occupied the 
aed western islands off the coast of Akarnania), are 


mentioned as skilful mariners, and the Taphian 
Mentés professes to be conveying irop to Temesa to be 
there exchanged for copper;? but both Taphians and 
Kretans are more corsairs than traders.3 ‘The strong 
sense of the dangers of the sea, expressed by the poet. 
Hesiod, and the imperfect structure of the early Grecian 
ship, attested by Thueydidas (who points out the more 
recent date of that improved shipbuilding which prevailed 
in his time), concur to demonstrate the then narrow range 
of nautical enterprise.‘ 

Such was the state of the Greeks as traders, at a time 
when Babylon combined a crowded and industrious po- 
pulation with extensive commerce, and when the Pheenician 
merchant-ships visited in one direction the southern coast 
of Arabia, perhaps even the island of Ceylon—in another 
direction, the British islands. 

The Phoenician, the kinsman of the ancient Jew, 
exhibits ‘the type of character belonging to the latter— 
with greater enterprise and ingenuity, and less of religious 
exclusiveness, yet still different from, and even antipatheti¢ 
to, the character of the Greeks. In the Homeric poems, 
he appears somewhat like the Jew of the middle ages, a 


Corcyreorum Republics, Gétting. 
1885, p. 9). 

1} Herodot. i, 163, 

* Nitssch. ad Odyas. 1.181; Strabo, 
i. p. 6. The situation of Temesa, 
whether it is to be placed in Italy 
‘or in Cyprus, has been a disputed 


~ 


point among critics both ancient 
and modern. 

* Odyss. xv. 426. Tarot, Anto- 
topec dvopec; and xvi, 426. Hymn 
to Démétér, v. 123, 

‘ Hesiod. Opp. Di. 615—684; Thue 
cyd. i, 18, 
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crafty trader gabe to profit the violence and rapacity 
of others—bringing them ornaments, decorations, the finest 
and brightest products of the loom, gold, silver, electrum, 
ivory, tin, &c., in exchange for which he received landed 
produce, skins, wool and slaves, the only commodities 
which even a wealthy Greek chief of those early times had 
to offer—prepared at the same time for dishonest gain, in 
any manner which chance might throw in his way.! He is 
however really a trader, not undertaking expeditions with 


the deliberate ee of surprise and plunder, and stan- 


ding distinguis 


rhenian, Kretan, or Taphian pirate. Tuin, ivory, 
and electrum, all of which are acknowledged in 


ed in this respect from the Tyr- Nature of 


Phoenician 
trade as 
indicated 


the Homeric poems, were the fruit of Phoenician by Homer. 
trade with the West as well as with the East.2 


1 Odyss. xiv. 290: xv. 416.— 

Doin’ 7Gev avnp, aratyhra eidwe, 

Tpwxrtys, 6¢ 6h moda xax’ avOpw- 
MOLLY EWPTet. 

The interesting narrative given 
by Eummus, of the manner in 
which he fell into slavery, is o 
vivid picture of Phonician dealing 
(compare Herodot. i. 2—4. Iliad, 
vi, 290; xxiii. 743). Paris is re- 
ported to have visited Sidon, and 
brought from thence women emi- 
nent for skill at the loom. The 
Cyprian Verses (see the Argument 
ap. Diintzer p. 17) affirmed that 
Paris had landed at Sidon, and 
attacked and captured the city. 
Taphian corsairs kidnapped slaves 
at Sidon (Odyss. xv. 424). 

The ornaments or trinkets (40p- 
pata) which the Phonician mer- 
chant carries with him, seem to be 
the same as the éaldadka roAdd, 
Tldpnag te yvapntasg @ €hixac, &o., 
which Héphmstus was employed 
in fabricating (Iliad, xviii. 400) 
under the protection of Thetis. 

“Fallacissimum esse genus Phe- 
nicium omnia monumenta vetus- 
tatis atque omnes histories nobis 
prodiderunt.” (Cicero, Orat, Trium. 
partes ineditw, ed. Maii, 1815, p. 
13.) 


2Ivory is frequently mentioned 
in Homer, who uses the word 
théozg exclusively to mean that 
substance, not to signify theanimal, 

The art of dyeing, especially 
with the various shades of purple, 
was in after-ages one of the spe- 
cial excellencies of the Phani- 
cians: yet Homer, where he alludes 
in a simile to dyeing or staining, 
introduces a Mmonian or Karian 
woman as the performer of the 
process, not a Phoenician (Iliad, 
iv. 141), 

What the electrum named in the 
Homeric poems really is cannot 
be positively determined. The word 
in antiquity meant two different 
things: 1. amber; 2, an impure 
gold, containing as much as one- 
fifth or more of silver (Pliny, H. 
N. xxxiii. 4). The passages in 
which we read the word in the 
Odyssey do not positively exclude 
either of these meanings; but they 
present to us electrum so much 
in juxtaposition with gold and 
silver each separately, that per- 
haps the second meaning is morc 


-probable than the first. Herodotus 


understands it to mean amber 
(iii. 115): Bophoklés, on the con- 
trary, employs it to designate a 
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Thucydidés tells us that the Phosnicians and Karians, 
in very early periods, occupied many of the islands of the 
Z£gean, and we know, from the striking remnant of their 
mining works which Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off 
the coast of Thrace, that they had once extracted gold 
from the mountains of that island—at a period indeed very 
far back, since their occupation must have been abandoned 
prior to the settlement of the poet Archilochus.1 Yet few 
of the islands in the AUgean were rich in such valuable 
products, nor was it in the usual course of Phoenician 
proceeding to occupy islands, except where there was an 
adjoining mainland with which trade could be carried on. 
The traffic of these active mariners required no permanent 
settlement. Butas occasional visitors they were convenient, 
in enabling a Greek chief to turn his captives to account, 
—to get rid of slaves, or friendless Thétes who were: 
troublesome—andto supply himself with the metals, precious 
as well as useful.2 The halls of Alkinous and Menelaus 
glitter with gold, copper, and electrum. Large stocks of 
yet unemployed metal—gold, copper and iron—are stored 
up in the treasure-chamber of Odysseus and other chiefs.3 


metaLakin to gold (Antigone, 1033). p. 20). The Greeks of Massalia 


See the dissertation of Buttmann, 
appended to his collection of es- 
says called Mythologus, vol. ii. p. 
837; also Beckmann, History of 
Inventions, vol. iv. p. 12, Engl. 
Transl. “The ancients (observes 
the latter) used as a peculiar metal 
a mixture of gold and silver, be- 
cause they were not acquainted 
with the art of separating them, 
and gave it the name of electrum.” 
Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, vol. 
i. p. 241) thinks that the Homeric 
electrum is amber; on the con- 
trary, Hiillmann thinks that it 
was a metallic substance (Handels- 
Geschichte der Griechen, p. 63-81). 

Beckmann doubts whether the 
oldest xaccitepos of the Greeks was 
really fin: he rather thinks that it 
was “the stannum of the Romans, 
the werk of our smelting-houses, 
--thatis, a mixture of lead, silver, 
#nd other accidental metals” (ibid. 


procured tin from Britain, through 
Gaul, by the Seine, the Saone, 
and the Rhone (Dioddor. v. 22). 

1 Herodot, ii. 44; vi. 47. Archi- 
loch. Fragm. 21-—-22, ed. Gaisf. 
(nomaus, ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev: 
vi. 7. Thucyd. i, 13, 

The Greeks connected this Pha- 
nician settlement in ‘Ihasus with 
the legend of Kadmus and his 
sister Hurdpa: Thasus, the epony- 
mus of the island, was brother of 
Kadmus. (Herod. 4b.) 

2 The angry Laomedén threa- 
tens, when Poseidén and Apollo 
ask from him (atthe expiration of 
their term of servitude) the stipu- 
lated wages of their labour, to cut 
off their ears and send them off to 
some distant islands (Iliad, xxi. 
454). Compare xxiv. 752. Odysas. 
xx. 883; xviii. 83. 

* Odyss. iv. 73; vii. 85; xxi. 6L 
Iliad, ii, 226; vi. 47. 
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Coined money is unknown to the Homeric age—the trade 
carried on being one of barter. In reference also to the 
metals, it deserves to be remarked that the Homeric des- 
criptions universally suppose copper, and not iron, to be 
employed for arms, both offensive and defensive. By what 
process the copper was tempered and hardened, so as to 
serve the purposes of the warrior, we do not know;! but 
the use of iron for these objects belongs to a later age, 
though the Works and Days of Hesiod suppose this change 


to have been already introduced. ? 
The mode of fighting among the Homeric heroes is 


not less different from the historical times, than 
the material of which their arms were composed. 
In historical Greece, the Hoplites, or heavy- 
armed infantry, maintained a close order and 
well-dressed line, charging the enemy with their 


1S8ee Millin, Minéralogie Ho- 
mérique, p. 74. That there are, 
however, modes of tempering cop- 
per, 80 a8 to impart to it the 
hardness of steel, has been proved 
by the experiments of the Comte 
de Caylus. 

The Massagete employed only 
copper—no iron—for their weapons 
(Herodot. i. 215), 

2 Hosiod, Opp, Di. 150—420. The 
examination of the various matters 
of antiquity discoverable through- 
out the north of Europe, as pub- 
lished by the Antiquarian Society 
of Copenhagen, recognises a dis- 
tinction of three successive ages: 
—1. Implements and arms of stone, 
bone, wood, é&c.; little or no use 
of metals at all; clothing made 
of skins. 2. Implements and arms 
of copper and gold, or rather 
bronze and gold; little or no silver 
or iron. Articles of gold and elec- 
trum are found belonging to this 
age, but none of silver, nor any 
evidences of writing. 8. The age 
which follows this has belonging 
to it arms of iron, articles of 
silver, and some Runic inscrip- 
tions: itis the last age of north- 
ern paganism, immediately pre- 


Weapons 
and inode 
of fighting 
of the 
Homeric 
Greeks. 


ceding the introduction of Chris- 
tianity (Leitfaden zur Nordischen 
Alterthumskunde, pp. 81, 57, 63, 
Copenhagen, 1837.) 

The Homeric age coincides with 
the second of these two periods. 
Silver is comparatively little men- 
tioned in Homer, while both bronze 
and gold are familiar metals. Iron 
also is rare, and seems employed 
only for agricultural purposes— 
Xpusdv te, yadudyv te Ato, eohyra 
Q boaveny (Iliad, vi. 48; Odyss. ii. 
338; xiii. 136). The Zpusoysoesg and 
the yadxed<¢ are both mentioned in 
Homer, but workers in silver and 
iron arenot known by any special 
name (Odyss. iii. 415—436). 

“The hatchet, wimble, plane, and 
level, are the tools mentioned by 
Homer, who appears to have been 
unacquainted with the saw, the 


square, and the compass.” (Gil- 
les, Hist. of Greece, chap. ii. 
p. 61.) 


The Gauls known to Polybius, 
seemingly the Cisalpine Gauls 
only, possessed all their property 
in cattle and gold—@pippztz xalt 
ypuses,—om account of the easy 
transportability of both (Polyb. 
ii. 17). 


7 yee 
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spears protended at even distance, and coming thus to 
close conflict without breaking their rank: there were 
special troops, bowmen, slingers, &c. armed with missiles, 
but the hoplite had no weapon to employ in this manner. 
The heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey, on the contrary, 
habitually employ the spear as a missile, which they launch 
with tremendous force: each of them is mounted in his 
war-chariot drawn by two horses and calculated to contain 
the warrior and his charioteer; in which latter capacity a 
friend or comrade will sometimes consent to serve. d- 
vancing in his chariot at full speed, in front of his own 
soldiers, he hurls his spear against the enemy: sometimes 
indeed he will fight on foot and hand to hand, but the 
chariot is usually near to receive him if he chooses, or to 
ensure his retreat. The mass of the Greeks and Trojans 
coming forward to the charge, without any regular step or 
evenly-maintained line, make their attack in the same way 
by hurling their spears. Each chief wears habitually a 
long sword and a short dagger, besides his two spears to 
be launched forward—the spear being also used, if occasion 
serves, as a weapon for thrust. Every man is protected 
by shield, helmet, breastplate and greaves: but the armour 
of the chiefs is greatly superior to that of the common 
men, while they themselves are both stronger and more 
expert in the use of their weapons. There are a few bow- 
men, as rare exceptions, but the general equipment and 
proceeding is as here described. 

Such loose array, immortalised as it is in the Iliad, is 
familiar to every one; and the contrast which 


Contrast 

ee the it presents, with those inflexible ranks and that 

array ofhiee irresistiblesimultaneous charge which bore down 

torical the Persian throng at Platea and Kunaxa,! is 
reece, 


such as to illustrate forcibly the general differ- 
While in the 


Thiersch and Schneidewin would 
substitute nadhovte¢ in place of 


ence between heroic and historical Greece, 


1Tyrteus, in his military ex- 
pressions, seems to conceive the 


Homeric mode of hurling the spear 
as still prevalent—ddpu 8 edtdrApwe 
BardAovtes (Fragm.ix. Gaisford). 
Either he had his mind prepossegs- 
ed with the Homeric array, or 
else the close order and conjunct 
spears of the hoplites had not yet 
been introduced during the second 
Mesgsenian war. 


Baddovtes. Euripidés (Androm. 695) 
has a similar expression, yet it 


‘does not apply well to hoplites; 


for one of the virtues of the ho- 
plite consisted in carrying his spear 
steadily: dopatwv xtvnotg betokens 
a disorderly march and the want of 
steady courage and self-possessgon, 
Seethe remarks of Brasidas ugon 
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former, a few splendid figures stand forward in prominent 
relief, the remainder being a mere unorganised and in- 
effective-mass—in the latter, these units have been com- 
bined into a system, in which every man, officer and soldier, 
has his assigned place and duty, and the victory, when 
gained, is the joint work of all. Pre-eminent individual 
prowess is indeed materially abridged, if not wholly ex- 
cluded—no man can do more than maintain his station in 
the line.t But on the other hand, the grand purposes, 
aggressive or defensive, for which alone arms are taken 
up, become more assured and easy; while long-sighted 
combinations of the general are rendered for the first time 
pee when he has a disciplined body of men to obey 

im, In tracing the picture of civil society, we have to 
remark a similar transition—we pass from Hé- 4 npatogous 
raklés, Théseus, Jasoén, Achilles, to Solén, Py- change—in 
thagoras and Periklés—from “the shepherd of Piya 
his people,” (to use the phrase in which Homer in civil 
depicts the good side of the Heroic king,) to the *°°° 
legislator who introduces, and the statesman who maintains, 
a preconcerted system by which willing citizens consent to 
bind themselves. If commanding individual talent is not 
always to be found, the whole community is so trained as 
to be able to maintain its course under inferior leaders; 
the rights as well as the duties of each citizen being 
predetermined in the social order, according to principles 
more or less wisely laid down. The contrast 1s similar, 
_and the transition equally remarkable, in the civilas in the 
military picture. In fact, the military organization of the 
Grecian republics is an element of the greatest importance 
in respect to the conspicuous part which they have played 
inhuman affairs—their superiority over other contemporary 
nations in this respect Sr a less striking than it is 
in many others, as we shall have occasion to see in a sub- 
sequent stage of this history. 

Even at the most advanced point of their tactics, the 
Greeks could effect little against a walled city. yortigca- 
Still less effective were the heroic weapons and tion of 
array for such an undertaking as a siege. For- ‘°*™* 
tifications are a feature of the age deserving considerable 
notice. There was a time, we are told, in which the 


the ranks of the Athenians under 1 Euripid. Andromach, 696, 
Kleon at Amphipol.(Thucyd, v. 6). 


¥ 
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primitive Greek towns or villages derived a precarious 
security, not from their walls, but merely from sites lofty 
and difficult of access. They were not built immediately 
upon the shore, or close upon any convenient landing-place, 
but at some distance inland, on a rock or elevation which 
could not be approached without notice or scaled without 
difficulty. It was thought sufficient at that time to guard 
ee piratical or marauding ee but as the state 
of society became assured—as the chance of sudden assault 
comparatively diminished and industry increased—these 
uninviting abodes were exchanged for more convenient 
sites on the plain or declivity beneath; or a portion of the 
latter was enclosed within larger boundaries and joined on 
to the original foundation, which thus became the Acropolis 
of the new town. Thébes, Athens, Argos, &c. belonged to 
the latter class of cities; but there were in many parts of 
Greece deserted sites on hill-tops, still retaining even in 
historical times the traces of former habitation, and some 
of them still bearing the name of the old towns. Among 
the mountainous parts of Kréte, in Aigina and Rhodes, in 
portions of Mount Ida and Parnassus, similar remnants 
might be percetved.! 

Probably in such primitive hill villages, a continuous 
Earliest circle of wall would hardly be required as an 
residences additional means of defence, and would often be 
Greoke- rendered very difficult by the rugged nature of 
hill vil- the ground, But Thucydidés represents the 
ages lofty earliest Greeks—those whom he conceives 
feult of | anterior to the Trojan war—as living thus uni- 
ee versally in unfortified villages chiefly on account 
of their poverty, rudeness, and thorough carelessness for 


MH mahard modkee in Aegina (He- Store éinxovta elo thy viv Lxypry 
rodot. vi. 88); ’Aotundhata in Sa- petwxisiycay. Paphos in Cyprus 
mus (Polymn. i.23,2; Etymol. Mag. was the same distance below the 
v. ’Aotunaiata: it became seem- ancient Pale-Paphos (Strabo, xiv. 
ingly the acropolis of the subse- p. 683). 
quent city). Near Mantineia in Arcadia was 

About the deserted sites in the situated Gpo¢ év tw nedim, ta epet- 
lofty regions of Kréte, see Theo- neta Ett Mavtielac syov tHe apyatas’ 
phrastus, de Ventis, v. 13, ed. xadsitar dé to ywplo, ep’ qpwy IItd- 
Schneider, p. 762. Ave (Pausan. viii. 12, 4.). See a 

The site of [akaloxy}prc in Mount similar statement about the lofty 
Ida,—éravw Ki3pyvog xata 70 ps- sites of the ancient town of Or- 
TEWPOTATO) <7\s "dys (Strabo, xili. chomenus (in Arcadia) Paus. viii. 
p. (07); Gotzpov Gi xatwtgpw ot2- 13, 2), of Nonakris (vili. 17, 5), of 
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the morrow. Oppressed and held apart from each other 
by perpetual fear, they had not yet contracted the sen- 
timent of fixed abodes—they were unwilling even to plant 
fruit-trees because of the uncertainty of gathering the 
produce—and were always ready to dislodge, because 
there was nothing to gain by staying, and a bare subsistence 
might be had any where. He compares them to the moun- 
taineers of AStolia and of the Ozolian Lokris in his own 
time, who dwelt in their unfortified hill villages with little 
or no inter-communication, always armed and fighting, and 


aa ies on the produce of their cattle and their woods! 


—clothe 


in undrest hides, and eating raw meat. 


The picture given by Thucydidés, of these very early 
and unrecorded times, can only be taken as conjectural— 
the conjectures indeed of a statesman and a philosopher,— 


aera too, in part, from the many particu- 

ar instances of contention and expulsion of 
chiefs which he foundin the old legendary poems. 
The Homeric poems, however, present to us a 
different picture. They recognise walled towns; 
fixed abodes, strong local attachments, heredi- 
tary individual property in land, vineyards plan- 
ted and carefully cultivated, established temples 


Lusi (viii. 18, 3), Lykoreia on Par- 
naseus (Paus. x. 6, 2; Strabo, ix. 
p. 418). 

Compare also Plato (Legg. iii. 2. 
p. 678-679), who traces these lofty 
and craggy dwellings, goneral 
among the earliest Grecian town- 
ships, to the commencement of hu- 
man society after an extensive de- 
luge, which had covered all the 
lower grounds and left only a few 
survivors. 

1Thucyd. i. 2. Q@aivetar yap 7 
vov ‘EdAae xahoupevy, ob marar Be- 
Baiws olxoupevyn, AAG petavactacete 
te ovcat ta npdtepz, xab fadiwe 
Exacto. thy éautwy anohetnovtec, 
BrzGopevor bro tivmy ael mretdvwve 
THES Yap eproptag odx obarye, 00d 
Emtwryvovtes adsm@e aANAOLG, OTE 
nata yoy obte bra Oadrdaane, vepd- 
pevot d¢ ta GUtTwy Exaotor Esov anoe 
Czy, xal maptovolayv ypynpatwy ov 


Homeric 
society re- 
cognises 
walled 
towns, 
individual 
property, 
and strong 
local at- 
tachments. 


Eyovtes O52 YR PuTevovtes, &b7)).0v 
By Gxote tig emzhOw., xot areryiatwy 
Gua Svtwy, &Ahog apatonoetat, THs 
te x06’ Aydpry avayxalov tpopys 
RavTAyOU Gy HYovpsvor enixpatziv, 
od yahen@s adnaviotayto, xat &’ 
auto oute peyelee modrewy toyuoy, 
obte ty GAAQ napacxevy. 

About the distant and unfortified 
villages and rude habits of the 
4#tolians and Lokrians, see Thu- 
cyd. ili. 94; Pausan. x. 88, 3: also 
of the Cisalpine Gauls, Polyb. 
ii. 17. 

Both Thucydidés and Aristotle 
seem to have conceived the Ho- 
meric period as mainly analogous 
to the BapBepo. of their own day 
—Aver 8 "ApratotérAne Adywv, Ste 
toravta det noret "Opnpog ofa Fv 
tote: Hy Sa toradts Ta Mahara “ianEp 
xui vdv év totg BapBaporg (Schol. 
Iliad. x, 151). 


u 
ro 
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of the gods, and splendid palaces of the chiefs.1 The de- 
scription of Thucydidés belongs to a lower form of society, 
and bears more analogy to that which the poet himself 
conceives as antiquated and barbarous—to the savages 
Cyclopes who dwell on the oe of mountains, in hollow 
caves, without the plough, without vine or fruit culture, 
without arts or instruments—or to the primitive settlement 
of Dardanus son of Zeus, on the higher ground of Ida, 
while it was reserved for his descendants and successors to 
found the holy Ilium on the plain.2 Ilium or Troy re- 
presents the perfection of Homeric society. It is a con- 
secrated spot, containing temples of the gods as well as the 
palace of Priam, and surrounded by walls which are the 
fabric of the gods; while the antecedent form of ruder 
society, which the poet briefly glances at, is the parallel of 
that which the theory of Thucydidés ascribes to his own 
early semi-barbarous ancestors. 

Walled towns serve thus as one of the evidences, that 
a large part of the population of Greece had, 


Means of 

ae to even in the Homeric times, reached a level higher 
those of than that of the Aitolians and Lokrians of the 
attack. days of Thucydidés. The remains of Mykéna 


and Tiryns demonstrate the massy and Cyclopian style of 
architecture employed in those early days: but we may 
remark, that while modern observers seem inclined to treat 
the remains of the former as very imposing, and significant 
of a great princely family, Thucydidés, on the contrary, 
speaks of it asa small place, and labours to elude the in- 
ference, which might be deduced from its insignificant size, 
in disproof of the grandeur of Agamemnoén.3 Such forti- 
fications supplied a means of defence incomparably superior 
to those of attack. Indeed even in historical Greece, and 
after the invention of battering engines, no city could be 
taken except by surprise or blockade, or by ruming the 
country around, and thus depriving the inhabitants of their 


1 Odyss, vi. 10; respecting Nau- careful cultivation (Odyss. xxiv. 


sithous, past king of the Phma- 
kians: 
"Apol d& tetyo¢ Ehacos rode, xal 
edsinato olxoug, 
Kat ynoig noinoe Gedy, xat eddo- 
out’ apovpac. . 
The vineyard, olive-ground and 
garden of Laértes, is a model of 


245); see also the shield of Achil- 
les (Iliad, xviii. 541—580), and the 
Kalydonian plain (Iliad, ix. 575), 

2 Odyss. x. 106—115; Iliad, xx. 
216. 

* Thucyd. i. 10. Kat 8t we» Mo- 
xFvat prypov jy, Hel te ty tOTe 
moMopa py abroypéwy Soret eivar, de. 
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means of subsistence. And in the two great sieges of the 
legendary time, Troy and Thébes, the former is captured 
by the stratagem of the wooden horse, while the latter is 
evacuated by its citizens, under the warning of the gods, 
after their defeat in the field. 

This decided superiority of the means of defence over 
those of attack, in rude ages, has been one of the grand 
promotive causes both of the growth of civic life, and of 
the general march of human improvement, It has enabled 
the progressive portions of mankind not only to maintain 
their acquisitions against the predatory instincts of the 
ruder and poorer, and to surmount the difficulties of inci- 
pee organisation,—but ultimately, when their organisation | 

as been matured, both to acquire predominance, and to 
uphold it until their own disciplined habits have in part 
passed to their enemies. ‘The important truth here stated 
is illustrated not less by the history of ancient Greece, 
than by that of modern Europe during the middle ages. 
The Homeric chief, combining superior rank with superior 
force, and ready to rob at every convenient opportunity, 
greatly resembles the feudal baron of the middle ages; but 
circumstances absorb him more easily into a city life, and 
convert the independent potentate into the member of a 
governing aristocracy.1 Traffic by sea continued to be 
beset with danger from pirates, long after ithad Habitual 
become tolerably assured by land: the “wet Piracy. 
bee bad have always been the last resort of lawlessness and 
violence, and the Agean in particular has in all times 
suffered more than other waters under this calamity. 


1 Nagelsbach, Homerische Theo- 
logie, Abschn. v. sect. 54, Hesiod 
strongly condemns robbery—Awe 
ay29y, Eonal be xaxq, Axvatoto 80- 
caipz (Opp. Di. 856, comp. 820); 
but the sentiment of the Grecian 
heroic poetry seems not to go 
against it—it is looked upon as a 
natural employment of superior 
force—Adtopator 8 ayafol Szdkwy 
tn Saicag taoty (Athenee. v. p. 178; 
comp, Pindar, Fragm. 48, ed. Dis- 
sen.): the long spear, sword and 
breastplate, of the Kretan Hy- 
breas, constitute his wealth (Sko- 
lion 27, p. 877, Poet. Lyric. ed. 


Bergk), wherewith he ploughs and 
reaps—while the unwarlike, who 
dare not or cannot wield these 
weapons, fall at his feet, and call 
him The Great King. The feeling 
is different in the later age of 
Demétrius Poliorkétés (about 310 
B.0.); in the Ithyphallic Ode ad- 
dressed to him at his entrance into 
Athens, robbery istreated as worthy 
only of #tolians :— 

Altwhtxdy yap dpmdoat ta twy 

mthae, 
Novt 58, xat ndp6w.— 

(Poet. Lyr. xxv. p. 458, ed Schneid.,) 

The robberies of powerful men. 
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Aggressions of the sort here described were of course 
most numerous in those earliest times when the Mgean 
was not yet an Hellenic sea,and when many of the Cyclades 
were occupied, not by Greeks, but by Karians—perhaps 
by Phosnicians: the number of Karian sepulchres discovered 
in the sacred island of Delos seems to attest such occupa- 
tion as an historical fact.1 According to the legendary 
account, espoused both by Herodotus and by Thucydidés, 
it was the Kretan Minds who subdued these islands and 
established his sons as rulers in them; either expelling the 
Karians, or reducing them to servitude and tribute.2 Thu- 
cydidés presumes that he must of course have put down 
piracy, in order to enable his tribute to be remitted in 


and even highway robbery gene- 
rally, found considerable approving 
sentiment in the middle ages. 
“All Europe (observes Mr. Hallam, 
Hist. Mid. Ag. ch. viii. part 3, p. 
247) was a scene of intestine anarchy 
during the middle ages; and though 
England was far less exposed to 
the scourge of private war than 
most nations on the continent, we 
should find, could we recover the 
local annals of every country, such 
an accumulation of petty rapine 
and tumult, as would almost alien- 
ate us from the liberty which served 
to engender it... . Highway rob- 
bery was from the earliest times 
a sort of national crime.... We 
know how long the outlaws of 
Sherwood lived in tradition; men 
who, like some of their betters, 
have been permitted to redeem by 
a few acts of generosity the just 
ignominy of extensive crimes. 
These indeed were the heroes of 
vulgar applause: but when sucha 
judge as Sir John Fortescue could 
exult, that more Englishmen were 
hanged for robbery in one year 
than French in seven—and that, if 
an Englishman be poor, and see 
another having riches, which may 
be taken from him by might, he 
will nut spare to do so,—it may be 
perceived how thoroughly these 


sentiments had pervaded the public 
mind.” 

The robberies habitually com- 
mitted by the noblesse of France 
and Germany during the middle 
ages, 80 much worse than any thing 
in England—and those of the 
Highland chiefs even in later times 
—are too well-known to need any 
references: as to France, an ample 
cataloguo is set forth in Dulaure’s 
Histoire de la Noblesse (Paris, 
1792). The confederations of the 
German cities chiofly originated in 
the necessity of keeping the roads 
and rivers open for the transit of 
men and goods against the nobles 
who infested the high roads. 
Scaliger might have found a paral- 
lel to the Aqetal of the hervic ages 
in the noblesse of la Rouergue as 
it stood even in the 16th century, 
which he thus describes:—“In 
Comitatu Rodez pessimi sunt: 
nobilitas ibi latrocinatur ; nec pos- 
sunt reprimi” (ap. Dulaure, oc. 9). 

1 Thucyd. i. 4, 8 tHe viv ‘E- 
Anvixye Varacons. 

2 Herodot. i. 171; Thucyd. i. 4— 
8. Isokratés (Panathenaic. p. 241) 
takes credit to Athens for having 
finally expelled the Karians out of 
these islands at the time of the 
Ionic emigration, 
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safety, like the Athenians awe the time of their hege- 
-mony.! Upon the legendary thalassocraty of Minés I have 
already remarked in another place:? it is sufficient here to 
repeat, that in the Homeric poems (long subsequent to 
Minds in the current chronology) we find piracy both fre- 
quent and held in honourable estimation, as hucydidés 
himself emphatically tells us—remarking moreover that 
the vessels of those early days were only half-decked, built 
and equipped after the piratical fashion, in a manner upon 
which the nautical men of his time looked back with dis- 
dain. Improved and enlarged ship-building, and the tri- 
reme, or ship with three banks of oars, common for warlike 
purposes during the Persian invasion, began only with 
the growing skill, activity and importance of the Corinth- 
ians, three quarters of a century after the first Olympiad.‘ 
Corinth, even in the Homeric poems, is distinguished by 
the epithet of wealthy, which it acquired principally from 
its remarkable situation on the Isthmus, and from its two 
harbours of Lechaum and Kenchrew, the one on the Corinth- 
ian, the other on the Saronic gulf. It thus supplied a con- 
venient connexion between Epirus and Italy on the one 
side, and the A‘gean sea on the other, without imposing 
upon the unskilful and timid navigator of those days the 
necessity of circumnavigating Peloponnésus. 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping is mani- 
fested by a comparison of the Homeric with the pytenaea 
Hesiodic poems; in respect to knowledge of geographi- 
places and countries—the latter being probably [Sige in the 
referable to dates between B.c. 740 and B.0. 640. Hesiodic 
In Homer, acquaintance is shown (the accuracy 2ompared 
of such acquaintance however being exaggerated with 
by Straboand other friendly critics) with conti- ™°™ 
nental Greece and its aioe islands, with Kréte and 
the principal islands of the Agean, and with Thrace, the 
Troad, the Hellespont, and Asia Minor between Paphla- 
gonia northward and Lykia southward. The Sikels are 
mentioned in the Odyssey, and Sikania in the last book of 
that poem, but nothing 1s said to evince a riba of 
Italy or the realities of the western world. Libya, Egypt 


1 Thucyd. i. 4. 16 te Agotixdy 2 See chap. xii. 
we alxoc, xabgper dx tHe Maddoone * Thucyd.i.10. tp nahar@ tpdxp 
tg’ Scov 7buvxz0, tod tag mposddoug AQotixwWtEpOY napEcxtUAopEva. 
UdAov ievar abt@. * Thucyd. i. 13. 
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and Phemke, are known by name and by vague hearsay, 
but the Nile is only mentioned as “the river Egypt:” while 
the Euxine sea is not mentioned at all.1 In the Hesiodic 
poems, on the other hand, the Nile, the Ister, the Phasis 
and the Eridanus, are all specified by name;? Mount tna, 
and the island of Ortygia near to Syracuse, the Tyrrhenians 
and Ligurians in the west, and the Scythians in the north, 
were sis aotiosdis Indeed within forty years after the 
first Olympiad, the cities of Korkyra and Syracuse were 
founded om Corinth—the first of a numerous and power- 
ful series of colonies, destined to impart a new character 
both to the south of Italy and to Sicily. 

In reference to the astronomy and physics of the 
Astronomy Homeric Greek, it has already been remarked 
that he connected together the sensible pheeno- 
mena which form the subject matter of these 
sciences by threads of religious and personifying fancy, to 
which the real analogies among them were made subordi- 
nate; and that these analogies did not begin to be studied 
by themselves, apart from the religious element by which 
they had been at first overlaid, until the age of Thales, 
coinciding as that period did with the increased opportuni- 
ties for visiting Heyot and the interior of Asia. The 
Greeks obtained access in both of these countries to an 
‘enlarged stock of astronomical observations, to the use of 
the gnomon or sun-dial,# and to a more exact determination 


and 
physios. 


chen und Romer, i. p. 87. 


1 See Voeloker, Homerische 
4 The Greeks learnt from the 


Geographie, ch. ili. sect. 55—63. 


He has brought to bear much 
learning and ingenuity to identify 
the places visited by Odysseus 
with real lands, but the attempt 
is not successful. Oompare also 
Ukert, Hom. Geog. vol. i. p. 14, 
and the valuable treatises of J. H. 
Voss, Alte Weltkunde, annexed to 
the second volume of his Kritische 
Blatter (Stuttgard, 1828), pp. 245 
—4138, Voss is the father of just 
views respecting Homeric geo- 
graphy. 

® Hesiod, Theog. 888—840. 

3 Hesiod, Theogon. 1016; Hesiod. 
Fragm, 190—194, ed. Gédttling; 
Strabo, i. p. 16; vil. p. 800. Com- 
pare Ukert, Geographie der Grie- 


Babylonians nédo, xak yyWpova xar 
ta Suwxaldexa piper. tHe Aytogs 
(Herodot. ii. 109). The word xédov 
means the same as horologtum, 
the circular plate upon which the 
vertical gnomon projected ita sha- 
dow, marked so as to indicate the 
hour of the day—twelve hours be- 
tween sunrise and sunset: seeldeler, 
Handbuoh der Chronologie, vol. i. 
p. 283. Respecting the opinions of 
Thales, see the same work, part 
ii, p. 18—57; Plutarch. de Placit. 
Philosophor. ii. oc. 12; Aristot. de 
Colo, ii. 18. OCostard, Rise and 
Progress of Astronomy among the 
Ancients p. 99, 
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Crap, XX, 
of the length of the solar year! than that which served as 
the basis of their various lunar periods. It is pretended 
that Thales was the first who predicted an eclipse of the 
gun—not, indeed accurately, but with large limits of error 
as to the time of its occurrence—and that he also possessed 
so profound an acquaintance with meteorological phano- 
mena and probabilities, as to be able to foretel an abundant 
crop of olives for the coming year, and to realise a large 
sum of money by an olive speculation.2 From Thales 
downward we trdce a succession of astronomical and 
physical theories, more or less successful, into which 1 do 
not intend here to enter. It is sufficient at present to 
contrast the father of the Ionic philosophy with the times 
preceding him, and to mark the first commencement of 
scientific prediction anrong the Greeks, however imperfect 


1'We have very little information 
Tepecting the early Grecian mode 
of computing time, and we know 
that though all the different states 
computed by lunar periods, yet 
most, if not all, 
different names of months as well 
as different days of beginning and 
ending their months. All their 
immediate computations however 
were made by months: the lunar 
period was their immediate stand- 
ard of reference for determining 
their festivals and for other pur- 
poses, the solar period being re- 
eorted to only as a corrective, to 
‘bring the same months constantly 
into the same seasons of the year. 
Their original month had thirty 
days, and was divided into three 
decads, as it continued to be 
during the times af historical 
_ Athens (Hesiod. Opp. Di. 766). In 
_order to bring this lunar period 
more nearly into harmony with 
the sun, they intercalated every 
second year an additional month: 
so that their years included alter- 
nately twelve months and thirteen 
months, each month of thirty days. 
This period was called a Dieteris 
—sometimes a Trieteris. Sol6n is 
said to have first introduced the 
* 


of them had, 


fashion of months differing in 
length, varying alternately from 
thirty to twenty-nine days. It 
appears however that Flerodotus 
had present to his mind tho Die- 
teric cycle, or years alternating 
between thirteen months and 
twelve months (each month of 
thirty days), and no other (Hero- 
dot. i. 32; compare ii, 104). As 
astronomical knowledge improved, 
longer and more elaborate periods 
were calculated, exhibiting a 
nearer correspondence between an 
integral number of lunations and 
an integral number of solar years. 
First, we find a period of rour 
years: next, the Octaéteris, or 
period of eight years, or ninety- 
nine lunar months: lastly, the 
Metonic period of nineteen years, 
or 235 lunar months. How far 
any of these larger periods were 
ever legally authorised or brought 
into civil usage even at Athens, 
is matter of much donbt. See 
Ideler, Ueber die Astronomischen 


Beobachtungen der Alten,  p. 
175—185; Macrobius, Saturnal. 
4. 13. 


® Herodot. i. 74; Aristot. Polit. 
i. 4, 5. 
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at the outset, as distinguished from the inspired dicta of 
prophets or oracles, and from those special signs of the 
purposes of the gods, which formed the habitual reliance 
of the Homeric man.: We shall see these two modes of 
anticipating the future—one based upon the philosophical, 
the other upon the religious appreciation of nature— 
running simultaneously on throughout Grecian history, and 
sharing between them in unequal portions the empire of 
the Greek mind; the former acquiring both greater pre- 
dominance and wider application amohg the intellectual 
men, and partially restricting, but never abolishing, the 
spontaneous employment of the latter among the vulgar. 
Neither comed money, nor the art of writing,? nor 
painting, nor sculpture, nor imaginative. archi- . 


Coined . ee 
nies tecture, belong to the Homeric and Hesiodic 
writing, times. Such rudiments of arts, destined ulti- 


siles mately to acquire great development inGreece,as — 


may have existed in these early days, served only as a sort 
of nucleus to the fancy of the poet, to shape out for 
himself the fabulous creations ascribed to Hephestus or 
Dedalus. No statues of the gods, not even of wood, are 
mentioned in the Homeric poems. All the many varieties, 
in Grecian music, poetry and dancing—the former chiefly 
borrowed from Lydia and Phrygia—date from a period 
considerably later than the first Olympiad. Terpander, 
the earliest musician whose date is assigned—and the 
inventor of the harp with seven strings instead of that with 
four strings—does not come until the 26th Olympiad, or 
676 B.c.: the poet Archilochus is nearly of the same date. 
The iambic and elegiac metres—the first deviations from 
the primitive epic strain and subject—do not reach up to 
the year 700 B.c. 

It is this epic poetry which forms at once both the — 
Epic undoubted prerogative and the solitary jewel of 
poetry. the earliest era of Greece. Of the many epic 

oems which existed in Greece during the eighth century 
before the Christian ra, none have been preserved except 


1 Odyss. iii. 173,— 62; Eurip. Suppl. 216—2380, 
"Hrdouey Se Oedv qalvery tépag?  * The oypate Avypa mentioned 
‘abtap Sy’ qty in Iliad. vi. 168, if they prove 
Asitz, xal }vwyer médayoe péooy', anything, are rather an evidence 
tle Edpotay against, than for, the existence of 
Tepvaty, &c. alphabetical writing at the times 


Compare Odyss. xx. 100; Iliad, i. when the Iliad was composed. ~ 
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the Diad and Odyssey: the #thiopis of Arktinus, the Ilias 
Minor of Leschés, the Cyprian Verses, the Capture of 
Cichalia, the Returns of the Heroes from Troy, the Thébais 
and the Epigoni—several of them passing in antiquity 
under the name of Homer—have all been lost. But the 
two which remain are quite sufficient to demonstrate in 
the primitive Greeks, a mental organisation unparalleled 
in any other people, and powers of invention and expression 
which prepared, as well as forehboded, the future eminence 
of the nation in all the various departments to which thought 
and language can be applied. Great as the power of 
thought afterwards became among the Greeks, their power 
of expression was still greater; in the former, other nations 
have built upon their foundations and surpassed them—in 
the latter they still remain unrivalled. It is not too much 
to say that this flexible, emphatic and transparent character 
of the language as an instrument of communication—its 
perfect aptitude for narrative and discussion, as well as 
for stirring all the veins of human emotion without ever 
forfeiting that character of simplicity which adapts it to 
all men and all times—may be traced mainly to the existence 
and the wide-spread influence of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
To us these compositions are interesting as beau- tts great 
tiful poems; depicting life and manners, and nd perma- 
unfolding certain types of character, with the 202! inf 
utmost vivacity and artlessness: to their original the Greek. 
hearer, they possessed all these sources of attrac- ™™¢ 

tion, together with others more powerful still, to which we 
are now oie ele Upon him they bore with the full 
weight and solemnity of history and religion combined, 
while the charm of the poetry was only secondary and 
instrumental. The poet was then the teacher and preacher 
of the community, not simply the amuser of their leisure 
hours: they looked to him for revelations of the unknown 
past and for expositions of the attributes and dispensations 
of the gods, just as they consulted the prophet for his 
privileged insight into the future. The ancient epic com- 
prised many different poets and poetical compositions, 
which fulfilled this purpose with more or less completeness. 
But it is the exclusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
that after the minds of men had ceased to be in full har- 
mony with their original design, they yet retained their 
empire by the mere force of secondary excellences; while 
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the remaining epics—though serving as food for the curious, 
and as storehouses forlogographers, tragedians, and artists— 
never seem to have oe a very wide popularity even 
among intellectual Greeks. 

i shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some account 
of the epic cycle, of its relation to the Homeric poems, and 
of the general evidences respecting the latter, both as to 
antiquity and authorship. | 
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CHAPTER XXtI. 
GRECIAN EPIC.—HOMERIC POEMS. 


Ar the head of the once abundant epical compositions 
of Greece, most of them unfortunately lost, stand Two classse 
the Iliad and Odyssey, with the immortal name 0f epic 
of Homer attached to each of them, embracin A 
separate portions of the comprehensive legend Hesiodic. 
of Troy. They form the type of what may be called the 
heroic epic of the Greeks, as distinguished from the genea- 
logical, in which latter species some of the Hesiodic poems 
—the Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and the Naupaktia 
—stood conspicuous. Poems of the Homeric character (if 
so it may be called, though the expression is very indefinite) 
—being confined to one of the great events or great per- 
sonages of Grecian legendary antiquity, and comprising a 
limited number of characters all contemporaneous—made 
some approach, more or less successful, to a certain poetical 
unity; while the Hesiodic poems, tamer in their spirit and 
unconfined both as to time and as to persons, strung to-. 
gether distinct events without any obvious view to concen- 
tration of interest—without legitimate beginning or end.1 
Between these two extremes there were many gradations. 
Biographical poems, such as the Herakleia or Theseis, re- 
‘counting all the principal exploits performed by one single 
hero, present a character intermediate between the two, 
but bordering more closely on the Hesiodic. Even the 
hymns to the gods, which pass under the name of Homer, 
are epical fragments, narrating particular exploits or ad- 
ventures of the god commemorated. 
Both the didactic and the mystico-religious poetry of 
Greece began in Hexameter verse—the characteristic and 


1 Arist. Poet. 0,17—37. He points and biographical poems: but he 
out and explains the superior takes no notice of the Hesiodic 
structure of the Iliad and Odyssey, or genealogical. 
as compared with the semi-Homerio 
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consecrated measure of the epic:! but they belong to a 
eT different species, and burst out from a different 
qua vesatie vein inthe Grecian mind. It seems to have been 
Hexameter the more common belief among the historical 
poy Greeks that such mystic effusions were more 
genus than ancient than their narrative poems; and that 
aed in Orpheus,Museus,Linus,Olén, Pamphus, and even 
Hesiod, &c.&c., the reputed composers of the former, were 
of earlier date than Homer. But there is no evidence to sus- 
tain this opinion, and the presumptions are all against it. 
Those compositions, which in the sixth century before the 
Christian #ra passed under the name of Orpheus and 
Museus, seem to have been unquestionably post-Homeric. 
We cannot even admit the modified conclusion of Hermann, 
Ulrici, and others, that the mystic poetry as a genus (put- 
ting aside the particular compositions falsely aaotibed to 
Orpheus and others) preceded in order of time the narra- 
tive. ? 

Besides the [liad and Odyssey, we make out the titles 
of about thirty lost epic poems, sometimes with a brief hint 
of their contents. 

Concerning the legend of Troy there were five—the 
Lost epic Cyprian Verses, the Aithiopis and the Capture 
poems. of ieay, both ascribed to Arktinus; the Lesser 
Tliad, ascribed to Leschés; the Returns (of the Heroes 
from Troy), to which the name of Hagias of Troezén is at- 
tached; and the Telegonia, by Eugammén, a continuation 
of the Odyssey. Two poems—the Thebais and the Epi- 


gout (perhaps two parts of one and the same poem) were 
evoted to the legend of Thébes—the two sieges of that 


city by the Argeians. 


Another poem, called dipodia, 


had for its subject the tragical destiny of aig and his 


family; and 
verses on 


pene that which is cited as 
urépa, may have comprehended the tale of 


uropia, or 


her brother Kadmus, the mythical founder of Thébes.3 


1 Aristot. Poetic. c. 41. He con- 
siders the Hexameter to be the 
natural measure of narrative 
poetry: any other would be un- 
seemly, 

2 Ulrici, Geschichte des Griechi- 
schen Epos, 5te Vorlesung, pp. 
96—108; G. Hermann, Ueber Ho- 
mer und Sappho, in his Opuscula, 


tom. vi. p. 89. 

The superior antiquity of Or- 
pheus as compared with Homer 
passed as a received position to 
the classical Romans (Horat. Arti 


"Poet. 392). 


* Respecting these: lost epics, 
see Diintzer, Oollection of the 
Fragmenta Epicor. Grecorum; 
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The exploits of Héraklés were celebrated in two com- 
positions, each called Hérakleia, by Kinethéon and Pisan- 
der—probably also in many others of which the memory 
has not been preserved, The capture of Mchalia by Hé- 
raklés formed the subject of a separate epic. Two other 
poems, the Agimius and the Minyas, are supposed to have 
been founded on other achievements of this hero—the effec- ' 
tive aid which he lent to the Dorian king Atgimius against 
the Lapithe, his descent to the under-world for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the imprisoned Théseus, and his conquest 
of the city of the Minye, the powerful Orchomenus. 

Other epic poems—the Phoronis, the Danais, the Alk- 
meonis, the Atthis, the Amazonia*—we know only by 
name. We can just guess obscurely at their contents so 
far as the name indicates. The Titanomachia, the Gigan- 
tomachia, and the Corinthiaca, three compositions all 
ascribed to Eumélus, afford by means of their titles an idea 
somewhat clearer of the matter which they comprised. The 
Theogony ascribed to Hesiod still exists, though partially 
corrupt and mutilated: but there seem to have been other 
poems, now lost, of the like import and title. 

Of the poems composed in the Hesiodic style, diffusive 
and full of genealogical detail, the principal were, the 
Catalogue of Women and the Great Eoiai; the latter of 
which indeed seems to have been a continuation of the 
former. A large number of the celebrated women of heroic 
(greece were commemorated in these poems, one after the 
other, without any other than an arbitrary bond of connexion. 
The Marriage of Kéyx—the i iceland a string of 
fables called Astronomia, are farther ascribed to Hesiod: 
and the poem above mentioned, called gimius, is also 
sometimes connected with his name, sometimes with that 
of Kerkops. “The Naupaktian Verses (so called probably 
from the birth-place of their author), and the genealogies 
of Kingthén and Asius, were compositions of the same 


Willner, De Cyclo Epico, p. 43— .. as the same with the Epigoni, and 


66; and Mr. Fynes Clinton's Chro- 
nology, vol. iii. p. 349—359. 

4 Welcker, Der Epische Cyklus, 
p. 26—266; Apollodér. ii. 7, 7; 
Dioddr. iv. 87; O. Miller, Dorians, 
i, 28, 

2 Welcker (Der Epieche Cyklas, 
Pp. 2009) considers the Alkmednis 


the Atthis of Hegesinous the same 
with the Amazonia: in Suidas (v. 
"Opnpos) the latter is among the 
poems ascribed to Homer. 

Leutsch (Thebaidos Oyclice Re- 
liquiz, p. 12—14) views the The- 
bais and the Epigoni as different 
parts of the same poem, 
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rambling character, as far as we can judge from the scanty 
fragments remaining. The Orchomenian epic poet Cher-- 
sias, of whomtwo lines only are preserved to us by Pausanias, 
may reasonably be referred to the same category. 2 

The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, car- 
rying with it the semblance of authority, is 


» Epic pocts ed, is Arktinus of Milétus, who is placed. 


and their a8si BAY 
Probable by Kusebius in the first Olympiad, and by 


Suidas in the ninth. Eugammén, the author of 
the Telegonia, and the latest of the catalogue, is placed in 
the fifty-third Olympiad, z.c. 566. Between these two we 
find Asius and Leschés, about the thirtieth Olympiad,— 
a time when the vein of the ancient epic was drying up, 
and when other forms of poetry—elegiac, iambic, lyric and 
choric—had either already arisen, or were on the point of 
arising, to compete with it.3 

It has already been stated in a former chapter, that in 
the early commencements of prose-writing, He- 
kateeus, Pherekydés, and other logographers, 
made it their business to extract from the ancient tables 
something like a continuous narrative chronologically 
arranged. It was upon a principle somewhat analogous 
that the Alexandrine literati, about the second century 
before the Christian era,4 arranged the multitude of old 
epic poets into a series founded on the supposed order of 


Epic cycle. 


18ee the Fragments of Hesiod, mediarum Aristophanis in Pluto— 


Eumélus, Kineth6on, and Asius, in 
the collections of Marktscheffel, 
Diintzer, Géttling and Gaisford. 

I have already, in going over 
_ the ground of Grecian legend, re- 
ferred to all these lost poems in 
their proper places. 

2 Pausan. ix. 38, 6; 
Sept. Sap. Conv. p. 156. 

> See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Helle-, 
nici, about the date of Arktinus, 
vol. i. p. 3850. 

* Perhaps Zenodotus, the su- 
perintendent of the Alexandrine 
library under Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, in the third century B.0o,: 
there is a Scholion on Plautus, 
published not many years ago by 
Osann, and since more fully by 
Ritech!,—“Oscius in commento Co- 


Plutarch. 


Alexander Actolus, et Lycophron 
Chalcidensis, et Zenodotus Ephe- 
Bsius, impulsu regis Ptolemai, Phi- 
ladelphi cognomento, artis poetices 
libros in unum collegerunt et in 
ordinem redegerunt; Alexander 
tragew@dias, Lycophron comediag, 
Zenodotus vero Homeri poemata 
et reliquorum illustrium poeta- 
rum.” See Lange, Ueber die Ky- 
klischen Dichter, p. 56 (Mainz 
1837); Welcker, Der Epische Cy- 
klus, p. 8; Ritschl, Die Alexan- 
drinischen Bibliotheken, p. 3 (Bres- 
lau, 1838). 

Lange disputes the sufficiency of 
this passage as proof that Zeno- 
dotus was the framer ot the Epis 
Cycle: his grounds are however 
unsatisfactory to me. 
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time in the events narrated—beginning with the inter- 
marriage of Uranus and Gea, and the Theogony—and 
sonaludiag with the death of Odysseus by the hands of his 
son Telegonus. This collection passed by the name of the 
Epic Oye and the poets, whose compositions were em- 
bodied in it, were termed Cyclic poets. Doubtless the 
epical treasures of the Alexandrine library were larger 
than had ever before been brought together and submitted 
to men both of learning and leisure; so that multiplication 
of such compositions in the same museum rendered it ad- 
visable to establish some fixed order of perusal, and to 
copy them in one corrected and uniform edition.! It 
pleased the critics to determine precedence neither by 
antiquity nor by excellence of the compositions themselves, 
but = the supposed sequence of narrative, so that tho 
whole taken together constituted a readable aggregate of 
epical antiquity. 

Much obscurity? exists, and many different opinions 
have been expressed, respecting this Epic Cycle: I view it, 
not as an exclusive canon, but simply as an all-comprehen-. 
sive classification, with a new edition founded thereupon. 
It would include all the epic poems in the library older 
than the Telegonia, and apt for continuous narrative: it 
would exclude only two classes—first, the recent epic poets, 
such as Panyasis and Antimachus; next, the genealogical 
and desultory poems, such as the Catalogue of Women, the 


1 That there existed a cyclic 
copy or edition of the Odyssey 


compositions put in order and 
corrected by skilful hands, and 


(7 xuxAtxy) is proved by two pas- 
sages in the Scholia (xvi. 1°65; xvii. 
25), with Boeckh’s remark in Butt- 
mann’s edition: this was the Odys- 
sey copicd or edited along with 
the other poems of the cycle. 
Our word to edtt—or edition— 
suggests ideas not exactly suited 
to the proceedings of the Alexan- 
drine library, in which we cannot 
expeot to find anything like what 
is now called pudlication. That 
magnificent estallishment possess- 
ing a large collection of epical 
manuscripts, and ample means of 
every kind at command, would 
naturally desire to have these 


then carefully copied for the use 
of the library. Such copy consti- 
tutes the cyciic edition: they 
might perhaps cause or permit 
duplicates to be made, but tho 
éxéosts or edition was complete 
without them, 

2? Respecting the great confusion 
in which the Epic Cycle is invol- 
ved, see the striking declaration 
of Buttmann, Addenda ad Scholia 
in Odysseam, p. 575; compare the 
opinions of the different cr‘tics, 
as enumerated at the end o°: 
Welcker’s treatise, Episch. Cyk. 
p. 420—453, 
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Eoiai, and others, which could not be made to fit in to any 
chronological sequence of events.! Both the 
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Epic ovules Iliad and the Odyssey were comprised in the 
was—an Cycle, so that the denomination of cyclic poet 
menteof did not originally or designedly carry with it 
the poems any association of contempt. But as the great 
ton = = and capital poems were chiefly spoken of by 
tinuity of themselves, or by the title of their own separate 


authors, so the cee name of poets of the Cycle 
came gradually to be applied only to the worst, and thus 
to imply vulgarity or common-place; the more so as many 
of the inferior compositions included in the collection seem 
to have been anonymous, and their authors in consequence 
describable only under some such common designation as 
that of the cyclic poets. It is in this manner that we are 
to explain the disparaging sentiment connected by Horace 
and others with the idea of a cyclic writer, though no such 
sentiment was implied in the original meaning of the Epic 


Jycle. 


1 Our information respecting the 
Epic Cycle is derived from Euty- 
chius Proclus, a literary man of 
Sicca during the second century 
“of the Christian wera, and tutor of 
Marcus Antoninus (Jul, Capitolin, 
Vit. Marc, c. 2)—not from Proclus, 
called Diadochus, the new-Platonic 
philosopher of the fifth century, 
as Heyne, Mr. Clinton, and others 
have imagined. The fragments 
from his work called Chrestomathia 
give arguments of several of the 
lost cyclic poems connected with 
the siege of Troy, communicating 
the important fact that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were included in the 
cycle, and giving the following 
description of the principle upon 
Which it was arranged :—Ata)ap- 
Raver b2 nepl tod Aeyousvou entxod 
xuxhov, be Gpyetatpey ex tH¢ Odod- 
you xal I7¢ éuorkoyoupeyns pliswe 
sees RAL mepatodTar 6 Emtxdg xUx- 
hog, &x Srapdpwy nornt@y cuprdy- 
podpsvosg, péypt tHS anohacewe 
"OSucatwe .... Adyar 88 We 0d 
ATLx0D 2OxAOU Ta TUty pata Sragwhe- 


tar xal onovddatetat totg modAdolg, 
Ody CUtTW Sta THY GapETHY, Wz dia tHy 
axohovuQlayv tWv év adTyg 
mpaypatwy (ap. Photium, cod. 
239). 

This much-commented passage, 
while it clearly marks out the 
cardinal principle of the Epic 
Cycle(axohouGia npzyp42tw»), neither 
affirms nor denies anything re-' 
specting the excellence of the 
constituent poems. Proclus speaks 
of the taste common in his own 
time (cnovddtetat tote moddotc): 
there was not much relish in his 
time for these poems as such, but 
people were much interested in 
the sequence of epical events, 

The abstracts, which he himself 
drew up in the form of arguments 
of several poems, show that ho 
adapted himself to this taste. Wo 
cannot collect from his words 
that he intended to express any 
opinion of his own respecting 
the goodness or badness of tha 
cyclic poems, 
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~The poems of the Cycle were thus mentioned in con- 
strast a antithesis with Homer,! though originally the 
Tliad and Odyssey had both been included among them: and 
this alteration of the meaning of the word has given birth 
to a mistake as to the primary purpose of the classification, 
- as if it had been designed especially to part off the inferior 
epic productions from Homer. But while some critics are 
disposed to distinguish the cyclic poets too pointedly from 
Homer, I conceive that Welcker goes too much into the 
other extreme, and identifies the cycle too closely with that 


poet. He construes it as a classification delibe- 


Relation of 


rately framed to comprise all the various pro- the epic 
ductions of the Homeric epic, with its unity of cycle to 


action and comparative paucity both of persons 


omer, 


and adventures—as opposed to the Hesiodic epic, crowded 


I The gradual growth of & con- 
temptuous feeling tawards the 
scriptor cyclicus (Horat. Ars Poe- 
tic. 136), which was not originally 
implied in the name, is well set 
forth by Lange (Ueber die Kyklisch. 
Dicht. p. 53—56), 

Both Lange (p. 36—41) however 
and Ulrici (Geschichte des Griech. 
Epos, 9te Vorles. p. 418) adopt 
another. opinion with respect to 
the cycle, which I think unsup- 
ported and inadmissible,—that the 
several constituent poems were 
not received into {it entire (4. e. 
with only such changes as were 
requisite for a corrected text), 
but cut down and abridged in 
such manner as to produce an 
exact continuity of narrative, 
Lange even imagines that the 
cyclic Odyssey was thus dealt with. 
But there seems no evidence to 
countenance this theory, which 
would convert the Alexandrine 
literati from critics into logo- 
graphers. That the cyclic Iliad 
and Odyssey were the same in the 
main (allowing for corrections of 
text) as the common Iliad and 
‘Odyssey, is shown by the fact, that 
Proclus merely names them in the 
series without giving any abstract 


of their contents: they were too 
well known to render such 4 
process necessary. Nor does either 
the language of Proclus or that 
of Cecius as applied to Zenodotus, 
indicate any transformationapplied 
to the poets whose works are des- 
cribed to have been brought 
together and put into a certain 
order. 

The hypothesis of Lange is 
founded upon the idea that tho 
(axorov8ia npaypatwy) continuity 
of narrated events must necossarily 
have been exact and without break, 
as if the whole constituted one 
work. But this would not be 
possible, let the framers do what 
they might: moreover, in the at- 
tempt, the individuality of all 
the constituent poets must have 
been sacrificed, in ouch manner 
that it would be absurd to discuss 
their separate merits. 

The continuity of narrative in 
the Epic Cycle could not have 
been more than approximative,— 


-as complete as the poems com- 


posing it would admit: never- 
theless it would be correct to say 
that the pooms wore arranged in 
series upon this principle and 
upon no other. The librarians 


* 
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with separate persons and pedigrees, and destitute of cen- 
tral action as well as of closing catastrophe. This opinion 
does indeed coincide to a great degree with the fact, inas- 
much’ as few of the Hesiodic epics appear to have been 
included in the Cycle. To say that none were included, 
would be too much, for we cannot venture to set aside 
either the Theogony or the Aigimius; but we may account 
for their absence perfectly well without supposing any 
design to exclude them, for it is obvious that their rambling 
character (like that of the Metamorphoses of Ovid) forbade 
the possibility of interweaving them in any continuous 
series. Continuity in the series of narrated events, coupled 
with a certain degree of antiquity in the poems, being the 
principle on which the arrangement called the Epic Cycle 
was based, the Hesiodic poems generally were excluded, not 
from any pre-conceived intention, but because they could 
not be brought into harmony with such orderly reading. 
What were the particular poems which it comprised, we 
en cannot now determine with exactness. Welcker 
at . . 
poems were spt them as follows:—Titanomachia, Da- 
included in nais, Amazonia (or Atthis), Gdipodia, Thebais 
© oye (or expedition of Amphiaratis), Epigoni (or 
Alkmeénis), Minyas (or Phokais), re ey of Uchalia, 
Cyprian Verses, Iliad, thiopis, Lesser Iliad, Niupersis or | 
the Taking of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, Odyssey, and 
Telegonia. Wuellner, Lange, and Mr. Fynes Clinton enlarge 
the list of cyclic poems still farther. But all suchreconstruc- 
tions of the Cycle are conjectural and destitute of authority. 
The only poems which we can affirm on positive grounds to 
have been comprehended in it, are, first, the series respect- 
ing the heroes of Troy, from the Cypria to the Telegonia,’ of 
which Proclus has preserved the arguments, and which in- 
cludes the Iliad and Odyssey—next, the old Thebais, which is 
expressly termed cyclic? in order to distinguish it from the 
poem of the same name composed by Antimachus. In 
regard to other particular compositions,we have no evidence 


might have arrangedinlikemanner p. 87—41; Wuellner, De Cyclo 
the vast mass of tragedies intheir Epico, p. 43 seq.; Lange, Ueber 
possession (if they had chosen to die Kyklischen Dichter, p. 47; 
do so) upon the principle of se- Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. 4, 
quence in the subjects: had they p. 849. 

done 80, the series would have * Schol. Pindar. Olymp. vi. 26; 
formed a Tragic Cycle. Athene. xi. p. 465, 

1 Welcker, Der Epische Cyklus, 


® 
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to guide us, either for admission or exclusion, except our 
eneral views as to the scheme upon which the Cycle was 
fasted: If my idea of that scheme be correct, the Alexan- 
drine critics arranged therein all their old epical treasures, 
down to the Telegonia—the gnoe as well as the bad; gold, 
silver, and iron—provided only they could be pieced in with 
the narrative series. But I cannot. venture to include, as 
Mr. Clinton does, the Eurépia, the Phorénis, and other 
poems of which we know only the names, because it 1s 
uncertain whether their contents were such as to fulfil that 
primary condition. Nor can I concur with him in thinking 
that, a there were two or more poems of the same title 
and subject, one of them must necessarily have been adopted 
into the Cycle to the exclusion of the others. There may 
have been two Theogonies, or two Herakleias, both com- 
prehended in the Cycle; the purpose being (as I before 
remarked), not to sift the better from the worse, but to 
determine some fixed order, convenient for reading and 
reference, amidst a multiplicity of scattered compositions, 
as the basis of a new, entire, and corrected edition. 
Whatever may have been the principle on which the 
cyclic poems were originally strung together, oy. niaa 
thee are all now lost, except tious two unrivalled and Odys- 
diamonds, whose brightness, dimming all the $0) 0) 0 
rest, has alone sufficed to confer imperishable of the cycle 
glory even i es the earliest phase of Grecian Preserved. 
ife. It has been the natural privilege of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, from the rise of Grecian philology down to the 
present day, to provoke an intense curiosity, which, even 
mn the historical and literary days of Greece, there were no 
assured facts to satisfy. These compositions are the monu- 
ments of an age essentially religious and poetical, but 
essentially also unphilosophical, unreflecting, and unre- 
cording. The nature of the case forbids our having an 
authentic transmitted knowledge respecting such a netiod: 
and the lesson must be learnt, hard and painful though it 
be, that no imaginable reach of critical acumen will of itself 
enable us to discriminate fancy from reality, in the absence 
of a tolerable stock of evidence. After the numberless 
comments and acrimonious controversies! to which the 
1 It is a memorable illustration of literary men in all ages (I fear 


of that bitterness which has so we can make no exception), when 
much disgraced the controversies we find Pausanias saying that he 
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Homeric poems have given rise, it van hardly be said that 
any of the points originally doubtful have obtain- 


itch (hess ed a solution such as to command universal 
le cp aiaag acquiescence. ‘To glance at all these contro- 
no data to versies, however briefly, would far transcend 
satisfy it. the limits of the present work. But the most 


abridged Grecian history would be incomplete without 
some inquiry hey Wage the Poet (so the Greek critics in 
their veneration denominated Homer), and the productions 
which pass now, or have heretofore passed, under his name. 

Who or what was Homer? What date is to be 
assigued to him? What were his compositions? 

A person, aati these questions to Greeks of different 
towns and ages, would have obtained answers widely dis- 
crepant and contradictory. Since the invaluable labours 
of Aristarchus and the other Alexandrine critics on the text 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, it has indeed been customary to 
regard those two (putting aside the Hymns and a few other 
minor poems) as being the only genuine Homeric composi- 
tions: and ‘the literary men called Chorizontes, or the 
Separators, at the head of whom were Xenén and Hella- 
nikus, endeavoured still farther to reduce the number by 
disconnecting the Iliad and Odyssey, and pointing out that 
both could not be the work of the same author. Throughout 
the whole course of Grecian antiquity, the Iliad 


pone: and the Odyssey, and the Hymns have been 
cribed to received as Homeric. But if we go back to the 


time of Herodotus or still earlier, we find that. 
several other epics also were ascribed to Homer—and there 
were not wanting! critics, earlier than the Alexandrine age, 
who regarded the whole Epic Cycle, together with the 
satirical poem called Margités, the Batrachomyomachia, 
and other smaller pieces, as Homeric works. The cyclic 
Thebais and the Epigoni (whether they be two separate 
poems, or the latter a second part of the former) were in 
early days currently ascribed to Homer: the same was the 


had examined into the ages of 
Hesiod and Homer with the most 
laborious scrutiny, but that he 
knew too well the calumnious dis- 
positions of contemporary critios 
and poets, to declare what con- 
clusion he had come to (Paus. ix, 
30, 2): Tept 8& ‘Horddou te Hrratae 


zat “Opnpov, nodunpaypounoaver é¢ 
to dxptfeotatoy oD pot ypaperv 75% 
HY, errotapevp tO idaitioy adhAwy 
te xal oby yxtota Sout xat’ dua ent 
motyjaet tw Exwy xaberotyxecay. 

1 Bee the extract of Proclus, ir 
Photius Cod. 239. 
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case with the Cyprian Verses: some even attributed to him 
several other poems,! the Capture of (ichalia, the Lesser 
Tliad, the Phoka’s, and the Amazonia. The title of the 
‘poem called Thebais to be styled Homeric depends upon 
evidence more ancient than any which can be produced ta 
authenticate the Iliad and the Odyssey: for Ralliaus the 
ancient elegiac poet (z.c. 640). mentioned Homer as the 
author of it—and his opinion was shared by many other 
competent judges.2 From the remarkable description 
given by Herodotus of the expulsion of the rhapsodes from 
Sikyén, by the despot Kleisthenés, in the time of Solén 
(about s.c. 580), we may form a probable judgement that 
the Thebais and the Epigoni were then rhapsodised at 

-Siky6én as Homeric productions.? And it is clear from the 


1 Suidas, v. “Ounpos; Eustath. ad 
Iliad, ii. p. 330. 

2 Pausan. ix. 9, 3. The name of 
Kallinus in that passage seems 
certainly correct; Ta 6@ ény tadrte 
(the Thebais) Kaddivog azex pevosg 
abe» & -vapay, Epysev “Opnpoy 
toy noing vtz civat’ Kadarivyy 68 mud- 
hot te xual afta. soyou xata tadbta 
Eywwouy, "Eyw G8 thy noinjoty tTav- 
any peta ys “Thisda xal ‘Odvacaray 
Ematvw paZhiorta. 

To the sume purpose the author 
of the Certamen of Hesiod and 
Homer, and the pseudo-Herodotus 
(Vit. Homer. c. 9). The “Aporzpéw 
, e€e2act-, alluded to in Suidas as 
. the production of Homer, may be 
roasunably identified with the 
Thebais (Suidas, v. “Opypoc). 

The cyclographer Dionysius, who 
affirmed that Homer had. lived 
both in the Theban and the Tro- 
jan wars, must have recognised 
that poet as author of the Thebais 
as well as of the Iliad (ap. Procol. 
ad Hesiod. p. 3). 

* Herodot. v. 67. Krsrcbév ¢ yap 
Apystotoe roheproag—t.dro pay, pa- 
Pwbubde snavee by 
Cedar, tiv ‘Oprnpziwy ixdwy elvexa, 
Brv Apysiot ta zal “Apyog ta nok) 
RIVTA VOPVEATAL—TVUTO Se, TOMO yup 
Hv xab cote ey adTY tH ayops zy 

VOL, IL 


Erxv@yt aywte - 


Zxvwviwy 'ASpyctoy tod Tadaod. 
TOUTOY ereOUpnoe 6 Krevabivye, Edvee 


> Apyeiov, éxBrhetv ex tHe ywor7,s. He- 


rodotus then goes on to relate 
how Kleisthenés carried into of- 
fect his purpose of banishing the 
hero Adrastus: firat, he applied 
to the Delphian Apollo for per- 
mission to do so directly and 
avowedly; next, onthat permi-sion 
being refused, he made application 
to the Thebans to allow him to 
introduce into Sikyén their hero 
Melanippus, the bitter enemy of 
Adrastus in the old Theban le- 
gend; by their consent, he con- 
secrated a chapel to Melanippus 
in the most commanding part of 
the Sikyonian agora,and then trans- 
ferred to the newly-imported hero 
the rites and festivals which had 
before been given to Adrastus. 

Taking in conjunction all the 
points of this very curhous tale, 
I venture to think that the rhap- 
sodes inourred the displeasure of 
Kleisthenés by reciting, not the 
Homeric Iliad, but the Homeric 
Thebais and Epigoni. The former 
does not answer the conditions of 
the narrative; the latter fulfils 
them accurately. 

1. It cannot be said even by the 
utmost latitude of speech, that in 

K 
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language of Herodotus, that in his time the general opinion 
ascribed to Homer both the Cyprian Verses and the Epi- 

oni, though he himself dissents. In spite of such dissent, 

owever, that historian must have conceived the names of: 
Homer and Hesiod to be nearly co-extensive with the whole 
of the ancient epic, otherwise he would hardly have de- 
livered his memorable judgement, that they two were the 
framers of Grecian Theogony. 


That many different cities laid claim to the birth of 
{ 


the Iliad “Little else is sung ex- 


cept Argos and the Argeians”— 
(“in illis ubique fere nonnisi Argos 
et Argivi celebrantur”—is the 
translation of Schweighiuser) : 
Argos is rarely mentioned in it, 
and never exalted into any primary 
importance: the Argeians, as in- 


habitants of Argos separately, are 


never noticed at all: that name ig 
applied in the Tliad, in common 
with Achwans and Danaans, only 
to the general body of Greeks— 
and even applied to them much 
lees frequently than the name of 
Achaans. 

2. Adrastus is twice, and only 
twice, mentioned in the Iliad, as 
master of the wonderful horse 
Areion and as father-in-law of Ty- 
deus; but he makesno figure in the 
poem, and attracts no interest. 

Wherefore. though Kleisthenés 
mignt have been ever so mucn in- 
censed against Argos and Adras- 
tus, there seems no reason why 
he should have interdicted the 
rhapsodes from reciting the Iliad. 
On the other hand, the Thebais 
and Epigoni could not fail to 
provoke him especially. For, 

1, Argos and its inhabitants were 
the grand subject of the poem, 
and the proclaimed assailants in 
the expedition against Thébes. 
Though the poem itself is lost, 
the first line of it has been pre- 
served (Leutsch, Theb. Cycl. Religq. 
p.&; compare Sophoklés, Gd. Col. 
880 with Scholia),— 


"Apyog deve, Ged, mohudidroy, svOey 
Gvaxtec. &e. 

2. Adrastus was king of Argos, 
and the chief of the expedition. 

It is therefore literally true, 
that Argos and the Argeians were 
“the burden of the song” in these 
two poems. 

To this we may add— 

1. The rhapsodes would have tho 
strongest motive to recite the 
Thebais and Epigoni at Sikydn, 
where Adrastus was worshipped 
and enjoyed so vast a popularity, 
and where he even attracted to 
himself the choric solemnities 
which in other towns were given 
to Dionysus. 

2. The means which Kleisthenés 
took to get rid of Adrastus indi- 
cates a special reference to the 
Thebais: he invited from Thébes 
the hero Melanippus, the Hector 
of Thébes in that very poem. 

For these reasons I think we 
may conclude that the ‘Oyrpze 
Eny alluded to in this very illus- 
trative story of Herodotus are the 
Thebais and the Epigoni, not the 
Iliad. 

1 Herodot. ii. 117; iv. 32. The 
words in whichHerodotus intimates 
his own dissent from the reigning 
opinion are treated as spurious by 
F. A. Wolf, but vindicated by 
Schweighauser: whether they be 
admitted or not, the general cur- 
rency of the opinion adverted to 
is equally evident. 
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Homer, (seven is rather below the truth, and Smyrna and 


Chios are the most prominent enone them) is 

well known, and most of them had le 

tell respecting hisromantic phir e, hisalleged 
an itinerant bard 

acquainted with poverty and sorrow.1 The dis- 

crepancies of statement respecting the date of 

his reputed existence are no less worthy of 


blindness, and his life o 


Nothing 
known, and 
endless di- 
versity of 
opinion, 
respecting 
the person 
and date of 
Homer. 


gends to 


remark; for out of the eight different epochs assigned to 
him, the oldest differs from the most recent by a period of 


460 years. 


41 The Life of Homer, which pas- 
ses falsely under the name of 
Herodotus, contains a collection 
of these differont stories: it is sup- 
posed to have been written about 
the second century after the Chris- 
tian mra, but the statements which 
it furnishes are probably several 
of them as old as Ephorus (com- 
pare also Proclusap.Photium,c.289). 

The belief in the blindness of 
Homer is doubtless of far more 
ancient date, since the circumstance 
appears mentioned in the Homeric 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo, where 
the bard of Chios, in some very 
touching lines, recommends him- 
self and his strains to the favour 
ofthe Delian maidens employed 
in the worship of Apollo. This 
lymn is cited by Thucydidés as 
unquestionably authentic, and he 
doubtless accepted the lines as a 
description of the personal con- 
dition and relations of the author 
of the Tliad and Odyssey (Thucyd. 
iji, 104): Simonidés of Keds also 
calls Homer a Chian (Frag. 69, 
Schneidewin). 

There were also tales which re- 
presented Homer as the contem- 
porary, the cousin, and the rival 
in recited composition, of Hesiod, 
who (it was pretended) had van- 
quished him. See the Certamen 
Homeri et Hesiodi, annexed to the 
works of the latter (p. 314, ed. 
Gottling; and Plutarch, Conviv. 


Sept. Sapient. c. 10), in which also 
various stories respecting the life 
of Homer are scattered. The em- 
peror Hadrian consulted the Del- 
phian oracle to know who Homer 
was; the answer of the priestess 
reported him to be a native of 
Ithaca, the son of Telemachus and 
Epikasté, daughter of Nestér (Cer- 
tamen Hom. et Hes. p. 314). The 
author of this Certamen tells us 
that the authority of the Delphian 
oracle deserves implicit confidence. 

Hellanikus, Damastes, and Phere- 
kydés traced both Homer and 
Hesiod up to Orpheus, through a 
pedigree of ten generations (see 
Sturz, Fragment. Hellanic. fr. 75— 
144 ; compare algo Lobeck’s remarks 
—Aglaophamus, p. 322—on the sub- 
ject of these genealogies). The 
computations of these authors ear- 
lier than Herodotus are of value, 
because they illustrate the habits 
of mind in which Grecian chrono- 
logy began: the genealogy might 
be easily continued backward to 
any length in the past. To trace 
Homer up to Orpheus, however, 
would not have been consonant to 
the belief of the Homérids. 

The contentions of the different 
cities which disputed for the birth 
of Homer, and indeed all the 
legendary anecdotes circulated in 
antiquity respecting the poet, are 
copiously discussed in Welcker, 
Der Epische Cyklus (p. 194—199). 
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Thus conflicting would have been the answers returned 
Poetical 10 different portions of the Grecian world to 


Gens of the any questions respecting the person of Homer. 
Homérids. But there were a poetical gens (fraternity or 
guild) in the Ionic island of Chios, who, if the question 
had been put to them, would have answered in another 
manner. ‘To them Homer was not a mere antecedent man, 
of kindred nature with themselves, but a divine or semi- 
divine eponymus and progenitor, whom they worshipped 
in their gentile sacrifices, and in whose ascendant name 
and glory the individuality of every member of the gens 
was merged. The compositions of each separate Homérid, 
or the combined efforts of many of them in conjunction, 
were the works of Homer: the name of the individual bard 
perishes and his authorship is forgotten, but the common 
gentile father lives and grows in renown, from generation 
to generation, by the genius of his self-renewing sons. 
Such was the conception entertained of Homer by the 
poetical gens called Homéride or Homérids; 


Homer, th 
pera. and in the general obscurity of the whole case, 


superhu- 

yaad I lean towards it as the most plausible con- 
futher of ception. Homer is not only the reputed author 
this Gens. 


of the various compositions emanating from the 
gentile members, butalso the recipient of the many different 
legends and of the divine genealogy, which it pleases their 
imagination to confer upon him. Such manufacture of 
fictitious personality, and such perfect incorporation of the 
entities of religion and fancy with the real world, is a 
process familiar and even habitual in the retrospective 
vision of the Greeks. ! 

It is to be remarked that the poetical gens here brought 
to view, the Homérids, are of indisputable authenticity. 
Their existence and their considerations were maintained 
down to the historical times in the island of Chios.2 If 


1 Even Aristotle ascribed to 
Homer a divine parentage: a damsel 
of the isle of Ios, pregnant by 
some god, was carried off by pirates 
to Smyrna at the time of the Ionic 
emigration, and there gave birth 
to the poet (Aristotel. ap. Plu- 
tarch Vit. Homer. p. 1059). 

Plato seems to have considered 
Homer as having been an itinerant 


thapsode, poor and almost friend- 
less (Republ. p. €00). 

2Pindar, Nem, ii. 1, and Scholia; 
Akusilaus, Fragm. 81, Didot; 
Harpokration, v. ‘Ounprdar: Hel- 
lanic. Fr. 55, Didot; Strabo, xiv. 
p. 645. 

It seems by a passage of Plato 
(Phredrus, p. 252), that theHoméridm 
professed to possess unpublished 
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the Homérids were still conspicuous even in the days of 
Akusilaus, Pindar, Hellanikus and Plato, when their pro-: 
ductive invention had ceased, and when they had become 
only guardians and distributors, in common with others, 
of the treasures bequeathed by their predecessors—far 
more exalted must their position have been three centuries 
before, while they were still inspired creators of epic 
novelty, and when the absence of writing assured to them 
the undisputed monopoly of their own compositions. ! 

Homer, then, is no individual man, but the divine or 
heroic father (the ideas of worship and ancestry coalescing, 
as they constantly did in the Grecian mind) of the gentile 
Homeérids, and he is the author of the Thebais, the Epigoni, 
the Cyprian Verses, the Prowms or Hymns, and other 

oems in the same sense in which he is the author of the 
liad andOdyssey—assuming that these various compositions 


verses of their ancestral poet—Eny 
axohgta. Compare Plato, Republic. 
p. 599, and Isocrat. Helen. p. 218. 

! Nitzsch (De Histori& Homeri, 
Fascic. 1, p. 128, Fascic. 2, p. 71), 
and Ulrici (Geschichte der Episch. 
Poesie, vol. i. p. 240—3881) question 
the antiquity of the Homérid gens, 
and limit their functions to simple 
reciters, denying that they ever 
composed songs or poems of their 
own. Yet these gentes, such as 
the Huneide, the Lykomide, the 
Butadex, the Talthybiade, the des- 
cendants of Cheirédn at Pelién, &c., 
the Hesychide ("chol. -Sophocl. 
Cidip. Col. 489) (the acknowledged 
parallels of the Homéride), may 
be surely all considered as belon- 
ging to the earliest known ele- 
ments of Grecian history: rarely 
at least, if ever, can such gens, 
with its tripartite character of 
civil, religious and professional, 
be shown to have commenced at 
any recent period. And in the 
early times, Composer and singer 
Were one person: often at least, 
though probably not always, the 
bard combined both functions. 
The Homeric dovdd¢ sings his own 


compositions; and it is reasonable 
to imagine that many of the early 
Homérids did the same. 

Sec Niebuhr, Rimisch. Gesch, 
vol. i. p. 324; and the treatise, 
Ueber die Sikeler in der Odyssea- 
in the Rheinisches Museum, 1828, 
p. 257; and Boeckh, in the Index 
of Contents to his Lectures of 1834. 

“The Sage Vyasa ‘(observes 
Professor Wilson, System of Hindu 
Mythology, Introd. p. Ixii.) is 
represented, not as the author, 
but as the arranger and compiler 
of the Vedas and the Puranas. 
His name denotes his character, 
meaning the arranger or distributor 
(Welcker gives the same meaning 
to the name Homer); and the 
recurrence of many Vyasas,—many 
individuals who new modelled the 
Hindu scriptures,—has nothing in 
it that is improbable, except the 
fabulous intervals by which their 
labours are separated.” Indiyidua! 
authorship and the thirst of per- 
sonal distinction are in this case 
also buried under one great and 
common name, as in the case of 
Homer, 


¢ - 
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emanate, as perhaps they may, from different individuals 
numbered among the Homérids. But this disallowance 
of the historical personality of Homer is quite distinct 
from the question, with hich it has been often confounded, 
whether the Iliad and Odyssey are originally entire poems, 
and whether by one author or otherwise. To us, the name 
of Homer means these two poems, and little else: we desire 
to know as much as can be'learnt respecting their date, 
their original composition, their preservation, and their 
mode of communication to the public. All these questions 
are more or less complicated one with the other. 
Concerning the date of the poems, we have no other 
information except the various affirmations, 


What may 

Ree respecting the age of Homer, which differ among 
Iliad and themselves (as I have before stag Ala by an 
Odyssey. interval of 460 years, and which for the most 


part determine the date of Homer by reference to some 
other event, itself fabulous and unauthenticated—such as 
the Trojan war, the Return of the Hérakleids, or the Ionic 
migration. Kratés placed Homer earlier than the Return 
of the Hérakleids and less than eighty years after the 
Trojan war: Eratosthenés put him 100 years after fhe 
Trojan war: Aristotle, Aristarchus and Castor made his 
birth contemporary with the lonic migration, while Apol- 
lodérus brings him down to 100 years after that event, or 
240 years after the taking of Troy. Thucydidés assigns to 
him a date much subsequent to the Trojan war.1 On the 
other hand, Theopompus and Euphoridén refer his age to 
the far more recent period of the Lydian king Gygés (Ol. 
18-23, B.c. 708-688), and put him 500 years after the Trojan 
epoch.2 What were the grounds of these various conjec- 
tures, we do not know, though, in the statements of 


4 Thucyd. i. 8. 

2 Sec the statements and citations 
respecting the age of Homer, col- 
lected in Mr. Clinton’s Chronology, 
vol. i. p. 146. He prefers the view 
of Aristotle, and places the Iliad 
and Odyssey a century earlier 
than I am inclined to do,—940— 
927 B.O. 

Kratés probably placed the poet 
anterior to the Return of the Hé- 
rakleids, because the Iliad makes 
no mention of Dorians in Pelopon- 


nésus: Eratosthenés may be sup- 
posed to have grounded his date 
on the passage of the Iliad which 
mentions the three generations 
descended from Aincas. We should 
have been gladto know the grounds 
of the very low date assigned by 
Theopompus and Euphorién. . 

The Pseudo-Herodotus, in his 
life of Homer, puts the birth of 
the poet 168 years after the Trojaa 
war, 
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Kratés and Eratosthenés, we may pretty well divine. But 
the oldest dictum preserved to us respecting the date of 
Homer—meaning thereby the date of the Tliad and Odyssey 
—appears to me at the same time the most credible, and 
the most consistent with the general history of the ancient 
epic. Herodotus places Homer 400 years before Date as- 
himself; taking his departure, not from any ¢isned by 
fabulous event, but from a point of real and the most 
authentic time.1 Four centuries anterior to probable. 
Herodotus would be a period commencing with 800 B.c.: 
so that the composition of the Homeric poems would thus 
fall in a space between S50 and 800 3.c. We may gather 
from the language of Herodotus that this was his own 
judgement, opposed to a current opinion which assigned 
the poet to an earlier epoch. 

To place the Iliad and Odyssey at some periods be- 


tween 850 B.c, and 776 B.c., appears to me more 


probable than any other date, anterior or pos, ene 
terior—more probable than the latter, because ea 
we are justified in believing these two poems to petween 
be older than Arktinus, who comes shortly after or end 


the first Olympiad—more probable than the 


former, because the farther we push the poems back, the 
more do we enhance the wonder of their preservation, 
already sufficiently great, down from such an age and s0- 


ciety to the historical times. 


The mode in which these poems, and indeed all poems, 


epic as well as lyric, down to the age (probably) 
of Peisistratus, were circulated and brought to 
bear upon the public, deserves particular atten- 
tion. They were not read by individuals alone 
and apart, but sung or recited at festivals or to 
assembled companies. ‘This seems to be one of 


Epic poems 
recited to 
assembled 
companies, 
not read 
by in- 
dividuals 
apart, 


the few undisputed facts with regard to the great poet: 
for even those who maintain that the Iliad and Odyssey 
were preserved by means of writing, seldom contend that 
they were read. 


1 Herodot. ii. 68. Herakleidés 
Ponticus affirmed that Lykurgus 
had brought into Peloponnésus 
the Homeric poems, which had 
before been unknown out of Ionia. 
The supposed epoch of Lykurgus 


has sometimes been employed to 
sustain the date here assigned to 
the Homeric poems; but every- 
thing respecting Lykurgus is too 
doubtful to serve as evidence in 
other inquiries. 
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In appreciating the effect of the poems, we must al- 
ways take account of this great difference between early 
Greece and our own times—between the congregation 
mustered at a solemn festival, stimulated by community of 
sympathy, listening to a measured and musical recital from 
the lips of trained bards or rhapsodes, whose matter was 
supposed to have been inspired by the Muse—and the soli- 
tary reader with a manuscript before him; such manuscript 
being, down to a very late period in Greek literature, in- 
differently written, without division into parts and without 
marks of punctuation. As in the case of dramatic per- 
formances in all ages, so in that of the early Grecian epic 
—a very large proportion of its impressive effect was de- 
rived from the talent of the reciter and the force of the 
general accompaniments, and would have disappeared al- 
together in solitary reading. Originally the bard sung 
his own epical narrative commencing with a procemium or 
hymn to one of the gods:! his profession was separate and 
special, like that of the carpenter, the leech, or the pro- 
phet: his manner and enunciation must have required par- 
ticular training no less than his imaginative faculty. His 
character presents itself in the Odyssey as one highly 
esteemed; and in the. Iliad, even Achilles does not distain 
to touch the lyre with his own hands, and to sing heroic 
deeds.? Not only did the Iliad and Odyssey, and the poems 
embodied in the Epic Cycle, produce all their impression 
and gain all their renown by this process of oral delivery, 


1 The Homerichymns are promms 
of this sort, some very short, con- 
sisting only of a few lines—others 
of considerablelength. The Hymn 
(or rather one of the two hymns) 
to Apollo iscited by Thucydidés 
as the Proucem of Apollo. 

The Hymnsto Aphrodité, Apollo, 
Hermes, Démétér and Dionysus, 
are genuine epical narratives. 
Hermann (Pref. ad Hymn. p- 
lxxxix.) pronounces the Hymn to 
Aphrodité to be the oldest and 
inost genuine; portions of the 
Hymn to Apollo (Herm. p. xx.) 
are also very old, but both that 
bymn and the others are largely 
interpolated. His opinion respect- 
ing these interpolations, however, 


is disputed by Franke (Prefat. ad 
Hymn. Homeric, p. ix.—xix.); and 
the distinction between what is 
genuine and what ig spurious de- 
pends upon criteria not very dis- 
tinctly assignable. Compare Ul- 
rici, Gesch. der Ep. Poesie p. 885 
— 391. 

* Phemius, Demodokus and the 
nameless bard who guarded the 
fidelity of Klytemnéstra, bear 
out this position (Odyss. i. 155; 
4ii, 267; viii. 490; xxi. 830; Achil- 
les in Iliad, ix. 190). 

A degree of inviolability seems 
attached to the person of the bard 
as well as to that of the herald 
(Odyss. xxii. 355—3857). 
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but even the lyric and choric poets who succeeded them 
were known and felt in the same way by the general public, 
even after the full establishment of habits of reading among 
lettered men. While in the case of the epic, the recitation 
or singing had been extremely simple and the measure 
comparatively little diversified, with no other accompani- 
ment than that of the four-stringed harp—all the variations 
superinduced upon the original hexameter, beginning with 
the pentameter and iambus, and proceeding step by step 
to the'complicated strophés of Pindar and the tragic 
writers, still left the general effect of the poetry greatly 
dependent upon voice and accompaniments and pointedly 
distinguished from mere solitary reading of the words. 
And in the dramatic poetry, the iat in order of time, the 
declamation and gesture of the speaking actor alternated 
Lyric and With the song and dance of the Chorus, and 
noe with the instruments of musicians, the whole 
Intended being set off by imposing visible decorations. 
for the ear. Now both dramatic effect and song are familiar 
in modern times, so that every man knows the difference 
between reading the words and hearing them under the 
appropriate circumstances: but poetry, as such, is, and 
has now long been, so exclusively enjoyed by reading, that 
it requires an especial memento to bring us back to the 
time when the Iliad and Odyssey were addressed only to 
the ear and feelings of a promiscuous and sympathising 
multitude. Readers there were none, at least until the 
century preceding Solén and Peisistratus: from that time 
forward, they gradually increased both in number and in- 
fluence; though doubtless small, even in the most literary 
period of Greece, as compared with modern European so- 
ciety. So far as the production of beautiful epic poetry 
was concerned, however, theselect body of instructed readers 
furnished a less potent stimulus than the unlettered and 
listening crowd of the earlier periods. The poems of 
Choerilus and Antimachus, towards the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, though admired by erudite men, never ac- 
quired popularity; and the Emperor Hadrian failed in his 
attempt to bring the latter poet into fashion at the expense 
of Homer.! 


1 Spartian, Vit. Hadrian. p. 8; tions on this point in Nike's 
Dio Cuas. Ixix. 4; Plut. Tim. c. 36. comments on Charilus, ch. viii. p. 
There are some good observa- 59:— 
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It will be seen by what has been here stated, that that 


Of the class of men, who formed the medium of com- 
Seo munication between the verse and the ear, were 
singers,and Of the highest importance in the ancient world, 
reciters. § and especially in the earlier periods of its 


career—the bards and rhapsodes for the epic, the singers 
for the lyric, the actors and singers jointly with the dancers 
for the chorus and drama. The lyric and dramatic poets 
taught with their own lips thedelivery of their compositions, 
and so prominently did this business of teaching ‘present 
itself to the view of the public, that the name Didaskalia, 
by which the dramatic pahibitian was commonly designated, » 
derived from thence its origin. 

Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented the 
festivals at a time when Grecian cities were multiplied and 
easy of access, for the recitation of the ancient epic, there 
must have been of course great differences of excellence; 
but that the more considerable individuals of the class were | 
elaborately trained and highly accomplished in the exer- 
cise of their profession, we may assume as certain. But it 
happens that Sokratés with his two pupils Plato and Xeno- 
phon speak contemptuously of their merits, and many per- 
sons have been disposed, somewhat too readily, to admit 
this sentence of condemnation as conclusive, without taking 
account of the point of view from which it was delivered.! 


“Habet hoc epica poesis, vera , lectamenti genus primo presagiro 


illa, cujus perfectissimam normam 
agnoscimus Homericam—habet hoc 
proprium, ut non in possessione 
virorum eruditorum, sed quasi 
viva sit et coram populo recitanda: 
ut cum populo crescat, et si po- 
pulus Deorum et 
heroum facinora, quod precipuum 
est epics poescos argumentum, 
audire et secum repetere dedidi- 
corit, obmutescat. Id vero tum 
factum est in Grecit, quum popu- 
lus e& wmtate, quam pueritiam di- 
cere possis, peract&, partim ad res 
serias tristesque, politicas maxime 
—easque multo, quam antea, im- 
peditiores—abstrahebatur: partim 
epic poeseos pertesus, ex aliis 
poeseos generibus, que tum nas- 
cebantur, novum et diversum ob- 


antiquorum 


sibi, deinde haurire, cmpit.” 

Nake romarks too that the 
“gplendidissima et propria Home- 
rice poeseos wmtas, ea que sponte 
quasi suf inter populum et quasi 
cum populo viveret,” did not reach 
below Peisistratus. It did not, I 
think, reach even so low as that 
period. 

1 Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 2, 10; 
and Sympos. iii. 6. Otc8a te ody 
EOvog TAOrwtspov Pabwdwv; ...- 
Ajiov yap Str tag brovoizge odx 
éntotavtar. 2) 6&@ BryjowwBpotw tz 
xal “Avabtpaveow xal ahdotg mohaAnte 
mor) S26wx7, apydptov, Werte odlév 
ge ty TOAAOD abiwy AdAnOe. 

These bzovoiat are the hidden 
meanings or allegories which @ 
certain set of philosophers under- 
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Cnap, XXI. 
These philosophers considered Homer and other poets with 
a view to instruction, ethical doctrine, and virtuous prac- 
tice: they analysed the characters whom the poet described, 
sifted the value of the lessons conveyed, and often struggled 
to discover a hidden meaning, where they disapproved that 
which was apparent. When they found a man 


: . Rhapsodes 

like the rhapsode, who professed to impress condemned 

the Homeric narrative upon an audience, and Py the So- 

. cratic phi- 

yet either never meddled at all, or meddled un- iosopiers— 
successfully, with the business of exposition, they ao 


treated him with contempt; indeed Sokratés de- 
preciates the poets themselves much upon thesame principle, 
as dealing with matters of which they could render no rational 
account. It was also the habit of Plato and Xenophén 
to disparage generally professional exertion of talent for 
the purpose of gaining a livelihood, contrasting it often in - 
an indelicate manner with the gratuitous teaching and 
ostentatious poverty of their master. But we are not 
warranted in judging the rhapsodes by such a standard. 
Though they were not philosophers or moralists, it was 
their province—and it had been so, long before the philo- 
sophical point of view was opened—to bring their poet 
home to the bosoms and emotions of an assembled crowd, 
and to penetrate themselves with his meaning so far as 
was suitable for that purpose, adapting to it the appro- 


took to discover in Homer, and 
which the rhapsodes were no way 
called upon to study. 

The Platonic dialogue called Ién 
ascribes to Ién the double function 
of a rhapsode or impressive reciter, 
and a critical expositor of the 
poet (Isokratés also indicates the 
sarae double character in tho 
rhapsodes of his time—Panathe- 
naic. p. 240); but it conveys no 
solid grounds for & mean estimate 
- of the class of rhapsodes, while 
it attests remarkably the striking 
effect produced by their recitation 
(c. 6, p. 535), That this class of 
men came to combine the habit of 
expository comment on the poet 
with their original profession of 
reciting, proves the tendencies of 
the age; probably it also brought 


them into rivalry with the philo- 
sophers. 

The grounds takon by Aristotle 
(Problem, xxx. 10; compare Aul. 
Gellius, xx. 14) against the actors, 
singers, musicians, &c., of his time 
are more serious, and have more 
the air of truth. 

If it be correct in Lehrs (de 
Studiis Aristarchi, Diss. ii. p. 46) 
to identify those early glossogra- 
phers of Homer, whose explana- 
tions the Alexandrine critics so 
severely condemned, with the 
rhapsodes, this only proves that 
the rhapsodes had come to under- 
take a double duty, of which 
their predecessors before Solén 
would never have dreamt. 

1 Plato, Apolog. Socrat. 
c. 7, 


7 Ya) 
p. 22, 
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priate graces of action and intonation. In this their 
genuine task they were valuable members of the Grecian 
community, and seemed to have possessed all the qualities 


necessary for success. 
These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive Acedi 


or Bards, seem to have been distinguished from them by the 
discontinuance of all musical accompaniment. Originally 
the bard sung, enlivening the song with occasional touches 
of the simple four-stringed harp: hissuccessor the rhapsode, 
recited, holding in his hand nothing but a branch of laurel, 
and depending for effect upon voice and manner,—a species 
of musical sal rhythmical declamation,! which gradually 


4 Aristotel. Poetic.c.47; Welcker, THeysch. v. Bpzupwvlors); Strabo 
Der Episch. Cyklus; Ueber den (i. p. 18) has a goud passage upon 
Vortrag der Homerischen Gedichte, song and speech. 
pp. 340—406, which collects all William Grimm (Deutsche Hel- 
the facts respecting the Awdi and densage, p. 373) supposes the an- 
the rhapsodes. Unfortunately the cient German heroic romances to 
ascertained points are very few. have been recited or declaimed in 

The laurel branch in the hand a similar manner with a simple 
of the singer or reciter (for the accompaniment of the harp, as the 
two expressions are often con- Servian heroic lays are even at this 
founded) secms to have been pe- time delivered, 
culiar to the recitation of Homer Fauriel also tells us, respecting 
and Hesiod (Hesiod, Theog. 30; the French Carlovingian Epic 
Scho]. ad. Aristophan. Nub. 1367; (Romans de Chevaleric, Revue des 
Pausan. x. 7, 2). “Poemata omne Deux Mondes, xiii. p. 659): “The 
genus (says Apuleius, Florid. p. romances of the 12th and 18th cen- 
122, Bipont.) apta virg@, lyre, turies were really sung: the jong- 
gocco, cothurno.” leur invited his audience to hear 

Not only Homer and Hesiod, a belle chanson d@’histoire,—‘le mot 
but also Archilochus, were recited chanter ne manque jamais dans la 
by rhapsodes (Athenee. xii. 620; formule initiale’,—and it is to be 
also Plato, Legg.’ii. p. 658). Con- understood literally; the music 
sult, besides, Nitzsch, De Histurid was simple and intermittent, more 
Homeri, Fascic. 2, p. 114, seg, like a recitative; the jongleur 
rospecting the rhapsodes; and O. carried a rebek, or violin with 
Miller, History of the Literature three strings, an Arabic instru- 
of ancient Greece, ch. iv. 8, 3. ment; when he wished to rest his 

The ideas of singing and speech voice, he played an air or retour- 
are however often confounded, in nelle upon this; he went thug” 
reference to any verse solemnly about from place to place, and the 
and emphatically delivered (Thu- romances had no existence among 
cydid. ii. 68)—pacxovtes of mpso- the people except through the aid 
3ocepot ma&dar abecbar, Hie: Aw- and recitations of these jongleurs,” 
staxie moremog xat Aotpde Gu abra@. It appears that there had once 
And the rhapsodes are said to sing been rhapsodic exhibitions at the 
Jomer (Plato, Eryxias, oc. 13; festivals of Dionysus, but they 
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increased in vehement emphasis and gesticulation until it 
approached to that of the dramatic actor. At what time 
this change took place, or whether the two different modes 
of enunciating the ancient epic may for a certain period 
have gone on simultaneously, we have no means of deter- 
mining. Hesiod receives from the muses a branch Variations 
of laure], as a token ofhis ordination into their inthe mode 


° ° ° ° of recitin 
service, which marks him for a rhapsode; while the ancient 


the ancient bard with his harp is still recognised ¢pic. 

in the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, as efficient 
and popular at the Panionic festivals in the island of 
Delos.! Perhaps the improvements maide in the harps, to 
which three strings, in addition to the original four, were 
attached by Terpander (s.c. 660), and the growing com- 
plication of instrumental music generally, may have con- 
tributed to discredit the primitive accompaniment, and 
thus to promote the practice of recital: the story, that 
Terpander himself composed music not only for hexameter 
poems of his own, but also for those of Homer, seems to 
indicate that the music which preceded him was ceasing 
to find favour.2. By whatever steps the change from the 


were discontinued (Klearchus ap. citation. The Hymn to Hermés is 
Athenee. vii. p. 275.—probably su- more recent than Terpander, inas- 
perseded by thedithyramb andthe much as it mentions the seven 
tragedy, strings of the lyre, v. 50. 

The etymology of fapwdds is a 2 Terpander—see Plutarch. de 
disputed point: Welcker traces it Musica, c. 3—4; the facts respect- 
to 0aRG1¢6; most critics derive it ing him are collected in Plehn’s 
from pantsty aod, which O.Miiller Lesbiaca, pp. 140-160; but very 
explains “to denote the coupling little can be authenticated. 

. together of verses without any Stesander at the Pythian festi- 
considerable divisions or pauses, vals sang the Homeric battles, with 
—theo even, unbroken, continuous a harp accompaniment of his own 
flow of the epic poem,” as con- composition (Athens. xiv. p. 368). 

trasted with the gtrophic or choric The principal testimonies re- 
periods (1. ¢.). specting the rhapsodising of the 

1 Homer, Hymn to Apoll. 170. Homerio poems at Athens chiefly 
The xifaprc, aordyn, dpynSydc, are at the Panathenaic festival, are 
constantly put together in that Isokratés, Panegyrio, p. 74; Ly- 
hymn: evidently the instrumental curguscontra Leocrat. p. 161; Plato, 
accompaniment was essential to Hipparch, p. 228; Diogen. Laért. 
the hymns at the Ionic festival. Vit. Solon. i. 57. 

Compare also the Hymnto Hermés Inscriptions attest that rhapso- 
(480), wherethefunction ascribedto dising continued in great esteem, 
the Muses can hardly be under- down to a late period of the his- 
stood to include non-musical re-  toricalage, bothat Chiog and Theds, 
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bard to the rhapsode took place, certain it is that before 
the time of Solén, the latter was the recognised and exclu- 
sive organ of the old Epic; sometimes in short fragments 
before private companies, by single rhapsodes—sometimes 
several rhapsodes in continuous succession ata public festival. 

Respecting the mode in which the Homeric poems 
were preserved, during the two centuries (or, as some think, 
longer interval) between their original composition and 
the period shortly preceding Solén—and respecting their 
original composition and subsequent changes—there are 
At what Wide differences of opinion among able critics. 
time the Were they preserved with, or without, bein 
poems Written? Was the Iliad originally Eoupaead 
bogan to as one poem, and the Odyssey in like manner, or 
be written. is each of them an aggregation of parts originally 
self-existent and unconnected? Was the authorship of 
each poem single-headed or many-headed? 

Hither tacitly or explicitly, these questions have been 
generally coupled together and discussed with reference 
to each other, by inquiries into the Homeric poems; though 
- Mr. Payne Knight's Prolegomena have the merit 

rolego- : ee 

mena of of keeping them distinct. Half a century ago, 
Wolf ew ime acute and valuable Prolegomena of F. A, 
questions Wolf, turning to account Hie Venetian Scholia 
respecting which had then been recently published, first 
meric text opened philosophical discussion as to the history 
eee of the Homeric text. A considerable part of 
unity of | that dissertation (though by no means the whole) 
authorship ig employed in vindicating the position, pre- 
Rite ae aes viously announced by Bentley amongst others, 
from the that the separate constituent portions of the 

“ems Tliad and Odyssey had not been cemented to- 
gether into any compact body and unchangeable order until 
the days of Peisistratus, in the sixth century before Christ. 
As astep towards that conclusion, Wolf maintained that 
no written copies of either poem could be shown to have 
existed during the earlier times to which their composition | 
is referred—and that without writing, neither the perfect 
symmetry of so complicated a work could have been 
originally conceived by any poet, nor, if realised by him, 
especially the former: it was the at periodical religious solemni- 


subject of competition by trained ties: see Corp. Inscript. Boeckh, 
youth, and of prizesfor the victor, No. 2214—38088, 
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transmitted with assurance to posterity. The absence of 
easy and convenient writing, such as must be indispensably 
supposed for long manuscripts, among the early Greeks, 
was thus one of the points in Wolf's case goa the pri- 
mitive integrity of the Iliad and Odyssey. By Nitzsch and 
other leading opponents of Wolf, the connexion of the one 
with the other seems to have been accepted as he originally 
put it, and it has been considered incumbent on those, who 
defended the ancient aggregate character of the [liad and 
Odyssey, to maintain that they were written poems from 


the beginning. 


To me it appears that the architectonic 
ascribed by Wolf to Peisistratus and his asso- 
ciates in reference to the Homeric poems, are 
But much would undoubt- 
edly be gained towards that view of the question, 
if it could be shown that in order to controvert 
it, we were driven to the necessity of admitting 
long written poems in the ninth century before 
the Christian era. Few things, in my opinion, 
can be more improbable: and Mr. Payne 
opposed as he is to the Wolfian hypothesis, 
admits this no less than Wolf himself.1 


nowise admissible. 


functions 


The two 
questions 
not neces- 
sarily con- 
nected, 
though 
commonly 
discussed 
together, 
—Few 
traces of 
writing, 
long after 
the Ho- 
meric age. 


night, 
The 


traces of writing in Greece, even in the seventh century 
before the Christian era, are exceedingly trifling. We 


1 Knight, Prolegom. Hom. ce. 
xxxviii. xl. “Haud tamen ullum 
Homericorum carminum exemplar 
Pisistrati seculo antiquius exti- 
tisse, aut sexcentesimo prius anno 
ante C.N. scriptum fuisse, facile 
credam: rara enim et perdifficilis 
erat iis temporibus scriptura ob 
penuriam materiae scribendo ido- 
new, quum literas aut lapidibus 
exarare, aut tabulis ligneis aut 
laminis metalli alicujus insculpere 
oporteret .... Atque ideo memo- 
riter retenta sunt, et hic et alia 
veterum poetarum carmina, et per 
urbes et vicos et in principum 
virorum edibus, decantata a rha- 
psodis. Neque mirandum est, ea 
per tot seoula sic integra conser- 
vata esse, quoniam—per eos tra- 
dita erant,qui ab omnibus Grecim 


et coloniarum rogibus et civitatibus 
mercede satis ampl& conducti, om- 
nia sua studia in iis ediscendis, 
retinendis, et rite recitandis, con- 
ferebant.”. Compare Wolf, Prole- 
gom. xxiv.-xxy. 

The evidences of early writing 
among the Greeks, and of written 
poems even anterior to Homer, 
may be seen collected in Kreuser 
(Vorfragen tiber Homeros, p. 127- 
159, Frankfort, 1828). His proofs 
appear to me altogether inconclu- 
sive. Nitzsch maintains the same 
opinion (Histor. Homeri, Fasc. i. 
sect. xi. xvii. xviii.)—in my opi- 
nion, not more successfully: nor 
does Frans (Epigyaphicé Grac. In- 
trod. s. iv.) produce any new ar- 
guments. 
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have no remaining-inscription earlier than the 40th Olym- 
piad, and the early inscriptions are rude and unskilfull 
executed: nor can we even assure ourselves whether Archi- 
lochus,Simonidés of Amorgus, Kallinus, Tyrteeus, Xanthus, 
and the other early elegiac and lyric poets, committed their 
compositions to writing, or at what time the practice of 
doing so became familiar. The first positive ground, which 
authorises us to presume the existence of a manuscript of 
Homer, is in the famous ordinance of Solén with regard to 
the rhapsodes at the Panathenza; but for what length of 
time, previously, manuscripts had existed, we are unable 
to say. 

‘Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have been 
written fromthe beginning, rest their case, not upon positive 
proofs—nor yet upon the existing habits of society with 
regard to poetry, for they admit generally that the [liad 
and Odyssey were not read, but recited and heard—but 
upon the supposed necessity that there must have been 
manuscripts,! to ensure the preservation of the poems,— 
the unassisted memory of reciters being neither sufficient 
nor trustworthy. But here we only escape a smaller 
difficulty by running into a greater; for the existence of 
trained bards, gifted with extraordinary memory, is far less 
astonishing than that of Jong manuscripts in an age essen- 
tially non-reading and non-writing, and when even suitable 
instruments and materials for the process are not obvious. 
Moreover there is a strong positive reason for believing 
that the bard was under no necessity of refreshing his 


Bards or memory by consulting a manuscript. For if 
rhapsodes such had been the fact, blindness would have 
of adequate - é F : , 

memory, been a disqualification for the profession, which 
less in- | we know that itwas not: aswell from the example 
with the. Of Demodokus in the Qdyssey, as from that of 
conditions the blind bard of Chios, in the Hymn to the 
age than Delian Apollo, whom Thucydidés, as well as the 
long MSS. general tenor of Grecian legend, identifies with 


condition and circumstances of the 
8th and 9th centuries among the 


I do not quite subscribe to Mr. 
Knight’s language, when he says 


that there te nothing wonderful in 
the long preservation of the Ho- 
meric poemsunwritten. Itisenough 


to maintain that the existence and. 


practical use of long manuscripts 
by all the rhansodes, under the 


Greeks, would be a greater won- 
der. 

!8ce this argument strongly put’ 
by Nitzsch, in the prefatory re- 
marks at the beginning of his sé. 
cond volume of Commentaries on. 
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Homer himself. The author of that Hymn, be he who he 
may, could never have described a blind man as pgiina 
attaining the utmost perfection in his art, if he bards. 

had been conscious that the memory of the bard was only 
maintained by constant reference to the manuscript in 
his chest. 

Nor will it be found, after all, that the effort of memory 
required either from bards or rhapsodes, even for the 
longest of these old epic poems,—though doubtless great,— 
was at all superhuman. Taking the case with reference to 
the entire Iliad and Odyssey, we know that there were 
educated gentlemen at Athens who could repeat both 
poems by heart:? but in the professional recitations, we are 


the Odyssey (p. x.-xxix.). He takes Greece: it is curious to learn that 
great pains to discard allidea that this profession is habitually exer- 
the poems were written in order cised by blind men (p. xc. seq.). 
to be read. To the same purpose “Les aveugles exercent on Gréce 
Franz (Epigraphicéd Gree. Introd. une profegsion qui les rend non 
p. 32), who adopts Nitzsch’s posi- seulement agréables, mais néces- 
tions,—“Audituris enim, non le- saires; le caractére, l’imagination, 
cturis, carmina parabant.” et la condition du peuple, étant 
1 Odyss. vii. 65; Hymn. ad Apoll. ce qu’ils sont: c’est la profession 
172; Pseudo-Herodot. Vit. Homer. de chantours ambulans ... Ils 
c. 3; Thucyd. iii. 104, sont dans l’usage, tant sur lo con- 
Various commentators onHomer tinent. que dans les iles, de la 
imagined that underthe misfortune Grace, d’apprendre par coeur le 
of Demodokus the poet in reality’ plus grand nombre qu’ils peuvent 
described his own (Schol.ad Odyss. de chansons populaires de tout 
1,1; Maxim. Tyr. xxxviii. 1). genre et de toute époque. Quel- 
2 Xenoph. Sympos. iii. 5. Com- ques-uns finissent par on savoir 
pare, respecting the laborious dis- une quantité prodigieuse, et tous 
cipline of the Gallic Druids, and en savent beaucoup. Avec ce 
the number of unwritten verses trésor dans leur mémoire, ils sont 
which they retained in their me- toujours en marche, traversent la 
mories, Orwsar. B. G. vi. 14: Mela, Gréce entout sens: ils s’en vont de 
iii. 2: also Wolf, Prolegg.s. xxiv. ville en ville, de village en village, 
and Herod. ii. 77, about the pro- chantant & l’auditoire qui se forme 
digious memory of the Egyptian sussit6t autour d’eux, partout ov 
priests at Heliopolis. ils se montrent, celles de leurs 
I transcribe, from the interesting chansons qu’ils jugent convenir le 
Discours of M. Fauriel (prefixed mieux, soit & la localité, soit a 
to his Chants Populaires de la la circonstance, et recoivent une 
Grace Moderne, Paris, 1824),afew petite rétribution qui fait tout 
particulars respecting the number, leur revenu., Ils ont Vair de 
the mnemonic power, and the po- chercher de préférence, en tout 
pularity of those itinerant singers lieu, la partie la plus inoulte de 
or rhapsodes who frequent the la population, qui en est toujours 
festivals or paneghyris of modern la plus curieuse, la plus avide 
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not to imagine that the same person did go through the 
whole: the recitation was essentially a joint undertaking, 
and the rhapsodes who visited a festival would naturally 
understand among themselves which part of the poem 
should devolve upon each particular individual. Gate 
such circumstances, and with such means of preparation 
beforehand, the quantity of verse which a rhapsode could 
deliver would be measured, not so much by the exhaustion 


of his memory, as by the physical sufficiency of his voice, 


d’impressions, et la moins difficile 
dans le choix de celles qui leur 
sont offertes. Les Turcs seuls ne 
les écoutent pas. O’est aux 
réunions nombreuses, aux fétes 
de village connues sous le nom 
de Paneghyris, que ces chanteurs 
ambulans accourent le plus volon- 
tiers. Ils chantent en s’accom- 
pagnant @’un instrument & cordes 
que l’on touche avec un archet, 
et qui est exactement l’ancienne 
lyre des Grecs, dont il a conservé 
le nom comme la forme. 

“Cette lyre, pour étre entiére, 
doit avoir cinq cordes: mais 
souvent elle n’en a que deux ou 
trois, dont leg sons, comme il est 
aisé de présumer, n’ont rien de 
bien harmonieux, Les chanteurs 
aveugles vont ordinairement isolés, 
et chacun d’eux chante & part des 
autres: mais quelquefois aussi ils 
se réunissent par groupes de deux 
ou de trois, pour dire ensemble 
les mémes chansons Oes 
modernes rhapsodes doivent 6tre 
divisés en deux classes. Les uns 
(et ce sont, selon toute apparence, 
les plus nombreux) se bornent & 
la fonction de recueillir, d’ap- 
prendre par cour, et de mettre en 
circulation, des pidéces qu’ils n’ont 
point composées. Les autres (et 
ce sont ceux qui forment l’ordre 
le plus distingué de leurs corps), 
& cette fonction de répétiteurs et 
de colporteurs de poésies d’autrul, 
joignent celle de poétes, et ajoutent 


& la masse des chansons apprises 
d’autres chants de leur fagon.... 
Ces rhapsodes aveugles sont les 
nouvellistes et les historiens, on 
méme temps que les poétes du 
peuple, en cela parfaitement sem- 
blables aux rhapsodes anciens de 
la Gréce.” 

To pass to another country— 
Persia, once the great rival of 
Greece:—“The Kurroglian rhap- 
sodes are called Kurroglou-Khans, 
from khaunden, to sing. Their 
duty is to know by heart all the 
mejjlisses (meetings) of Kurroglou, 
narrate them, or sing them with 
the accompaniment of the favourite 
instrument of Kurroglou, the 
chungur or sitar, a three-stringed 
guitar. Ferdausi has also his 
Shah-nama-Khans, and the prophet 
Mahommed his Koran-Khans. The 
memory of those singers is truly 
astonishing. At every request 
they recite in one breath for some 
hours, without stammering, bogin- 
ning the tale at the passage or 
verse pointed out by the hearers.” 
(Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of Persia, as found in the Ad- 
ventures and Improvisations of 
Kurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel of 
Northern Persia, by Alexander 
Chodsko: London 1842. Introd. 
p. 18.) 

“One of the songs of the Cal- 
muck national bards sometimes 
lasts a whole day.” (Ibid. p. 872.) 
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Cuavr, XSL 
having reference to the sonorous, emphatic, and rhythmical 
pronunciation required from him. 

But what guarantee have we for the exact transmission 
‘of the text for a space of two centuries by simply 


oral means? It may be replied that oral trans- of ee 
mission would hand down the text as exactly as Sane 
in point of fact it was handed down. The great memory. as 
lines of each poem—the order of parts—the vein ccurately 
of Homeric feeling and the general style oflocu- they were 
preserved, 


tion, and for the most part, the true words— 
would be maintained: for the professional training of the 
rhapsode, over aud above the precision of his actual me- 
mory, would tend to Homerize his mind, (if the expression 
may be permitted), and to restrain him within this magic 
circle. On the other hand, in respect to the details of the 
text, we should expect that there would be wide differences 
and numerous inaccuracies: and so there really were, as 
the records contained in the Scholia, together with the 
passages cited in ancient authors, but not found in our 


Homeric text, abundantly testify. ? 
Moreover the state of the Iliad and Odyssey in respect 


to the letter called the Digamma affords a proof 
that they were recited for a considerable period 


Argument 
from the 


before they were committed to writing, insomuch !05t letter 


that the oral pronunciation underwent during 
the interval a sensible change.3 


1 There are just remarks of Mr. 
Mitford on the possibility that 
the Homeric poems might have 
been preserved without writing 
(History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 
135—137). 

2 Villoison, Prolegomen. pp. 
xxxiv.—lxi.; Wolf, Prolegomen. 
p. 87. Diintzer, in the Epicor. 
Grec, Fragm. p. 27—29, gives a 
considerable list of the Homeric 
passages cited by ancient authors, 
but not found either in the Iliad 
or Odyssey. It is hardly to be 
doubted, however, that many of 
these passages belonged to other 
epic poems which passed under 
the name of Homer. Welcker (Der 
Epische Cyklus, pp. 20—133) en- 
forcesthis opinion very justly, and 


Digamma. 


At the time when these 


it harmonises with his view of 
the name of Homer as co-exten- 
sive with the whole Epic cycle. 

* See this argument strongly 
maintained in Giese (Ueber den 
4Kolischen Dialekt, sect. 14, p. 160 
segy.) He notices several other 
particulars in the Homeric lan- 
guage—the plenitude and _ va- 
riety of interchangeable gramma- 
tical forms—the numerous metrical 
licences, set right by appropriate 
oral intonations—which indicate a 
language as yet not constrained 
by the fixity of written authority. 

The same line of argument is 
taken by O. Miller (History of - 
the Literature of Ancient Greece, 
ch. iv. gs. 5). 

Giese has shown also, in the 


ii 2 
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poems were composed, the Digamma was an effective con- 
sonant, and figured as such in the structure of the verse: 
at the time when they were committed to writing, it had 
ceased to be pronounced, and therefore never found a place 
in any of the manuscripts—insomuch that the Alexandrine 
critics, though they knew of its existence in the much later 
poems of Alkesus and Sapphé, never recognised it in Homer. 
The hiatus, and the various perplexities of metre, occasioned 
by the loss of the Digamma, were corrected by different 
ammatical stratagems. But the whole history of this lost 
etter is very curious, and is rendered intelligible only by 
the supposition that the Ihad and Odyssey belonged for a 
wide space of time to the memory, the voice and the ear, 
exclusively. 

At what period these poems, or indeed any other Greek 
When dig Poems, first began to be written, must be matter 
the of conjecture, though there is ground for assur- 
se as ance that it was beforethe time of Solon. Ifin the 
begin to be absence of evidence we may ventureupon naming 
written? any more determinate period, the question at 
once suggests itself, what were the purposes which in that 
stage of society, a manuscript at its first commencement 
must have been intended to answer? For whom was a 
written Iliad necessary? Not for the rhapsodes; for with 
them it was not only planted in the memory, but also inter- 
woven with the feelings, and conceived in conjunction with 
all those flexions and intonations of voice, pauses and other 
oral artifices, which were required for emphatic delivery, 
and which the naked manuscript could never reproduce. 
Not for the general public—they were accustomed to 
receive it with its rhapsodic delivery, and with its accom- 
paniments of a solemn and crowded festival. The only 
persons for whom the written Iliad would be suitable, 
would be a select few; studious and curious men—a class 
of readers, capable of analysing the complicated emotions 
which they had experienced as hearers in the crowd, and 
who would on perusing the written words realise in their 


samdé chapter, that all the ma- special mark for the rough breath- 
nuscripts of Homer, mentioned in ing), in so far as the special 
the Scholia, were written in the citations out of them enable us to 
Tonic alphabet (with H and 2 as_ verify. 

marks for the long vowels, and no 
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imaginations a sensible portion of the impression commu- 
nicated by the reciter.! . 

Incredible ag the statement may seem in an age like the 
present, there is in all early societies, and there was in 
early Greece, a time when no such reading class existed. 
If we could discover at what time such a class first began 
to be formed, we should be able to make a guess at the 
time when the old Epic poems were first committed to 
writing. Now the period which may with the greatest 
probability be fixed upon as having first witnessed the for- 
mation even of the narrowest reading class in Greece, is 
the middle of the seventh century before the Christian era 
({z.c. 660 to B.c. 630),—the age of Terpander, Kallinus, 


Archilochus, Simonidés of Amorgus, &c. 
supposition on the change then operated in the 
character and tendencies of Grecian poetry and 
music,—the elegiac and iambic measures having 
been iaodnced as rivals to-the primitive hexa- 
meter, and poetical compositions having been 
transferred from the epical past to the affairs 
Such a change was 


of present and real life. 


1 Nitzsch and Welcker argue, 
that because the Homeric poems 
were heard with great delight and 
interest, therefore the first rudi- 
ments of the art of writing, even 
while beset by a thousand me- 
chanical difficulties, would be em- 
ployed to record them. I cannot 
adopt this opinion, which appears 
to me to derive all its plausibility 
from our present familiarity with 
reading and writing. The first step 
from the recited to the written 
poem ig really one of great vio- 
lence, as well as useless for any 
want then actually felt. I much 
more agree with Wolf when he 
says: “Diu enim illorum hominum 
vita et simplicitas nihil admodum 
habuit, quod scriptur& dignum 
videretur: in aliis omnibus occu- 
pati agunt illi, que posteri scri- 
bunt, vel (ut de quibusdam popu- 
lig accepimus) etiam monstratam 
Operam hanc spernunt tanquam 


I ground this 


Reasons for 
presuming 
that they 
were first 
written 
about the 
middle of 
the seventh 
century B.C, 


indecori otii: carmina autem que@ 
pangunt, longo usu sic ore fun- 
dere et excipere consueverunt ut 
cantu et recitatione cum maxime 
vigentia deducere ad mutas notas, 
ex illius mtatis sensu nihil aliud 
esset, quam perimere ea et vitali 
vi ac spiritu privare.” (Prolegom. 
8. xv. p. 59.) 

Some good remarks on this sub- 
ject are to be found in William 
Humboldt’s Introduction to his 
claborate treatise Ueber die Kawi- 
Sprache, in reference to the oral 
tales current among the Basques. 
He too observes how great and 
repulsive a proceeding it is, to 
poss at first from verse sung or 
recited, to verse written? implying 
that the words are conceived de- 
tached from the Vortrag, the ac- 
companying music and the sur- 
rounding and sympathising as- 
sembly. The Basque tales have 
no charm for the people themsel- 
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important at a time when poetry was the only known mode 
of publication (to use a modern phrase not altogether 
suitable, yet the nearest approaching to the sense). It 
argued a new way of looking at the old epical treasures of 
the people, as well as-a thirst for new poetical effect; and 
the men who stood forward in it may well be considered 
as desirous to study, and competent to criticise, from their 
own individual point of view, the written words of .the 
Homeric rhapsodes, just as we are told that Kallinus both 
noticed and eulogised the Thebais as the production of 
Homer. There seems therefore ground for conjecturing, 
that (for the use of this newly-formed and important, but 
very narrow class) manuscripts of the Homeric poems and 
other old epics—the Thebais and the Cypria as well as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey—began to be compiled towards the 
middle of the seventh century 3.c.:! and the opening of 
Egypt to Grecian commerce, which took place about the 
same period, would furnish increased facilities for obtaining 
the requisite papyrus to write upon. A reading class, 
when once formed, would doubtless slowly increase, and the 
number of manuscripts along with it; so that before the 
time of Solén, fifty years afterwards, both readers and 
manuscripts, though still comparatively few, might have 
attained a certain recognised authority, and formed a tri- 
bunal of reference, against the carelessness of individual 
rhapsodes. 

We may, I think, consider the Iliad and Odyssey to 
have been preserved without the aid of writing for a period 


poems. I am not aware of any 


ves when put in Spanish words 
evidence for announcing this as 


and read (Introduction, sect. xx. 


p. 258—259), 

Unwritten prose tales, preserved 
in the memory and said to be re- 
peated nearly in the same words 
from age to age, are mentioned 
by Mariner in the Tonga Islands 
(Mariner’s Account, vol. fi. p. 377). 

The Druidical poems were kept 
unwritten by design, after writing 
was in established use for other 
purposes (Cwsar, B. G. vi. 13). 

'Mr, Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hel- 
lenici, vol. i. p. 868—873) treats it 
as a matter of dertainty that Archi- 
lochus fand Alkman wrote their 


positively known—exceptindeedan 
admission of Wolf, which is doubt- 
less good ‘as an argumentum ad 
hominem, but is not to be received 
asp vroof (Wolf, Proleg. p. 50). 
Ths evidences mentioned by Mr 
Clinton (p. 368) certainly cannot 
be regarded as proving anything 
to the point. 

Giese (Ueber den MMolischen 
Dialekt, p. 172) places the first 
writing of the separate rhapsodics. 
composing the Iliad in the seventh 
century BO. 
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near upon two centuries.! But is it true, as Wolf ima- 


gined, and as other able critics have imagined 
also, that the separate portions of which these 
two poems are composed were originally distinct 
epical ballads, each constituting a separate 
whole and intended for separate recitation? Is 
it true that they had not only no common author, 
but originally neither common purpose nor 
fixed order, and that their first permanent ar- 


Condition 
of the 

Iliad and 
Odyssey 
downto the 
reign of 
Peisistra- 
tus.— 
theory of 
Wolf. 


rangement and integration was delayed for three centuries, 
and accomplished at last only by the taste of Peisistratus 
conjoined with various lettered friends ?? 

This hypothesis—to which the genius of Wolf first 
gave celebrity, but which has been since enforced more in 
detail by others, especially by William Miiller and Lach- 


mann—appears to me not 


1 The songs of the Icelandic 
Skalds were preserved orally for 
@ period longer than two centu- 
ries, —P. A. Miiller thinks very 
much longer,—before they were 
collected or embodied in written 
story by Snorro andSmmund(Lange, 
Untersuchungen iiber die Gesoh. 
der Nordischen Heldensage, p. 98; 
also Introduot. p. xx-xxviii.). He 
confounds, however, often, the 
preservation of the songs from 
old time—with the question whe- 
ther they have or have not an his- 
torical basis. 

And there were doubtless many 
old bards and rhapsodes in an- 
cient Greece, of whom the same 
might be said which Saxo Gram- 
maticus affirms of an Englishman 
named Lucas, that he was “literis 
quidem tenuiter instructus, sed 
historiarum scienti& apprime eru- 
ditus” (Dahlmann, Historische 
Forschungen, vol. ii. p. 176). 

? “Homer wrote a sequel of songs 
and rhapsodies, to be sung by him- 
self for smali earnings and good 
cheer, at festivals and other days 
of merriment; the Iliad he made 
for the men, the Odysseis for the 


only unsupported by any 


other sex. These loose songs were 
not collected together into the 
form of an epic poem until 600 
years after.” 

Such is the naked language in 
which Wolf's main hypothesis had 
been previously set forth by Bent- 
ley, in his “Remarks on a late 
Discourse of Freethinking, by Phi- 
leleutherus Lipsiensis,” published 
in1713: the passage remained unal- 
tered in the seventh edition of that 
treatise published in 1787. See 
Wolf’s Prolegg. xxvii. p. 115. 

The same hypothesis may be 
seen more amply developed, partly 
in the work of Wolf’s pupil 
and admirer, William Miller, Ho- 
merische Vorschule (the second 
edition of which was published at 
Leipsic 1836, with an excellent 
introduction and notes by Baum- 
garten-Crusius , adding greatly to 
the value of the original work by 
its dispassionate review ofthe whole 
controversy), partly in two valu- 
able Dissertations of Lachmann, 
published inthe Philological Trans- 
actions of the Berlin Academy 
for 1837 and 1841, 
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sufficient testimony, but also opposed to other testimony as 
well as to a strong force of internal probability. The 
Authorities 2Uthorities quoted by Wolf are Josephus, Cicero, 
quoted in and Pausanias:!Josephus mentionsnothing about 
ite favour. Peisistratus, but porn Sullaaes (what we may ac- 
cept as the probable fact) that the Homeric poems were ori- 
ginally unwritten, and preserved only in songs or recitations, 
from which they were at a subsequent period put into 
writing: hence many of the discrepancies in the text. On 
the other hand, Cicero and Pausanias go farther, and affirm 
that Peisistratus both collected, and arranged in the ex- 
isting order, the rhapsodies of the Iliad and Odyssey (im- 
plied as poems originally entire and subsequently broken 
into pieces), which he found partly confused and partly 
isolated from each other—each part being then remembered 
only in its own portion of the Grecian world. Respecting 
Hipparchus the son of Peisistratus, too, we are told in the 
Pseudo-Platonic dialogue which bears his name, that he 
was the first to introduce into Attica the poetry of Homer, 
and that he prescribed to the rhapsodes to recite the parts 
at the Panathenaic festival in regular sequence.?2 

Wolf and William Miiller occasionally speak as if 
they admitted something like an Iliad and ee as e8- 
tablished aeereee prior to Peisistratus; but for the 
most part they represent him or his associates as having 
been the first to put together Homeric poems which were 
before distinct and self-existent compositions. And Lach- 
mann, the recent expositor of the same theory, ascribes to 
Peisistratus still more unequivocably this original integra- 
tion of parts in reference to the ilied—distributing the 
first twenty-two books of the poem into sixteen separate 
songs, and treating it as ridiculous to imagine that the fusion 


! Joseph. cont. Apion. 1.2; Cicero 
de Orator. iii. 34; Pausan. vil. 26, 
6; compare the Scholion on Plau- 
tus in Ritschl, Die Alexandrin. 
Bibliothek, p. 4 lian (V. H. 
xili. 14), who mentions both the 
introduction of the Homeric poems 
into Peloponnesus by Lykurgus, 
and the compilation by Peisistra- 
tus, can hardly be considered as 
adding to the value of the testi- 
mony: still less Libanius and Sui- 


das. What we learn is, that some 
literary and critical men of the 
Alexandrine age (more or fewer, 
as the case may be; but Wolf 
exaggerates when he talks of an 
unanimous conviction) spoke of 
Peisistratus as having first put 
together the fractional parts of 
the Iliad and Odyssey into entire 
poema. 
* Plato, Hipparch. p. 228. 
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of these songs into an order such as we now read, belongs’ 
to any date earlier than Peisistratus. 1 

Upon this theory we may remark, first, that it stands 
opposed to the testimony existing ed tee the regu- 
lations of Sol6n; who, before the time of Peisistratus, had 
enforced a fixed order of recitation on the rhapsodes of the 
Tliad at the Panathenaic festival: not only di- Opjections 
recting that they should go through the rhap- 4gainst it. 
sodies seriatim and without omission or corruption, but 
also establishing a pp dae or censorial authority to en- 
gure obedience, 2—which implies the existence (at the same 


14Doch ich komme mir bald of Wolf, in so far as regards 
licherlich vor, wenn ich noch Peisistratus. 
immer die Médglichkeit gelten 2 Diogen. Laért. i. 57,—Ta 6¢é 
lasse, dass unsere Jlias in dem ‘Opzypov && bxoBorHs yéyouge (Do- 
gegenwirtigen Zusammenhange dwy) fabmdetefar, olov 8nov 6 rpwe 


der bedeutenden Theile, und nicht 
blos der wenigen bedeutendsten, 
jemals vor der Arbeit des Pisis- 
tratus gedacht worden sey.” 
(Lachmann, Fernere Betrachtungen 
tiber die Ilias, sect. xxviii. p. 32; 
Abhandlungen Berlin. Academ. 
1841.) How far this admission— 
that for the few most import- 
ant portions of the Iliad there 
did exist an established order 
of succession prior to Pei- 
sistratus—is intended to reach, I 
do not know: but the language 
of Lachmann goes farther than 
either Wolf or William Mitiiller, 
(See Wolf, Prolegomen. p. cxli.- 
exlii.,and W. Miiller, Homerische 
Vorschule, Abschnitt vii. pp. 96, 
98, 100, 102.) The latter admits 
that neither Peisistratus nor the 
Diaskeuasts could have made any 
considerable changes in the Tliad 
and Odyssey, either in the way of 
addition or of transposition; the 
poems as aggregates being too 
well-known, and the Homeric vein 
of invention too pompletely ex- 
tinct, to admit of such novelties. 

I confess I do not see how these 
last-mentioned admissions can be 
reconciled with the main doctr'ne 


tog kdyfev, Exevdev apyscfat tov 
apyopevov, We gyat Arevyldae dy toig 
Meyapexote. 

Respecting Hipparchus, son of 
Peisistratus, the Pseudo-Plato tells 
us (in the dialogue so called, p. 
228)—xal ta ‘Opyjpov enn npwtos 
txoptoey ele thy Yiyv TautTyvl, xai 
Hyayxass rode Gabwoovd, Mavabynvatots 
eC ob rodrnpewms epelic abta Sutavar, 
Wanep voy Ett olds norovar. 

These words have provoked 
multiplied criticisms from all the 
learned men who have touched 
upon the theory of the Homeric 
poems—to determine what was the 
practice which Solén found exist- 
ing, and what was the change 
which he introduced. Our in- 
formation is too scanty to pretend 
to certainty, but I think the ex- 
planation of Hermann the most 
satisfactory (“Quid sit bxropohy 
et Ob roBANSHv."—Opuscula, tom. 
v. p. 800, tom. vii. p, 162), 

*TroBodebds is the technical term 
for: the prompter at a theatrical 
representation (Plutarch, Precept. 
gerend. Reip. p. 813); dxofody and 
OnroBadrerty have corresponding 
meanings, of aiding the memory 
of a speaker and keeping him in 
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time that it proclaims the occasional infringement) of an 
orderly aggregate, as well as of manuscripts professedly 
complete. Next, the theory ascribes to Peisistratus a char- 
acter not only materially different from what is indicated 
by Cicero and Pausanias—who represent him, not as having 
put together atoms originally distinct, but as the renovator 


accordance withacertain stendard, 
in possession of the prompter; see 
the words ¢§ broBodyjc, Xenophon. 
Cyroped. iii. 3, 87. ‘YnoBoihq there- 
fore has no ne-:essary connexion 
with a series of rhapsodes, but 
would apply just as much to one 
alone; although it happens in 
this case to be brought to bear 
upon several in succession. ‘YT no- 
Ayibie, again, means “the taking 
up in succession of one rhapsode 
by another :” though the two words, 
therefore, have not the same 
meaning, yet the proceeding de- 
scribed in the two passages in 
reference both to Solén and Hip- 
parchus appears to be in substance 
the same—i. e. to ensure, by com- 
pulsory supervision, a correct and 
orderly recitation by the succes- 
sive rhapsodes who went through 
the different parts of the poem. 

There is good reason to conclude 
from this passage that the rhap- 
sodes before Solén were guilty 
both of n'gligence and of omission 
in their recital of Homer, but 
no reason to imagine either that 
they transposed the books, or 
that the legitimate order was not 
previously recognised. 

The appointment of a systematic 
bro3orevs Or prompter plainly in- 
dicates the existence of complete 
manuscripts. 

The direction of Solén, that 
Homer should be rhapsodised un- 
der the security of a prompter with 
his manuscript, appears just the 
same as that of the orator Ly- 
kurgus in reference to Aischylus, 
Sophoklés, and Huripidés (Pseudo- 


Plutarch. Vit. X. Rhetor. Lycurgi 
Vit.)—eisnveyxe 6 xal vduoue—we 
YAAnG, sixdvag avabsivar tay wOlH- 
twy Atsydio0v, Zopoxddovc, Evpr- 
miGuv, xal tag toaywdiag adbtwy éyv 
xowo Youbarsvoug pudattety, xat 
TOY THS MOAewS Yoapwatsa napava- 
Yryywaxery tolg Onoxptvopevots’ ob 
yap EEfjy abtas (@AAws) Sroxplvecbar. 
The word a\hkwe¢ which occurs last 
but one is introduced by the con- 
jecture of Grysar, who has cited 
and explained the above passage 
of the Pseudo-Plutarch in a valu- 
able dissertation—De Graecorum 
Tragediad, qualts fuit circa tempora: 
Demosthenis (Cologne 1830). All 
the critics admit the text as it now, 
stands to be unintelligible, and 
various corrections have been pro- — 
posed, among which that of Grysar 
scems the best. From his Disser- 
tation I transcribe the following 
passage, which illustrates the rhap- 
sodising of Homer ef bnoBoryjs.— 

“Quum histriones fabulis inter- 
polandis #gre abstinerent, Ly- 
curgus legem supra indicatam eo 
tulit consilio, ut recitationes his- 
trionum cum publico illo exemplo 
omnjino congruas redderet. Quodut 
assequeretur, constituit, ut dum 
fabulew inscenh& recitarentur, scriba 
publicus simul exemplum civitatis 
inspiceret, juxta sive in theatro 
sive in postscenio sedens. Heo 
enim verbi napavaytwWwoxety est 
significatio, posita precipue in 
priwpositione napa, ut idem sit, 
quod contra sive juxta legere; id 
quod faciunt ii, qui lecta ab altero 
vel recitata cum suis conferre cu- 
piunt.” (Grysar, p. 7.) 
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of an ancient order subsequently lost—but also in itself 
unintelligible and inconsistent with Grecian habit and feel- 
ing. That Peisistratus should take pains to repress the 
licence, or make up for the unfaithful memory, of individual 
rhapsodes, and to ennoble the Panathenaic festival by the 
most correct recital of a great and venerable poem, accord- 
ing to the standard received among the best judges in 
Greece—this is a task both suitable to his position, and 
requiring nothing more than an improved recension, to- 
gether with exact adherence to it on the part of the rhap- 
sodes. But what motive had he to string together several 
poems, previously known only as separate, into one new 
whole? What feeling could he gratify by introducing the 
extensive changes and transpositions surmised by Lachmann, 
for the purpose of binding together sixteen songs which the 
rhapsodes are assumed to have been accustomed to recite, 
and the people to hear, each by itself apart? Peisistratus 
was nota poet, seeking to interest the public mind, by new 
creations and combinations, but a ruler desirous to impart 
solemnity to a great religious festival in his native city. 
Now such a purpose would be answered by selecting, amidst 
the divergences of rhapsodes in different parts of Greece, 
that order of text which intelligent men could approve as 
a return to the pure and pristine Iliad; but it would be 
defeated if he attempted large innovations of his own, and 
brought out for the first time a new Iliad by blending to- 
gether, altering, and transposing, many old and well-known 
songs. A novelty so bold would have been more likely to 
offend than to please both the critics and the multitude. 
And if it were even enforced, by authority, at Athens, no 
probable reason can be given why all the other towns and 
all the rhapsodes throughout Greece should abnegate their 
previous habits in favour of it, since Athens at that time © 
enjoyed no political ascendency such as she acquired during 
the following century. On the whole, it will appear that 
the character and position of Peisistratus himself go far to 
negative the function which Wolf and Lachmann put upon 
him. His interference presupposes a certain foreknown 
and ancient aggregate, the main lineaments of which were 
familiar to the Grecian public, although many of the rhap- 
sodes in their practice may have deviated from it both by 
omission and interpolation. In correcting the Athenian 
recitations conformably with such understood general type, 
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he might hope both to procure respect for Athens and to 
constitute a fashion for the rest of Greece. But this step 
of “collecting the torn body of sacred Homer” is ae 
generically different from the composition of a new Ilia 
out of pre-existing songs: the former is as easy, suitable, 
and promising, as the latter is violent and gratuitous. ! 
Ito sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was the 
Other long first architect of the Iliad and Odyssey, it ought 
epic poems at least to be shown that no other long con- 
beside the ° ; : : 
Iliad and tinuous poems existed cap the earlier cen- 
Odyssey. turies. But the contrary of this is known to be 
the fact. The Athiopis of Arktinus, which contained 9100 
verses, dates from a period more than two centuries earlier 
than Peisistratus: several other of the lost cyclic epics, 
some among them of considerable length, appear during 
the century succeeding Arktinus; and it is important to 
notice that three or four at least of these poems passed 
currently under the name of Homer.? There is no greater 


1 That the Iliad or Odyssey were 
ever recited with all the parts 
entire, at any time anterior to 
Solén, is a point which Ritschl 
denies (Die Alexandrin. Biblio- 
thek. p. 67—70). He thinks that 
before Solén, they were always 
recited in parts, and without any 
fixed order among the parts. Nor 
did Solén determine (as he thinks) 
the order of the parts: he only 
checked a licence of the rhapsodes 
as to the recitation of the sepa- 
rate books; it was Peisistratus, 
who, with the help of Onomakri- 
tus and otners, frst settled the 
order of the parts and bound each 
poem into a whole, with some 
corrections and _ interpolations. 
Nevertheless he admits that the 
parts were originally composed 
by the same poet, and adapted to 
form a whole amongst each other: 
but the primitive entireness (he 
asserts) Was only maintained as a 
sort of traditional belief, never 
realised in recitation, and never 
reduced to an obvious, unequi- 
vocal, and permanent fact—until 


the time of Peisistratus, 

There is no sufficient ground, I 
think, for denying all entire reci- 
tation previous to Solén, and we 
only interpose a new difficulty, 
both grave and gratuitous, by 
doing so. 

2 The Asthiopis of Arktinus con- 
tained 9100 verses, as we learn 
from the TabulaTliaca: yet Proklus 
assigns to it only four books. The 
Ilias Minor had four books, the 
Cyprian verses eleven, though we 
do not know the number of lines 
in either. 

Nitzsch states it as a certain 
matter of fact, that Arktinus re- 
cited his own poem alone, though 
it was too long to admit of his 
doing so without interruption. 
(See his Vorrede to the 2nd vol. 
of the Odyssey, p. xxiv.) There 
ia no @vidence for this assertion, 
and it appears to me highly im- 
probable. 

In reference to the Romances 
of the Middle Ages, belonging to 
the Cycle of the Round Table, M. 
Fauriel tells us that the German 
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intrinsic difficulty in sunpoemy long epics to have begun 
with the Iliad and Odyssey than with the A‘thiopis: the 
ascendency of the name of Homer, and the subordinate 
position of Arktinus, in the history of early Grecian poetry, 
tend to prove the former in preference to the latter. 
Moreover, we find particular portions of the Iliad, 


which expressly pronounce themselves, by their Cataloguein 


own internal evidence, as belonging to a large ce 
whole, and not -as separate integers. We can a part of 


hardly conceive the catalogue in the second eae 
book except as a fractional composition, and jts early 
with reference to aseries ofapproaching exploits; ®uthority. 
for taken apart by itself, such a barren enumeration of 
names could have stimulated neither the fancy of the poet 
nor the attention of the listeners. But the Homeric Gata. 
logue had acquired a sort of canonical authority even in 
the time of Sol6én, insomuch that he interpolated a line into 
it, or was accused of doing so, for the purpose of gaining 
a disputed point against the Megarians, who on their side 
set forth another version.t No such established reverence 
could have been felt for this document, unless there had 
existed, for a long time prior to Peisistratus, the habit of 
regarding and listening to the Iliad as a continuous poem. 
Aud when the philosopher Xenophanés, contemporary 
with Peisistratus, noticed Homer as the universal teacher, 
and denounced him as an unworthy describer of the gods, 
he must have connected this great mental sway, not with a 
number of unconnected rhapsodies, but with an aggregate 
Iliad and Odyssey; probably with other poems also, as- 
cribed to the same author, such as the Cypria, Epigoni, 
and Thebais. 

We find, it is true, references in various authors to 
portions of the Iliad each by its own separate name, such 


Perceval has nearly 25,000 verses 
(more than half as long again ag 
the Iliad) ; the Perceval of Christian 
of Troyes probably more; the 
German Tristan, of Godfrey of 
Strasburg, has more than 23,000; 
sometimes the poem is begun by 
one author and continued by an- 
other. (Fauriel, Romans de Che- 
valerie, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
t. xiii. p. 695—697,) 


The ancient unwritten poems of 
the Icelandic Skalds are ag much 
lyric as epic: the longest of them 
does not exceed 800 lines, and 
they are for the most part much 
shorter (Untersuchungen iiber dic 
Geschichte der Nordischen Helden- 
sage, aus P, A. Miiller’s Saga- 
bibliothek von G. Lange, Frankf. 
1882, Introduct. p. xlii.). ; 

1 Plutarch, Soldén, 10. 
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as the Teichomachy, the Aristeia (pre-eminent exploits) of 
Diomedés or of Agamemnon, the Doloneia or Night-ex- 
pedition (of Dolén as well as of Odysseus and Diomedés), 
&c., and hence it has been concluded that these portions 
originally existed as separate poems, before they were 
cemented together into an Iliad. But such references prove 
nothing to the point; for until the Iliad was divided by 
Aristarchus an his colleagues into a given number of 
books or rhapsodies, désignated by the series of letters in 
the alphabet, there was no method of calling attention to 
any particular portion of the poem except. by special indi- 
cation of its subject-matter.t Authors subsequent to 
Peisistratus, such as Herodotus and Plato, who unquestion- 
ably conceived the Ihad as a whole, cite the separate 
fractions of it by designations of this sort. 

"The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis 
respecting the text of the Iliad, tend to separate two points 
which are by no means necessarily connected, though that 
hypothesis, as set forth by Wolf himself, by W. Miiller, 
and by Lachmann, presents the two in conjunction. First, 
was the Iliad originally projected and composed by one 
author and as one poem, or were the different parts com- 
posed separately and by unconnected authors, and subse- 
quently strung together into an aggregate? Secondly, 
assuming that the internal evidences of the poem negative 
the former supposition, and drive us upon the latter, was 
the construction of the whole poem deferred, and did the 
he exist only in their separate state, until a period so 
ate as the reign of Peisistratus? It is obvious that these 
two questions are essentially separate, and that a man may 
believe the Tliad to have been put together out of preexisting 
Bongs, without recognising the age of Peisistratus as the 
Ilind and = period of its first compilation. Now whatever 
Odyssey _, may be the steps through which the poem passed 

entire : : : . sae 
poems long to its ultimate integrity, there is sufficient reason 
Paisiac,° for believing that they had been steal Loratiy 
tus, whe- long before that period: the friends of Peisis- 
ther they | tratus found an iad already existing, and already 

yeom- ancient in their time, even granting that the 


nally com- 

posed as = poem had not been gh een born in a state of 
e ° s s * 

Be nae. unity. Moreover, the Alexandrine critics, whose 


1The Homeric Scholiast refers tion of his long poem (Schol, ad 
to Quintus Calaber &) ty "Apato- Iliad. ii. 220). 
vonrzyia, which was only one por- 
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remarks are preserved in the Scholia, do not even 
notice the Peisistratic recension among the many 
manuscripts which they had before them: and Mr. Payne 
Knight justly infers from their silence that either they did 
not possess it, or it was in their eyes of no great authority;1 
which could never have been the case if it had been the 
prime originator of Homeric unity. : 
The line of argument, by which the advocates of Wolf's 
hypothesis negative the primitive unity of the poem, con- 
sists in exposing gaps, Incongruities, contradictions, &c. 
between the separate parts. Now, if in spite of all these 
incoherencies, standing mementos of an antecedent state of 
separation, the component poems were made to coalesce so 
intimately as to appear as if they had been one from the 
beginning, we can better understand the complete success 
of the proceeding and the universal prevalence of the illu- 
sion, by supposing such coalescence to have taken place at 
a very early period, during the productive days of epical 
genius, and before the growth of reading and criticism. 
The longer the aggregation of the separate poems was 
deferred, the harder it would be to obliterate in men’s yinds 
the previous state of separation, and to make them accept 
the new aggregate as an original unity. The bards or 
rhapsodes might have found comparatively little difficulty 
in thus piecing together distinct songs, during the ninth or 
eighth century betore Christ; but if we suppose the process 


1 Knight, Prolegg. Homer. xxxii. 
Xxxvi. xxxvii. That Peisistratus 
caused a corrected MS, of the Tliad 
to be prepared, there seems good 
reason to believe, and the Scho- 
lion on Plautus edited by Ritschl 
(see Die Alexandrinische Biblio- 
thek, p. 4) specifies the four per- 
sons (Onomakritus was one) e6m- 
ployed on the task. Ritschl fancies 
that it served as a sort of Vulgate 
for the text of the Alexandrine 
critics, who named specially other 
MSS, (of Chios, Sindps, Massalia, 
&c.) only when they diverged 
from this Vulgate: he thinks also 
that it formed the original from 
whence those other MSS. were first 
drawn, which are called in the 
Homeric Scholia at xotvai, xorvo- 


tepat (p. 69—60), 

— Welckersupposes the Peisistratic 
MS, to have been either lost or 
carried away when Xerxes took 
Athens (Der Epische Cyklus. p. 
382—388). 

Compare Nitzsch, Histor. Homer. 
Fasc. i. p. 165—167; also his com- 
mentary on Odyss. xi. 604, the 
alleged interpolation of Onoma- 
kritus; and Ulrici, Geschichte der 
Hellen. Poes. Part i. 8. vii. p. 
262 — 255. 

The main facts respecting the 
Peisistratic recension are collected 
and disscussed by Grifenhan, Ge- 
schichte der Philologie, sect. 54— 
64. vol i. p. 266—311. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot got beyond mere 
conjecture and possibility. 
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to be deferred until the latter half of the sixth century—it 
we imagine that Solén, with all his contemporaries and 
predecessors, knew nothing about any aggregate Iliad, but 
was accustomed to read and hear only those sixteen distinct 
epical pieces into which Lachmann would dissect the Iliad, 
each of the sixteen bearing a separate name of its own—no 
compilation then for the first time made by the friends of 
Peisistratus could have effaced the established habit, and 
planted itself in the general convictions of Greece as that 
primitive Homeric production. Had the sixteen ‘pieces 
remained disunited and individualised down to the time of 
Peisistratus, they would in all probability have continued 
so ever afterwards; nor could the extensive changes and 
transpositions which (according to Lachmann’s theory) were 
required to melt them down into our present Iliad, have 
obtained at that late period universal acceptance. Assu- 
ming it to be true that such changes and transpositions did 
really take place, they must at least be referred to a period 
greatly ee than Peisistratus or Solin. 

The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms 
what is here remarked. There is nothing either 


Mthe in the Iliad or Odyssey which savours of modern- 
Homeric , ism, applying that term to the age of Peisistra- 
Hieas or tus; nothing which brings to our view the altera- 
customs tions, brought about by two centuries, in the 
tothe age Greek language, the coined money, the habits of 
of Feisis- writing and reading, the despotisms and rep- 


ublican governments, the close military array, the 
improved construction of ships, the Amphiktyonic convoca- 
‘tions, the mutual frequentation of religious festivals, the 

Oriental and Egyptian veins of religion, &c., familiar to the 
latter epoch. These alterations Onomakritus and the other 
literary friends of Peisistratus could hardly have failed to 
notice even without design, had they then for the first time 
undertaken the task of piecing together many self-existent 
epics inte one large aggregate. Everything in the two 


' Wolf allows both the uniform- 
ity of colouring and the antiquity 
of colouring which pervade the 
Homeric poems, also the strong 
line by which they stand disting- 
uished from the other Greek poets: 
—“Immo congruunt in iis omnia 


forme in idem ingenium, in eosdem 
mores, in eandem formamsentiendi 
et loquendi.” Prolegom. p. colxv.; 
compare p. cxxxviii.) 

He thinks indeed that this har- 
mony was restored by the ability 
and care of Aristarchus (“mirificum 
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eat Homeric poems, both in substance and in language, 
Belongs to an age two or three centuries earlier than Pei- 
gistratus. Indeed even the interpolations (or those passages 
which on the best grounds are pronounced to be such) 
betray no trace of the sixth century before Christ, and may 
well have been heard by Archilochus and Kallinus—in some 
cases even by Arktinus and Hesiod—as genuine Homeric 
matter. As far as the evidences on the case, as well internal 
as external, enable us to judge, we seem warranted in be- 
leving that the [lad oa Odyssey were recited substan- 
tially as they now stand (always allowing for partial diver- 
gences of text and interpolations) in 776 8.0. our first 
trustworthy mark of Grecian time. And this ancient date 
—let it be added—as it is the best authenticated fact, so it 
is also the most important attribute of the Homeric poems, 
considered in reference to Grecian history. For they thus 
afford us an insight into the ante-historical character of the 
Greeks—enabling us to trace the subsequent forward march 
of the nation, and: to seize instructive contrasts between 
their former and their later condition. 

Rejecting therefore the idea of compilation by Peisise 
tratus, and referring the present state oftheIliad 4, - 
and Odyssey to a period more than two centuries pooms— 
earlier, the question still remains, by what pro- } Whethér 
cess, or through whose agency, they reached that author, 
state? Is each poem the work of one author, or eee 
of several? If the latter, do all the parts belong bone 
to the same age? What ground is there for date and 

believing, that any or all of these parts existed “°™°? 
' before as separate poems, and have been accommodated to 
the place in which they now appear by more or less syste- 
matic alteration? 

The acute and valuable Prolegomena of Wolf, half a 
century ago, powerfully turned the attention of scholars to 
the necessity of considering the Iliad and Odyssey with 
reference to the age and society in which they arose, and 
to the material differance: in this respect between Homer 


fllum coneentum revocatum Aris- Aristarchus only restored it when 


tarcho imprimis debemus”). This 
is a very oxaggerated estimate of 
the interference of Aristarchus: but 
at any rate the concentus itself 
was ancient and original, and 


VOL, IL 


it had been spoiled by interve- 
ning accidents; at least, if we are 
to construe revocatum strictly, 
which perhaps is hardly consistent 
with Wolf's main theory. 
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and more recent epic poets.1 Since that time an elaborate 
study has been bestowed upon the early manifestations of 
p oetry (Sagenpoesie) among other nations; and the German 
critics especially, among whom this description of literature 
has been most cultivated, have selected it as the only appro- 
priate analogy for the Homeric poems. Such poetry, con- 
sisting for the most part of short, artless effusions, with 
little of deliberate or far-sighted combination, has been 
assumed by many critics as a fit standard. to apply for 
measuring the capacities of the Homeric age; an age exclu- 
sively of speakers, singers, and hearers, not of readers or 


Sadsias writers. In lace of the unbounded admiration 
raised by Which was felt for Homer, not merely as a poet 
mols of detail, but as constructor of a long epic, at 

ossic~ the time when Wolf wrote his Prolegomena, the 
aor aaa tone of criticism passed to the opposite extreme, 
to the. and attention was fixed entirely upon the defects 
aeaniay in the arrangement of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


Whatever was to be found in them of symmetry 
or pervading system, was pronounced to be deciiledly post- 
Homeric. Under such preconceived anticipations Homer 
seems to have been generally studied in Germany, during 
the generation succeeding Wolf, the negative 


Homer ; 
unity —ge« portion of whose theory was usually admitted, 
jaca bp though as to the epee substitute—what ex- 
German planation was to be given of the history and 
critica in present constitution of the Homeric poems— 
generation there was by no means the like agreement. 
again par. During the last ten years, however, a contrary 
tially ree tendency has manifested itself; the Wolfian 
vived. 


theory has been re-examined and shaken by 


1 fee Wolf, Prolegg. o. xii. p. 
xliii, “Nondum enim prorsus ejecta 
et explosa est eorum ratio, qui 
Homerum et Oallimachum et 
Virgilium et Nonnum ot Miltonum 
eodem animo legunt, nec quid 
uniuscujusque stas ferat,expendere 
legendo et computare laborant,” &. 

A similar and earlier attempt to 
construs the Homeric poems with 
reference to their age, is to be 
seen in the treatise called Jl Vero 
Omero of Vico,—marked with a good 


deal of original thought, but not 
strong in erudition (Opere di Vico, 
ed. Milan, vol. v. p. 437—497). 

An interesting and instructive 
review of the course of Homeric 


-oriticiam during: the last fifty 


years, comprising some new details 
on the gradual development of 
the theories both of Wolf and of 
Lachmann, will be found in a re- 
cent Dissertation published at 
Kénigsberg — “Die Homerische 
Kritik von Wolf bis Grote’—by 
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Nitzsch, who, as well as O. Miiller, Welcker, and other 
scholars, have revived the idea of original Homeric unity, 
under certain modifications. The change in Goethe's opinion, 
coincident with this new direction, is recorded in one of 
his latest works.! On the other hand, the original opinion 
_of Wolf has also been reproduced within the last five years, 
and fortified with several new observations on the text, of 
the Iliad, by Lachmann. 

The point is thus still under controversy among able 
scholars, and is probably destined to remain so. For in 
truth our means of knowledge are so limited, that no man 
can produce arguments sufficiently cogent to contend against 
opposing preconceptions; and it creates a painful sentiment 
of diffidence when we read the expressions of equal and 
absolute persuasion with which the two opposite conclu- 
sions have both been advanced.? We have nothing to teach 


Dr. Ludwig Friedlander, Berlin, 
1858. Dr. Friedlander approves 
several of the opinions which I 
have ventured to advance respect- 
ing the probable structure of the 
Iliad, and sustains them by new 
reasons of his own. 

1 In the 46th volume of his col- 
lected works, in the little treatise 
“Honer, noch etnmal”: compare 
G. Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen 
Dichter (Mainz. 1837), Preface, 
p. vi. 

2 “Non esse totam Iliadem aut 
Odysseam unius poete Qpus, ita 
extra dubitationem positum puto, 
ut qui secus sentiat, eum non satis 
lectitasse illacarmina contendam.” 
(Godf. Hermann, Prefat. ad Odys- 
seam, Lips. 1825. p. iv.) See the 
language of the same eminent 
critic in his treatise “Ueber Homer 
und Sappho,” Opuscula, vol. v. 
p. 74. 

Lachmann, after having dis- 
sected the 2200 lines in the Iliad, be- 
tween the beginning ofthe eleventh 
book and line 590 of the fifteenth, 
into four songs “in the highest 
degree different in their spirit” 
(‘ihrem Geiste nach hdchst ver- 


schiedene Lieder”), tells us that 
whosoever thinks this difference 
of spirit inconsiderable,—whoso- 
ever does not feel it at once when 
pointed out,—whosoever can be- 
lieve that the parts as they stand 
now belong to one artistically 
constructed Epos,—“will do well 
not to trouble himself any more 
eithor with my criticisms or with 
epic poetry, because he is too weak 
to understand anything about it” 
(*“weil er zu schwach ist etwas 
darin zu verstehen”): Fernere Be- 
trachtungen itiber die Ilias: Ab- 
hand]. Berlin. Acad. 1841, p. 18, § 
xxiii. 

On the contrary, Ulrici, after 
having shown (or tried to show) 
that the composition of Homer 
satisfies perfectly, in the main, 
oll the exigencies of an artistic 
epic—adds, that this will make 
itself at once evident to all those 
who have any sense of artistical 
symmetry; but that for those to 
whom that sense is wanting, no 
conclusive demonstration can be 
given. He warns the latter, ho- 
wever, that they are not to deny 
the existence of that which their 


m 2 
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us the history of these poems except the poems themselves. 
vw. Not only do we possess no collateral information 


Scanty e : 
dence— respecting them or their authors, but we have 
ances no one to describe to us the people or the age 
conclusive in which they originated: our eos respect- 
opinion, ing contemporary Homeric societyis collected ex- 


clusively from the Homeric compositions themselves. We are - 


ignorant whether any other, or what other, poems preceded 
ee or divided with them the public favour, nor have we 
anything better than conjecture to determine either the 
circumstances under which they were brought before the 
hearers, or the conditions which a bard of that day was 
required to satisfy. On all these points, moreover, the age 
of Thucydidés! and Plato seems to have been no better 
informed than we are, except in so far as they could profit 
by the analogies of the cyclic and other epic poems, which 
would doubtless in many cases have afforded valuable aid. 
Nevertheless no classical scholar can be easy without 
some opinion respecting the authorship of these immortal 
poems. And the more defective the evidence we possess, 
the more essential is it that all that evidence should be 
marshalled in the clearest order, and its bearing upon the 
arch in controversy distinctly understood beforehand. 
oth these conditions seem to have been often neglected, 
throughout the long-continued Homeric discussion. 
To illustrate the first point:—Since two poems are 
comprehended in the problem to be solved, the natural 
process would be, first to study the easier of the two, and 
then to apply the conclusions thence deduced as a means 
of explaining the other. Now the Odyssey, looking at its 
aggregate character, is Incomparably more easy to com- 


shortsighted vision cannot dis- put the Iliad and Odyssey on the 


tinguish, for everything cannot be 
made clear to children, which the 
mature man sees. through at a 
glance (Ulrici, Geschichte des 
Griechischen Epos, Part i. oh. vii. 
p. 260—261), Read also Payne 
Knight, Proleg. oc. xxvii., about 
the insanity of the Wolfian school, 
»bvious even to the “homunculus 
3 trivio.” 

Ihave the misfortune to dissent 
rom both Lachmann and Ulrici; 
‘or it appears to me a mistake to 


same footing , as Ulrici does, and 
as is too frequently done by others, 

Plato, Aristotle, and their con- 
temporaries generally, read the 
most suspicious portions of the 
Homeric poems as genuine(Nitzsch, 
Plan und Gang der Odyssgee, in the 
Preface to his second vol. of Com- 
ments on the Odyssey, p. ix.-lxiv.). 

Thucydidés accepts the Hymn to 
Apollo as a composition by the 
author of the Iliad. 


ad 
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prehend than the Iliad. Yet most Homeric critics apply: 
the microscope’ at once, and in the first instance, to the 
liad. | 
-To illustrate the second point:—What evidence is 
sufficient to negative the supposition that the Iliad or the 
Odyssey is a poem originally and intentionally yronoa of 
one? Yot simply particular gaps and contradic- studying 
tions, though they be even gross and numerous; {R? 44°" 
but the preponderance of these proofs of mere Homeric 
unprepared coalescence over the other proofs of ™™*Y- 
designed adaptation scattered throughout the whole poem. 
For the poet (or the cd-operating poets, if more than one) 
may have intended to compose an harmonious whole, but 
may have realised their intention incompletely, and left 
partial faults; or perhaps the contradictory lines may have 
crept in through a corrupt text. A survey of the whole 
poem is necessary to determine the question; and this neces- 
sity, too, has not always been attended to. 

If it had happened that the Odyssey had been pre- 
served to us alone, without the Iliad, I think the dispute 
respecting Homeric unity would never have been raised. 
For the former is, in my judgement, pervaded almost from 
beginning to end by marks of designed adaptation; and the 
special faults which Wolf, W. Miller, and B. Thiersch,' 
have singled out for the purpose of disproving such unity 
of intention, are s0 few and of so little importance, that 
they would have been universally regarded as mere in- 
stances of haste or unskilfulness on the part of the poet, 
had they not been seconded by the far more powerful 
battery opened against the Iliad. These critics, having 
laid down their general presumptions against the antiquity 
of the long epopee, illustrate their principles by exposing 
the many flaws and fissures in the Hind, and then think it 
sutficient if they can show a few similar defects in the 
Odyssey—as if the breaking up of Homeric unity in the 
former naturally entailed a similar necessity with regard 
to the latter; and their method of proceeding, contrary to 
the rule above laid down, puts the more difficult problem 
in the foreground, as a means of solution for the easier. 
We can hardly wonder, however, that they have applied 
their observations in the first instance to the Iliad, 


1Bernhard Thiersch, Ueber das (Halberstadt 1832), Hinleitung, p 
Yeitalter und Vaterland des Homer 4-18, 
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because itisin every man’s esteem the more marked, striking 
Oayssey to 20d impressive poem of the two—and the char- 
be studied acter of Homer is more intimately identified 
frst, sa of with it than with the Odyssey. This ma 
simple and serve as an explanation of the course caacer 
intelligible but be the case as it may in respect to com- 
than the parative poetical merit, it is not the less true,. 
Tlisd. that as an aggregate, the Odyssey is more 
simple and easily understood, and therefore ought to come 
first in the order of analysis. 

Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs of a: 
pisaweee: unity of design seem unequivocal and everywhere 
evilences tobefound. A preme itated structure, and a 
at one concentration of interest upon one prime hero 
throughout Under well-defined circumstances, may be traced 
ae from the first book to thetwenty-third. Odysseus 
sirnoture. is always either directly or indirectly kept before 
the reader,-as a warrior returning from the fulness of 

lory at Troy, exposed to manifold and protracted calamities 
cane his return home, on which his whole soul is so bent 
that he refuses even the immortality offered by Calypsé ;— 
a victim, moreover, even after his return, to mingled injury 
and insult from the suitors, who have long been plundering 
his property and dishonouring his house; but at length 
obtaining, by valour and cunning united, a signal revenge 
which restores him to all that Kehad lost. All the persons 
and all the events in the poem are subsidiary to this main 
plot: and the divine agency, necessary to satisfy the feeling 
of the Homeric man, is put forth by Poseidén and Athéné, 
in both cases from dispositions directly bearing upon 
Odysseus. To appreciate the unity of the Odyssey, we 
have only to read the objections taken against that of the 
Tliad—especially in regard to the long withdrawal of 
Achilles, not only from the scene, but from the memory— 
together with the independent prominence of Ajax, Dio- 
médés and other heroes. How far we are entitled from 
hence to infer the want of premeditated unity in the Iliad, 
will be presently considered; but it is certain that the con- 
stitution of the Odyssey in this respect everywhere demon- 
strates the presence of such unity. Whatever may be the 
interest attached to Penelope, Meleimbchus or Kumeus, 
we never disconnect them from their association with 
Odysseus. The present is not the place for collecting the 
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many marks of artistical structure dispersed throughout 
this poem: but it may be worth while to remark, that the 
final catastrophe realised in the twenty-second book—the 
slaughter of the suitors in the very house which they were 
rofaning—is distinctly and prominently marked out in the 
first and second books, promised by Teiresias in the eleventh, 
by Athéné in the thirteenth, and by Helen in the fifteenth, 
and gradually matured by a series of suitable preliminaries, 
throughout the eight books preceding its occurrence.! 
Indeed what is principally evident, and what has been 
often noticed, in the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of 
the narrative and the events; the absence of that rise and 
fall of interest which is sufficiently conspicuous in the Iliad. 
To set against these evidences of unity, there ought at 


least to be some strong cases produced of occa- 


sional incoherence or contradiction. But it is pees 
remarkable how little of such counter-evidence ae of 
is to be found, although the arguments of Wolf, rence or 
W. Miller, and B. Thiersch, stand so much in ae 


need of it. They have discovered only one 
instance of undeniable inconsistency in the parts—the 
number of days occupied by the absence of Telemachus at 
Pylus and Sparta. That young prince, though represented 
as in great haste to depart, and refusing pressing invitations 
to prolong his stay, must nevertheless be supposed to have 


continued for thirty days the 


to bring his proceedings into chronological har- 


est of Menelaus, in order 


Chronolo- 
mony with those of Odysseus, and to explain the gical: 
first meeting of father and son in the swine-fold Teekon'ns 
of Eumeus. Here is undoubtedly an inaccuracy Odyssey in 

one case, 


(so Nitzsch? treats it, and I think justly) on the 


1Compare i. 295; ii. 148 (vyrorvol 
xey Enevta Sdpwv Evtocdev S5rorcGe) ; 
xi. 118; xiii. 895; xv. 178; also xiv. 
162, 

2 Nitzsch, Plan und Gang der 
Odyssee, p. xlili., prefixed to the 
second vol. of his Oommentary on 
the Odysseis. 

“At carminum primi auditores 
non adeo curiosi erant (observes 
Mr. Payne Knight, Proleg. c. xxiii.), 
ut ejusmodi rerum rationes aut 
exquirerent aut expenderent: necue 


eorum fides e subtilioribus con- 
gruentiis omnino pendebat. Mo- 
nendi enim sunt etiam atque etiam 
Homericorum studiosi, veteresillos 
dordobe non lingudé professori& inter 
viros criticos et grammaticos, aut 
alios quoscunque argutiarum cap- 
tatores, carmina cantitasse, sed 
inter eos qui sensibus animorum 
libere, incaute, et effuse indulge- 
rent,” &. Chap, xxii.-xxvii. of Mr. 
Knight’s Prolegomena are valu- 
able to the same purpose, showing 
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part of the poet, who did not anticipate, and did not expe- 
rience in ancient times, so strict a scrutiny; an inaccuracy 
certainly not at all wonderful; the matter of real wonder 
is, that it stands almost alone, and that there are no others 
in the poem. 

Now this is one of the main points on which W. Miller 
Inference 204 B. Thiersch rest their theory—explaining 
erro- the chronological confusion by supposing that 
Fpdenag the journey of Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta 
Sences that sonanbaied the subject of an epic originally 
the parts of separate (comprising the first four books and a 
er gr portion of the fifteenth), and incorporated at 
ginally se- second-hand with the remaining poem. And 
ages they conceive this view to be farther confirmed 
by the double assembly of the gods (at the beginning of 
the first book as well as of the fifth), which they treat as 
an awkward repetition, such as could not have formed part 
of the primary scheme of any epic poet. But here they 
only escape a small difficulty by running into another and 
a greater. For itis impossible to comprehend how the first 
four books and part of the fifteenth can ever have con- 
stituted a distinct epic; since the adventures of Telemachus 
have no satisfactory termination, except at the point of 
confluence with those of his father, when the unexpected 
meeting and recognition takes place under the roof of 
Eumsus—nor can any epic poem ever have described that 
meeting and recognition without giving some account how 
Odysseus came thither. Moreover the first two books of 
the Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and carry expecta- 
tion forward, to the final catastrophe of the poem—treating 
Telemachus as a subordinate person, and his expedition as 
merely provisional towards an ulterior result. Nor can I 
agree with W. Miller, that the real Odyssey might well 
be supposed to begin with the fifth book. On the con- 
trary, the exhibition of the suitors and the Ithakesian agora, 
presented to us in the second book, is absolutely essential 
to the full comprehension of the books subsequent to the 
thirteenth. The suitors are far too important personages 
in the poem to allow of their being first. introduced in so 


the “homines rudes et agrestes” of lous, and unobservant of contra- 
that day as excellent judges of diction, in matters which came 
what fell under their senses and only under the mind’s eye. 
observation, but careless, credu- 
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_ informal a manner as we read in the sixteenth book: indeed 
the passing allusions of Athéné (xii. 310,375) and Eumaus 
(xiv. 41, 81) to the suitors, presuppose cognizance of them 
on the part of the hearer. 
Lastly, the twofold discussion of the gods, at the be- 
_ ginning of the first and fifth books, and the double inter- 
fer e of Athéné, far from being a needless repetition, 
may’ be shown to suit perfectly both the genuine epical 
covditions and the unity of the poem.: For although the 
fral consummation, and the organisation of measures 
“against the suitors, was to be accomplished by Odysseus 
* and Telemachus jointly, yet the march and adventures of 
-- the two, until the moment of their meeting in the dwelling 
of Eumeeus, were essentially distinct. But according to 
the religious ideas of the old epic, the presiding direction 
of Athéné was necessary for the safety and success of both 
of them. Her first interference arouses and poupie 
inspires the son, her second produces the liber- start and 
ation of the father—constituting a point of union ¢f2?le |, 
and common origination for two lines of adven- events,ulti- 
tures in both of which she takes earnest interest, Motey into 
but which are necessarily for a time kept apart 
in order to coincide at the proper moment. __-O4¥88e. 


in the 

It will thus appear that the twice-repeated agora of 
the gods in the Odyssey, bringing home as it does to one 
and the same divine agent that double start which is 
essential to the scheme of the poem, consists better with 
the supposition of premeditated unity than with that of 
distinct self existent parts. And assuredly the 
manner in which Telemachus and Odysseus, 
both by different roads, are brought into meeting 
‘and conjunction, at the dwelling of Eumeus, is 
something not only contrived, but very skilfully contrived. 
It is needless to advert to the highly interesting character 
of Eumaus, rendered available as a rallying point, though 


Skill dis- 
played in 
this point 
by the poet. 


_)} W. Miller is not correct in 
saying that in the first assembly 
of the gods, Zeus promises some- 
thing which he does not perform: 
Zeus does not promise to send Her- 
més as messenger to Kalypsé, in 
the first book, though Athéné ur- 
ges him to do so, Zeus indeed 


requires to be urged twice before 
he dictates to Kalypsdé the release 
of Odysseus, but he had already 
intimated in the first book that he 
felt great difficulty in protecting 
the hero, because of the wrath 
manifested against him by Posel- 
dén, 


os 
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in different ways both to the father and the son, over and 
above the sympathy which he himself inspires. a, 
If the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what self- 
Difficulty og existent parts can we imagine it to have con- 
imagining sisted? To this question it is difficult to imagine 
i Odys- a satisfactory reply: for the supposition that . 
up into §Telemachus and his adventures may once have 
exisiing formed the subject of a separate epos, apart 
poems or from Odysseus, appears inconsistent with the 
sane whole character of that youth as it stands in the 
oem, and with the events in which he is made to take part. 
We could better imagine the distribution of the adventures 
of Odysseus himself into two parts—one containing his 
wanderings and return, the other handling his ill-treatment 
by the suitors and his final triumph. But though either 
of these two subjects might have been adequate to furnish 
out a separate poem, it is nevertheless certain, that as 
they are presented in the Odyssey, the former cannot be 
divorced from the latter. The simple return of Odysseus 
as it now stands in the poem, could satisfy no one as a fina 
close, so long as the suitors remain in possession of his 
house and forbid his reunion with his wife. Any poem 
which treated his wanderings and return separately, must 
have represented his reunion with Penelopé and restoration 
to his house as following naturally upon his arrival in 
Ithaka—thus taking little or no notice of the suitors. But 
this would be a capital mutilation of the actual epical nar- 
rative, which considers the suitors at home as an essential 
portion of the destiny of the much-suffering hero, not less 
than his shipwrecks and trials at sea. His return we ae 
rately taken) is foredoomed, according to the curse of Poly-. 
phemus executed by Poseidén, to be long-deferred, 
miserable, solitary, and ending with destruction in his 
house to greet him;1 and the ground is thus laid, in the 
very recital of his wanderings, for a new series of events 
which are to happen to him after his arrival in Ithaka. 
There is no tenable halting-place between the departure 
of Odysseus from Troy and the final restoration to his house 


1 Odyss. ix, 534,— - 
Ope xaxtde BEOor, drdcag ano nav- "Qe oat’ ebyduevoe: (the Cyclops 
tag étalpouc, to Poseidon) tod 8 &xAve Kuayee 
Nnoc éx’ addotping, edpor & éy yaleng. 
R7PATA Olxp— 
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Czar, XXL 
and his wife. The distance between these two events may 
indeed be widened, by accumulating new distresses and 
impediments, but any separate portion of it cannot be 
otherwise treated than as a fraction of the whole. The 
beginning and end are here the data in respect to epical 
genesis, though the intermediate events admit of being 
conceived as variables, more or less numerous: so that the 
conception of the whole may be said without impropriety 
both to precede and to govern that of the constituent 
arts. 
: The general result of a study of the Odyssey may be 
set down as follows:—1. The poem as it now 
stands exhibits unequivocally adaptation of parts 
and continuity of structure, whether by one or 
by several consentient hands: it may perhaps be 
a secondary formation, out of a pre-existing 
Odyssey of smaller dimensions; but if so, the 
arts of the smaller whole must have been so 
ar recast as to make them suitable members of 
the larger, and are noway recognisable by us. 
2. The subject-matter of the poem not only does not favour, 
but goes far to exclude, the possibility of the Wolfian 
hypothesis. Its events cannot be so arranged as to have 
composed several antecedent substantive epics, afterwards 
put together into the present aggregate. Its authors 
cannot have been mere compilers of pre-existing materials, 
such as Peisistratus and his friends: they must have been 
poets, competent to work such matter as they found into 
a new and enlarged design of their own. Nor can the age 
in which this long poem, of so many thousand lines, was 
turned out as a continuous aggregate, be separated from 
the ancient, productive, inspired age of Grecian epic. 
Arriving at such conclusions from the internal evidence 
of the Odyssey, 1! we can apply them by analogy to the Iliad. 


Structure 
of the 
Odyssey— 
essentially 
one— 
cannot 
have been 
pieced to- 
gether out 
of pre- 
existing 
epics. 


1 Wolf admits, in most unequi- Unde fit 
ut Odysseam nemo, cui omnino 
priscus vates placeat, nisi per- 
lectam e manu deponere queat. 
At illa ara id ipsum est, quod 
vie acne viz quidem cadere videtur 
in vatem, singulas tantum rhap- 
sodias decantantem,” é&c. (Pr>le- 
gomena, p, cxvill.—_cxx; compare 
cxxii.) 


vocal language, the compact and 
artful structure of the Odyssey. 
Against this positive internal 
evidence he sets the general pre- 
sumption, that no such construc- 
tive art can possibly have belonged 
to a poet of the age of Homer:— 
“De Odysse& maxime, cujus admira- 
bilis summa et compages pro pre- 
Glarissimo monumento Greci ine 


genii habenda est.... 
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We learn something respecting the character and capa- 
Analogy of cities of that early age which has left no other 
the Odys- mementos except these two poems. Long conti- 
sey shows 4 ee, 

that long nuous epics (itis observed by those who support 
and pre- = the views of Wolf), with an artistical structure, 
meditated < : - ate ’ 
epical com- are inconsistent with the capacities of a rude and 
position = non-writing age. Such epics (we may reply) 
consists . : : 

with the are not inconsistent with the early age of the 
capacities Greeks, and the Odyssey is a proof of it; for in 
early Greek that poem the integration of the whole, and the 
mind. composition of the parts, must have been simul- 
taneous.” The analogy of the Odyssey enables us to rebut 
that preconception under which many ingenious critics 
sit down to the study of the Iliad, and hich induces them 
to explain all the incoherences of the latter by breaking it 
up into smaller unities, as if short epics were the onl 

manifestation of poetical power which the age staid. 
There ought to be no reluctance in admitting a presiding 
scheme and premeditated unity of parts, in so far as the 
parts uemneelves point to such a conclusion. 

That the Iliad is not so essentially one piece as the © 
aie. Odyssey, every man agrees. Tt includes a much 
much less greater multiplicity of events, and, what is yet 
coherent more important, a greater multiplicity of pro- 
and uni- . : . ° 
form than minent personages: the very indefinite title 
a which it bears, as contrasted with the speciality 

yeeey’ of the name Odyssey, marks the difference at 
once. The parts stand out more conspicuously from the 
whole, and admit more readily of being felt and appreciated . 
in detached recitation. We may also add, that it is of more 
unequal execution than the Odyssey—often rising to a far 
higher pitch of grandeur, but also occasionally tamer: the 
story does not move on continuously; incidents occur 
without plausible motive, nor can we shut our eyes to 
evidences of incoherence and contradiction. 

. To a certain extent, the Iliad is open to all these 
remarks, though Wolf and William Miiller, and above all 
Lachmann, exaggerate the case in degree. And from hence 
has been deduced the hypothesis which treats the parts in 
their original state as separate integers, independent of 
and unconnected with each other, and forced into unity 
only by the afterthought of a subsequent age; or sometimes 


not even themselves as integers, but as aggregates grouped 
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together out of fragments still smaller—short epics formed 
‘by the coalescence of still shorter songs. Now there is 
some plausibility in these reasonings, so long as the dis- 
crepancies are looked upon as the whole of the case. But 


in point of fact they are not the whole of the case: for it 


is not less true, that there are large portions of 
the Iliad which present positive and undeniable 
evidences of coherence as antecedent and conse- 
quent, though we are occasionally. perplexed by 
inconsistencies of detail. To deal with these 
latter, is a portion of the duties of a critic. But 
he is not to treat the Iliad as if inconsistency 
prevailed everywhere throughout its parts; for 


Incohe- 
rence pre- 
vails only 
in parts of 
the poem— 
manifest 
coherence 
in other 
parts. 


coherence 


of parts—symmetrical antecedence and consequence is 
discernible throughout the larger half of the poem. 
Now the Wolfian theory explains the gaps and contra- 


dictions throughout the narrative, but it ex- 


: P : Wolfian 
plains nothing else. If (as Lachmann thinks) theory ex- 
the Iliad originally consisted of sixteen songs or Pains the 
e ° e . 3 
little substantive epics(Lachmann’s sixteensongs not tho 
latter. 


cover the space only as far as the 22nd book or 
the death of Hector, and two more songs would have to 
be admitted for the 23rd and 24th books)—not only com- 
posed by different authors, but by each! without any view 
to conjunction with the rest—we have then no right to ex- 
pect any intrinsic continuity between them; and all that 
continuity which we now find must be of extraneous 
origin. Wie are we to look for the origin? Lachmann 
follows Wolf in ascribing the whole constructive process 
to Peisistratus and his associates, at a period when the 
creative epical faculty is-admitted to have died out. But 
upon this supposition Peisistratus (or his associates) must 
have done much more than omit, transpose, and interpolate, 
here and there; he must have gone far to rewrite the whole 


1 Lachmann seems to admit one 
case in which the composer of one 
song manifests cognizance of an- 
other song, and a disposition to 
give what will form a sequel to 
it. His fifteenth song (the Pa- 
trokleia) lasts from xv, 592 down 
to the end of the 17th book: the 
sixt eenth song (including the four 
next hooks, from 18 to 22 inclusive) 


is a continuation of the fifteenth, 
but by a different poet. (Fernere 
Betrachtungen tiber die Ilias, Ab- 
handl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, sect. 
xxvi. xxviii. xxix. pp. 24, 84, 42.) 

This admission of premeditated 
adaptation to a certain extent 
breaks up ‘the integrity ofthe Wol- 
fian hypothesis, 


=o 

a. Aa 
. LF > 
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poem. A great poet might have recast pre-existing sepa- 
rate songs into one comprehensive whole, but no mere ar- 
rangers or compilers would be competent to do so: and 
we are thus left without any means of accounting for that 
degree of continuity and consistence which runs through 
so large a portion of the Iliad, though not through the 
whole. The idea that the poem as we read it grew out 
of atoms not originally designed for the places which 
they now occupy, involves us in new and inextricable dif- 
ficulties when we seek to elucidate either the mode of co- 
alescence or the degree of existing unity. ! 


Admitting then premeditated adaptation of parts toa 
certain extent as essential to the Iliad, wo may yet inquire 
whether it was produced all at once or gradually enlarged 
—whether by one author or by several; and if the parts 
be of different age, which is the primitive kernel, and which 
are the additions, 

Welcker, Lange, and Nitzsch? treat the Homeric poems 
as representing a second step in advance, in the progress 
of popular poetry. First comes the age of short narra- 


1 The advocates of the Wolfian his vindication of it has, to my 


theory appear to feel difficulties 
which beset it; for their language 
is wavering in respect to these 
supposed primary constituent 
atoms. Sometimes Lachmann tells 
us, that the original picces were 
much finer poetry than the Iliad 
as we now read it; at another 
time, that it cannot be now dis- 
covered what they originally were: 
nay, he further admits (as re- 
marked inthe preceding note) that 
the poet of the sixteenth song had 
cognizance of the fifteenth. 

But if it be granted that the 
original constituent songs were 80 
composed, though by different 
poets, as that the more recent 
were adapted to the earlier, with 
more or less dexterity and success, 
this brings usinto totally different 
conditions of the problem. It is 
a virtual surrender of the Wolfian 
hypothesis, which however Lach- 
mann both means to defend, and 
Joes dofend with ability; though 


mind, only the effect of exposing 
its inherent weakness by carrying 
it out into something detailed and 
positive. I will add, in respect 
to his Dissertations, so instructive 
as a microscopic examination of 
the poem,—1. That I find myself 
constantly dissenting from that 
critical feeling, on the strength 
of which he cuts out parts as in- 
terpolations, and discovers traces 
of the hand of distinct poets; 2. 
that his objections against the 
continuity of the narrative are 
often founded uponlines which the 
ancient scholiasts and Mr. Payne 
Knight had already pronounced 
to be interpolations; 8. that such 
of his objections as are founded 
upon lines undisputed, admit in 
many cases of a complete and sa- 
tisfactory reply. 

* Lange, in his letter to Goethe, 
Ueber die Hinheit der Tliade, p. 
83 (1826) ; Nitzsch, Historia Homeri, 
Fascicnlus2. Prefat. p. x. 
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tive songs; next, when these have become numerous, there 
arise constructive minds who recast and blend my. ..5 of 
together many of them into a larger aggregate Woloker, 
conceived upon some scheme of their own. The y°78° and 
age of the epos is followed by that of the epopee Age of the 
—short spontaneous effusions preparing the way, a F 
and furnishing materials, for the architectonic ge- that of the 
nius of the poet. Itis farther presumed by the above- Bponee. 
mentioned authors that the pre-Homeric epic includeda great 
abundance of such smaller songs,—a fact which admits of no 
proof, but which seems countenanced by some passages in 
Homer, and is in itself noway improbable. But the tran- 
sition from such songs, assuming them to be ever so numer- 
ous, to a combined and continuous poem, forms an epoch 
in the intellectual history of the nation, implying mental 
qualities of a higher order than those upon hich the 
songs themselves depend. Nor is it to be imagined that 
the materials pass unaltered from their first state of isola- 
tion into their second state of combination. They must of 
necessity be recast, and undergo an adapting process, in 
which the genius of the organising poet consists; nor can 
we hope, by simply knowing them as they exist in the 
second stage, ever to divine how they stood in the first. 
Such, in my judgement, is the right conception of the 
Homeric epoch,—an organising poetical mind, still pre- 
serving that freshness of observation and vivacity of de- 
tails which constitutes the charm of the ballad. 

Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as a congeries 
of fragments once independent of each other: niiaa ossen- 
no portion of the poem can be shown to have tially an, 
ever been so, and the supposition introduces poom—but 
difficulties greater than those which it removes. ‘he original 
But it is not necessary to affirm that the whole poe 
poem as we now read it belonged to the original compre- 
and preconceived plan.1 In this respect the wusies 
Tliad vce upon my mind an impression to- Poem. 
tally different from the Odyssey. In the latter poem, the 


1 Even Aristotle, the great without admiring, the poet (Poot. 
builder-up of the celebrity of 44. tots GArhowe ayadoig 6 xovytH; 
Homer as to epical aggregation, }80vwv agpaviter tb aton0,). 
found some oc-asions (it appears) And Hermann observes justly, 
on which he was obliged to be in his acute treatise De Interpola- 
content with simply excusing, tionibus Homeri (Opuscula, tom, 


' built upon 


‘ 
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characters and incidents are fewer, and the whole plot ap- 
pears of one projection, from the beginning to the death 
of the suitors: none of the parts look as if they had been 
composed separately and inserted by way of addition into 
@ pre-existing smaller poem. But the Iliad, on the con- 
trary, presents the appearance of a house built upona plan 
comparatively narrow and subsequently enlarged by suc- 
cessive additions. The first book, together with 
the eighth, and the books from the eleventh to 
the twenty-second inclusive, seem to form the 
primary organisation of the poem, then properl 
an Achilléis: the twenty-third and twenty-fou 
books are, perhaps, additions at the tail of this 
primitive poem, which still leave it nothing more than an 
enlarged Achilléis. But the books from the second to the 
seventh inclusive, together with the tenth, are of a wider 
and more comprehensive character, and convert the poem 
from an Achilléis into an Iliad.1 The primitive fron- 
tispiece, inscribed with the anger of Achilles and its direct 
consequences, yet remains after it has ceased to be coexten- 
sive with the poem. The parts added, however, are not 
necessarily inferior in merit to the original poem: so far is 
this from being the case, that amongst them are com- 

rehended some of the noblest efforts of the Grecian epic. 
N or are they more recent in date than the original; strictly 
speaking, they must be a little more recent, but they be- 
long to the same generation and state of society as the 
primitive Achilléis, These qualifications are necessary to 
keep apart different questions which, in discussions of 
Homeric criticism, are but too often confounded. 

If we take those portions of the poem which I imagine 
to have constituted the original Achilléis, it will be found 
that the sequence of events contained in them is more 
rapid, more unbroken, and more intimately knit together — 


Iliad—ori- 
ginally an 
Achilléis 


@ narrower 
plan, then 
enlarged. 


v. p. 53),-“Nisi admirabilis ille 
Homericorum carminum suavitas 
lectorum animos quasi incanta- 
tionibus quibusdam captos teneret, 
non tam facile delitescerent, qua 
accuratius considerata, et multo 
minus apte quam quisjure postulet 
composita esse apparere necesse 
est.” 
This 


treatise contains many 


criticisms on the structure of the 
Iliad, some of them very well 
founded, though there are many 
from which I dissent. 

1 In reference to the books from 
the second to the seventh inclu-. 
sive, Tagree with the observations 
of William Mltiller, Homerische 
Vorschule, Abschnitt. viii, p. 116-. 
118, 
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in the way of cause and effect, than in the other books. 
Heyne and Lachmann indeed, with other object- parts which 
ing critics, complain of the action in them as conus 
being too much crowded and hurried, since tive Achil- 
one ais lasts from the beginning of the eleventh éis exhibit 
book to the middle of the eighteenth, without fequence of 
any sensible halt in the marchthroughoutso large events. 

a portion of the journey. Lachmann likewise admits that 
those separate songs, into which he imagines that the whole 
Iliad may be dissected, cannot be severed with the same 
sharpness, in the books subsequent to the eleventh, as in 
those before it.1 There is only one real halting-place from 
the eleventh book to the twenty-second—the tenth of Pa- 
troclus; and this can never be conceived as the end of a 
separate poem,? though it is a capital step in the develop- 
ment of the Achilléis, and brings about that entire revolu- 
tion in the temper of Achilles which was essential for the 
purpose of the poet. It would be a mistake to imagine 
that there ever could have existed a separate poem called 
Patrocleia, though a part of the Iliad was designated by 
that name. For Patroclus has no substantive position: he 
is the attached friend and second of Achilles, but nothing 
else,—standing to the latter in a relation of dependence re- 
sembling that of Telemachus to Odysseus. And the way in 
which Patroclus is dealt with inthe Iliad is (in my judgement) 


1 Lachmann, Fernere Betrach- 
tungen iiber dic Ilias, Abhand- 
lungen Berlin. Acad, 141, p. 4. 

After having pointed out certain 
discrepancies which he maintains 
to prove different composing hands, 
he adds,—“Nevertheless, we must 
be careful not to regard the single 
constituent songs in this part of 
the poem as being distinct and 
separable in a degree equal to 
those in the first half; for they all 
with one accord harmonise in one 
particular circumstance, which 
with reference to the story of the 
Iliad is not less important even 
than the anger of Achilles, viz. 
that the three most distinguished 
heroes, Agamemnén, Odysseus, 
and Diomédés, all become disabled 


VOL, Il. 


throughout the whole duration of 
the battles.” 

Important for the story of the 
Achilléis, I should say, not for 
that of the Iliad, This remark of 
Lachmann is highly illustrative for 
the distinction between the original 
and the enlarged poem. 

2 IT confess my astonishment that 
&@ man of so much genius and 
power of thought as M. Benjamin 
Constant, should have imagined 
the original Iliad to have con- 
cluded with the death of Patroclus, 
on the ground that Achilles then 
becomes reconciled with Agamem- 
non. See the review of B. Cone 
stant’s work De la Religion, éc., 
by O. Miller, in the Kleine Schrif- 
ten of the latter, vol. ii. p. 74. — 
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the most dexterous and artistical contrivance in the poem 
—that which approaches nearest to the neat tissue of the 
Odyssey. ! 

The great and capital misfortune which prostrates the 
strength of the Greeks and renders them incapable of 
defending themselves without Achilles, is the disablement 
by wounds of Agamemnén, Diomédés, and Odys- 


EP a seus: so that the defence of the wall and of the 
Agemem- — ships is left only to heroes of the second magni- 
gous, and tude (Ajax alone excepted), such as Idomenens, 
Diomenet Leonteus, Polypotés, Merionés, Menelaus, &c. 
battleofthe Now it is remarkable that all these three first- 
eleventl rate chiefs are in full force at the beginning of 


the eleventh book: all three are wounded in the 
battle which that book describes, and at the commencement 
of which Agamemnon is full of spirits and courage. 
Nothing can be more striking than the manner in which 
Homer concentrates our attention in the first 


pee att book upon Achilles as the hero, his quarrel with 
centrates Agamemno6n, and the calamities to the Greeks 
A STE which are held out as about to ensue from it, 
les, and = through the intercession of Thetis with Zeus. 
pen at® = But the incidents dwelt upon from the beginning 
when abe of the second book down to the combat between 


Hector and Ajax in the seventh, animated and 


to incur in - : : : : 
interesting as they are, do nothing to realise this 


consé- 


tee taney romise. They are a splendid picture of the 
done to rojan war generally, and eminently suitable to 
Nothing that larger title under which the poem has been 
doneto  immortalised—butthe consequences of the anger 
fee of Achilles do not appear until the eighth book. 
tion until The tenth book, or Delis is also a portion 
tho Sighth of the Iliad, but not of the Achilléis; while the: 


ninth book appears to me a subsequent addition, 
nowise harmonising with that main stream of the Achilléis 


1 He appears as the mediator 
between the insulted Achilles and 
the Greeks, manifesting kindly 
sympathies for the latter without 
renouncing his fidelity to the for- 
mer, The wounded Machadn, an 
object of interest to the whole 
camp, being carried off the feld 
by Nestor—Achilles, looking on 


from his distant ship, sends Pa- 
troolus to inquire whether it be 
really Machaén; which enables 
Nestor to lay before Patroclus the 
deplorable state of the Grecian 
host, as a motive to induce him 
and Achilles again to take arma, 
The compassionate feelings of Pa- 
troclus being powerfully touched, 
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which flows from the eleventh book to the twenty-second. 


The eighth book ought to be read in immediate 
connexion with the eleventh, in order to see the 
structure of what seems the primitive Achilléis; 
for there are several passages in the eleventh 
and the following books,! which prove that the 


Primitive 
Achilléis 
includes 
books i, 
viii. xi. 
to xxii. 


poet who composed them could not have had present to his 


he is hastening to enforce upon 
Achilles the urgent necessity of 
giving help, when he meets Eury- 
pylus crawling out of the field, 
helpless with a severe wound, and 
imploring his succour. He sup- 
ports the wounded warrior to his 
tent, and ministers to his suffer- 
ing; but before this operation is 
fully completed, the Grecian host 
has been totally driven back, and 
the Trojans sare on the point of 
setting fire to the ships: Patroclus 
then hurries to Achilles to pro- 
claim the desperate peril which 
hangs over them all, and succeeds 
in obtaining his permission to take 
the field at the head of the Myr- 
rnidons. The way in which Pa- 
troclus is kept present to the 
hearer, a8 a prelude to his bril- 
liant but short-lived display when 
he comes forth in arms,—the con- 
trast between his charactoristic 
gentleness and the ferocity of 
Achilles,—and the natural train of 
circumstances whereby he is made 
he vehicle of reconciliation on 
the part of his offended friend, 
and resoue to his imperilled coun- 
trymen,—all these exhibit a degree 
of epical skill, in the author of 
the primitive Achilléis, to which 
nothing is found parallel in the 
added books of the Iliad. 

1 Observe, for example, the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

1. Achilles, standing on the prow 
of his ship, sees the general army 
of Greeks undergoing defeat by 
the Trojans, and also sees Nestor 
conveying in his chariot a wounded 


\ 


wattior from the field, He sends 
Patrocius to find out who the 
wounded man is: in calling forth 
Patroclus, he says (xi. €07),— 

Aie Mevottiaén, tH "pa xeyapra- 

uéve Fupq, 

Nov olw nspt yobvat’ gua otycec- 

Bar "Ayarods 

Arocsopetvov;: ypelw yap ixdvetar 

obxet avextdg. 

Heyne, in hiscomment, asks the 
question, not unnaturally, “Poni- 
tuerat igitur asperitatis erga prio- 
rem legationem, an homo arrogans 
expectaverat alteram ad se missam 
iri?” I amswer—neither one nor 
the other: the words imply that 
he had received no embassy at all. 
He is still the same Achilles who 
in the first book paced alone by 
the sea-shore, devouring his own 
soul under a sense of bitter affront, 
and praying to Thetis to aid his 
revenge: this revenge is now about 
to be realised, and he hails its ap- 
proach with delight. But if we 
admit the embassy of the ninth 
book to intervene, the passage be- 
comes 8 glaring inconsistency: for 
that which Achilles anticipates as 
future, and even yet as contingent, 
had actually occurred on the pre- 
vious evening; the Greeks had 
supplicated at his feet,—they had 
proclaimed their intolerable need, 
—and he had spurned them. The 
Scholiast, in his explanation of 
these lines, after giving the plain 
meaning, that “Achilles shows 
what he has long been desiring, 
to see the Greeks in a state of 
supplication to him”- seems to ré- 
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mind the main event of the ninth book,—the outpouring 
of profound humiliation by the Greeks, and from Agamem- 


collect that this is in contradiction 
to the ninth book, and tries to 
remove the contradiction by saying 
“that he had been previously mol- 
lified by conversation with Phenix” 
—Hon Se npoparayfele jv éx tov 
Doivixog AOywv—a supposition nei- 
ther countenanced by any thing in 
the poet, nor sufficient to remove 
the difficulty. 

2. The speech of Poseidén (xiii. 
115) to encourage the dispirited 
Grecian heroes, in which, after 
having admitted the injury done 
to Achilles by Agamemndén, he 
recommends an effort to heal the 
sore, and intimates “that the minds 
of good men admit of this healing 
process” (AAX dxewuela Baacov 
dxectal te ppévec ecbrwy), is cer- 
tainly not very consistent with 
the supposition that this attempt 
to heal had been made in the best 
possible way, and that Achilles 
had manifested a mind implacable 
in the extrome on the evening 
before—while the mind of Aga- 
memnén was already brought to 
proclaimed humiliation and needed 
no farther healing. 

8. And what shall we say to the 
language of Achilles and Patroclus 
at the beginning of the sixteenth 
book, just at the moment when 
the danger has reached its maxi- 
mum, and when Achilles is about 
to send forth his friend? 

Neither Nestor, when he invokes 
and instructs Patroclus as inter- 
cessor with Achilles (xi. 654—790), 
nor Patroclus himself, though in 
the extreme ofanxiety to work upon 
the mind of Achilles, and reproach- 
ing him with hardness of heart 
—ever bring to remembrance the 
ample atonement which had been 
tendered to him; while Achilles 
himeelf repeats the original ground 


of quarrel, the wrong offered to 
him in taking away Brisdis, con- 
tinuing the language of the first 
book, then without the least al- 
lusion to the atonement and res- 
titution since tendered, he yields 
to his friend’s proposition just 
like a man whose wrong remained 
unredressed, but who was never- 
theless forced to take arms by 
necessity (xvi. 52—63):— 
"AAG Ta pdv mporetdyOar edooper, 
068 &pa nws Fy 
"Aonepyé¢ xeyokWabar évt ppecly 
Atoreony Ye 
Od rplv pyvOpov xatanadceper, 
QXAN’ drdtay 67 

Nijac guac aplanta: ath te mtd- 

hepog TE. 

I agree with the Scholiast and 
Heyne in interpreting tpyyv ye as 
equivalent to drevorfnyv—not as re- 
ferring to any express antecedent 
declaration. 

Again, further on in the same 
speech, “The Trojans (Achilles 
gays) now press boidly forward 
upon the ships, for they no longer 
see the blaze of my helmet: but 
if Agamomn6n were favourably dts- 
posed towards me, they would pre« 
sently run away and fill the ditches 
with their dead bodies” (71) :— 

weveeee TAYA KEY PEVYOvTes vad 

hou. - 

TlAjotiay vexdbwv, ef poet xpelwv 

"AYapepvwy 
"Hria eldeiy: viv Sé otpdtov &p- 
OULAyOsTAL, : 

Now here again, if we take our 
start from the first book, omitting 
the ninth, the sentiment is per- 
fectly just. But assume the ninth 
book, and it becomes false and mis~ 
placed; for Agamemn6n is then a 
prostrate and repentant man, not 
merely “favourably disposed” to- 
wards Achilles, but offering to pay 
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nén especially, before Achilles, coupled with formal offers 
to restore Briséis and pay the amplest compensation for 


any price for the purpose of appea- 
sing him. 

4, Again, a few lines further, in 
the same speech, Achilles permits 
Patroclus to go forth, in consider- 
ation of the extreme peril of the 
fleet, but restricts him simply to 
avert this peril and do nothing 
more: “Obey my words, so that you 
may procure for me honour and 
glory from the body of Greeks, and 
that they may send back to me the 
damsel, giving me ample presents 
besides: when you have driven the 
Trojans from the ships, come back 
again” :— 

‘Qe ay por tiphy peyddny xal xd- 

dos apoto 

Wpbg navtwy Aavatdy ata of ae- 

ptxarAga xovp7y 

"A anovacowat, mpott 8 ayaa 

SWoa nopwaty 
*Ex vid» éhdoag, lévar na dey (84- 
87), 

How are we to reconcile this 
with the ninth book, where Achil- 
les declares that he does not care 
for being honoured by the Greeks, 
ix. (04? In the mouth of the af- 
fronted Achilles of the first book 
such words are apt enough: he 
will grant succour, but only to 
the extent necessary for the emer- 
gency, and in such a way as to en- 
sure redress for his own wrong,— 
which redress he has n@ reason 
as yet to conclude that Agamem- 
non is willing to grant. But the 
ninth book has actually tendered to 
him everything which he here de- 
mands and even more(the daughter 
of Agamemnbén in marriage, with- 
out the price usually paid for a 
‘bride, &c.): Briséis, whom now 
he is 80 anxious to rée-possess, was 
then offered in restitution, and he 
disdained the offer. Mr. Knight 
dn fact strikes out these lines as 


spurious; partly because they con- 
tradict the ninth book, where Achil- 
les has actually rejected what 
he here thirsts for (“Dona cum 
puellé jam antes oblata aspernatus 
erat”)-—partly because he thinks 
that they express a sentiment un- 
worthy of Achilles; in which latter 
criticism I do not concur. 

5. We proceed a little farther to 
the address of Patroclus to the 
Myrmidons, as he is conducting 
them forth to the battle: “Fight 
bravely , Myrmidons, that we may 
bring honour to Achilles; and that 
the wide-ruling Agamemnén may 
know the mad folly which he com- 
mitted, when he dishonoured the 
bravest of the Grecks.” 

To impress this knowledge upon 
Agamemnon was no longer neces- 
sary. The ninth book records his 
humiliating confession of it, ac- 
companied by atonement and re- 
paration. To teach him the lessona 
second time is to break the bruised 
reed, —to slay the s'ain. But 
leave out the ninth book, and the 
motive is the natural one,—bothi 
for Patroclus to offer, and for tho 
Myrmidons to obey: Achilles stil! 
remains a dishonoured man, and 
to humble the rival who has dis- 
honoured him is the first of all ob- 
jects, as well with his friends as 
with himself, 

6. Lastly, the time comes when 
Achilles, in deep anguish for the 
death of Patroclus, looks back with 
aversion and repentance to the past. 
To what point should we expect 


‘that his repentance would natu- 


rally turn? Notto his primary quar- 
rel with Agamemnoén, in which he 
had been undeniably wronged—but 
to the scene in the ninth book, 
where the maximum of atonement 
for the previous wrong is tendered 
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past wrong. The words of Achilles (not less than those 
of Patroclus and Nestor) in the eleventh and in the fol- 


to him and scornfully rejected. 
Yet when we turn to xviii. 108, and 
xix. 55, 68, 270, we find him re- 
verting to the primitive quarrel in 
the first book, just as if it had 
been the last incident in his rela- 
tions with Agamemnon: moreover 
Agamemnon (xix. 86), in his speech 
of reconciliation, treats the past 
just in the same way, — deplores 
his original insanity in wronging 
Achilles. 

7. When we look to the prayers 
of Achilles and Thetis, addressed 
to Zeus in the first book, we find 
that the consummation prayed for 
is,—honour to Achilles,—redress 
for the wrong offered to him,— 
victory to the Trojans until Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks shall be 
made bitterly sensible of the 
wrong which they have done to 
their bravest warrior (i. 409—509). 
Now this consummation is brought 
about in the ninth book. Achilles 
can get no more, nor does he 
ultimately get more, either in the 
way of redress to himself or re- 
morseful humiliation of Agamem- 
non, than what is here tendered. 
The defeat which the Greeks suffer 
in the battle of the eighth book 
(Kod0¢ Mé&yn) has brought about 
the consummation. The subsequent 
and much more destructive defeats 
which they undergo are thus 
causeless: yet Zeus is represented 
as inflicting them reluctantly, and 
only because they are ne essary 
to honour Achilles (xiii. 850; xv. 
75, 235, 698; compare also viii. 
372 and 475). 

Tf we reflect upon the con- 
stitution of the poem, we shall 
see that the fundamental sequence 
of events in it is, a series of 
misfortunes to the Greeks, brought 
on by Zeus for the special purpose 


+ 


of procuring atonement to Achile 
lesa and bringing humiliation on 
Agememndén: the introduction of 
Patroclus superadds new motives 
of the utmost interest, but it is. 
most harmoniously worked into 
the fundamental sequence. Now 
the intrusion of the ninth book 
breaks up the scheme of the poem 
by disuniting this sequence: Aga- 
memnén is on his knees before 
Achilles, entreating pardon and 
proffering reparation, yet the cala- 
mities of the Greeks become more 
and more dreadful. The atonement 
of the ninth book comes at the 
wrong time and in the wrong 
manner. . 

There are four passages (and 
only four, so far as I am aware) 
in which the embassy of the ninth 
book is alluded to in the sub- 
sequent books; one in xviii. 444— 
4656, which was expunged asspurious 
by Aristarchus (see the Scholia 
and Knight’s commentary ad loc.); 
and three others in the following 
book, wherein the gifts previously 
tendered by Odysseus as the envoy 
of Agamemnén are noticed as 
identical with the gifts actually 
given in the nineteenth book, I 
feel persuaded that these passages 
(vv. 140—141, 192—195, and 248) are 
specially inserted for the purpose 
of establishing a connexion be« 
tween the ninth book and the 
nineteenth. The four lines (192— 
195) are decidedly better away: 
the first two lines (140—141) are 
noway necessary; while the word 
y9:Go¢ (which occurs in both pase 
sages) is only rendered admissible 
by being stretched to mean nudius 
tertius (Heyne ad loc.). 

I will only further remark with 
respect to the ninth book, that the . 
speech of Agamemnén (17—28), 
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lowing books, plainly imply that the humiliation of the 
Greeks before him, for which he thirsts, is as yet future 
and contingent; that no plenary apology has yet been 
tendered, nor any offer made of restoring Briséis; while 
both Nestor and Patroclus, with all their wish to induce 
him to take arms, never take notice of the offered atone- 
ment and restitution, but view him as one whose ground. 
for quarrel stands still the same as it did at the beginning. 
Moreover, if we look at the first book—the opening of the 
Achilléis—we shall see that this prostration of Agamemnén 
and the chief Grecian heroes before Achilles would really 
be the termination of the whole poem; for Achilles asks 
nothing more from Thetis, nor Thetis anything more from 
Zeus, than that Agamemnon and the Gre ais may be brought 
to know the wrong that they have done to eit capital 
warrior, and humbled in the dust in expiation of it. We 
may add, that the abject terror, in which Agamemnon 
appears in the ninth book when he sends the supplicatory 
message to Achilles, as it is not adequately accounted for by 
the degree of calamity which the Greeks have experienced 


in the preceeie eighth) book, so it is inconsistent with 


the gal 
beginning of the eleventh. 


the theme for the rebuke of Dio- 
médés and the obscure common- 
place of Nestor, is taken verbatim 
from his speech in the second 
book, in which place the pro- 
position, of leaving the place and 
flying, is made, not seriously, but 
as 8 stratagem (ii. 110, 118, 140), 
The length of this note can only 
be exoused by its direct bearing 
upon the structure of the Iliad. 
To show that the books from the 


eleventh downwards are composed. 


by @® poet who has no knowledge 
of the ninth book, is, in my judge- 
ment, a very important point of 
evidence in aiding us to under- 
stand what the original Achilléis 
was. The books from the second 
to the seventh inclusive are in- 
sertions into Achilléis and lieapart 
from its plot, but do not violently 
contradict it, except in regard to 


antry and high spirit with which he shines at the 


The situation of the Greeks 


the agora of the gods at the begin- 
ning of the fourth book, and the 
almost mortal wound of Sarpédé6n 
in his battle with Tlepolemus, 
But the ninth book overthrows 
the fundamental scheme of the 
poem. 

1 Helbig (Sittl. Zustinde des 
Heldenalters, p. 80) says, “The 
consciousness in the bosom of 
Agamemnon that he has offered 
atonement to Achilles strengthens 
his confidence and valour,” &c.. 
This is the idea of the critic, not 
of the poet. It does not occur 
in the Iliad, though the critic 
not unnaturally imagines that it 
must occur. Agamemnon never 
says—“I was wrong in provoking 
Achilles, but you see Ihave done 
everything which man could do to 
beg his pardon.” Assuming the 
ninth book to be a part of the 
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only becomes desperate when the three great chiefs, Aga- 
memnén, Odysseus, and Diomédés, are disabled by wounds;:! 
this is the irreparable calamity which works upon Patroclus, 
and through him upon Achilles. The ninth book as it now 


stands seems to me an addition, by a different 


ae hand, to the sk a Achilléis, framed so as both 
ae. | eo forestal and to spoil the nineteenth book, 


which is the real reconciliation of the two inimi- 
cal heroes: I will venture to add that it carries the pride 
and egotism of Achilles beyond even the largest exigencies 
of insulted honour, and is shocking to that sentiment of 
Nemesis which was so deeply seated in the Grecian mind. 
We forgive any excess of fury against the Trojans and 
Hector, after the death of Patroclus; but that he should 
remain unmoved by restitution, by abject supplications, 
and by the richest atoning presents, fendered from the 
Greeks, indicates an implacability such as neither the first 
book, nor the books between the eleventh and the seven- 
teenth, convey.? 

It is with the Grecian agora in the beginning of the 
second book that the [liad (as distinguished from 


Transition shires . 

from the the Achilléis) commences,—continued through 
into the. the Catalogue, the muster of the two armies, the 
Iliad inthe single combat between Menelaus and Paris, the 
beginning renewed promiscuous battle caused by the arrow 
aecona of Pandarus, the (Epip6lésis or) personal circuit 


of Agamemnén round the army, the Aristeia or 
brilliant exploits of Diomédés, the visit of Hector to Troy 
for purposes of sacrifice, his interview with Andromaché, 
and his combat with Ajax—down to the seventh book. All 
these are beautiful poetry, presenting to us the general 
Trojan war and its conspicuous individuals under different 


original conception, this feeling 
is so natural, that we could hardly 
fail to find it at the beginning of 
the eleventh book, numbered among 
the motives of Agamemnon. 
1Tliad. xi. 669; xiv, 128; xvi. 25. 
2In respect to the ninth book 
of the Iliad, Friedlinder (Die 
Homerische Kritik von Wolf bis 
Grote, p, 87) cites a passage from 
Kaiser (De Interpretatione Ho- 
merioé, p. 11) to the following 


effect—“Nonum librum a sextode- 
cimo adeo discrepare in gravis- 
simis rebus que pro cardine totius 
Tliadis habentur, ut unius poet» 
TIpecfala et [atpoxdrcta esse nee 
queant. Recentior autem, ni ma- 
gnopere fallor, IIpcofeia.” He also 
alludes to a similar expression of 
opinion by Nagelebach in the 
Miinchner Gelehrten Anzeigen, 
1842, p. 814, 
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oints of view, but leaving no room in the reader’s mind 
or the thought of Achilles. Now the difficulty for an 
enlarging poet was, to pass from the Achilléis in the first 
book to the Iliad in the second, and it will accordingly be 
found that here is an awkwardness in the structure of the 
oem which counsel on the poet’s behalf (ancient or modern) 
40 not satisfactorily explain. | 
In the first book, Zeus has promised Thetis that he 
will punish the Greeks for the wrong done to Achilles: in 
the beginning of the second book, he deliberates how he 
shall fulfil the promise, and sends down for that purpose 
“mischievous Oneirus” the Chaar tahaie! to visit Agamem- 
non in his sleep, to assure him that the gods have now 
with one ee consented to put Troy into his hands, and 
to exhort him forthwith to the assembling of his army for 
the attack. The ancient commentators were here perplexed 
by the circumstance that Zeus puts a falsehood into the 
mouth of Oneirus. But there seems no more difficulty in 
explaining this than in the narrative of the book of 1 Kings 
(chap. xxii. 20), where Jehovah is mentioned to have put 
a lying spirit into the mouth of Ahab’s prophets—the real 
awkwardness is, that Oneirus and his falsehood produce 
no effect. For in the first place Agamemnon takes a step 
very different from that which his dream recommends— 
and in the next place, when the Grecian army is at length 
armed and goes forth to battle, it does not experience 
defeat (which would be the case if the exhortation of 
Oneirus really proved mischievous), but carries on a suc- 
cessful day’s battle, chiefly through the heroism of Diomédés, 
Instead of arming the Greeks forthwith, Agamemnon con- 
vokes first a council of chiefs, and next an agora of the 
host. And though himself in a temper of mind highly elate 
with the deceitful assurances of Oneirus, he deliberately 
assumes the language of despair in addressing the troops, 
having previously prepared Nestor and Odysseus for his 
doing so—merely in order to try the courage of the men, 
and with formal instructions given to these two other chiefs 
that they are to speak in opposition to him. Now this 
intervention of Zeus and Oneirus, eminently unsatisfactory 
when coupled with the incidents which now follow it, and 
making Zeus appear, but only appear, to realise his pro- 
mise of honouring Achilles as well as of hurting the 
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Greeks,—forms exactly the point of junction between the 
Achilléis and the Tiad.1 
The freak which Agamemnén vlays off upon the temper 
of his army, though in itself cuildish, serves a sufficient 
urpose, not only because it provides a special matter of 
interest to be submitted to the Greeks, but also because it 
calls forth the splendid description, so teeming with viva- 
cious detail, of the sudden breaking up of the assembly 
after Agamemnd6n’s harangue, and of the decisive interfe- 
rence oF Odysseus to bring the men back, as well as to put 
down Thersités. This picture of the Greeks in agora, 
bringing out the two chief speaking and counselling heroes, 
was so important a part of the general Trojan war, that 
the poet has permitted himself to introduce it by assuming 
an inexplicable folly on the part of Agamemn6n; just as he 
has ushered in another fine scene in the third book—the 
Teichoskopy or conversation between Priam and Helen on 
the walls of Troy—by admitting the supposition that the 
old king in the tenth yar of the war did not know the 
persons of Agamemnon and the other Grecian chiefs. This 
may serve as an explanation of the delusion practised by 
Agamemnén towards his assembled host; but it does not at. 
all explain the tame and empty intervention of Oneirus.? 


1 The intervention of Oneirus 
ought rather to come as an im- 
mediate preliminary to book viii. 
than to book ii, The first forty- 
seven lines of book ii. would fit 
on and read consistently at the 
beginning of book viii., the events 
of which book form & proper s8e- 
quel to the mission of Oneirus. 

2 0. Miller (History of Greek 
Literature, ch. v. § 8) doubts 
whether the beginning of the 
second book was written “by the 
ancient Homer, or by one of the 
latter Homerids:” he thinks the 
speech of Agamemn6n, wherein he 
plays off the deceit upon his army, 
is “a copious parody (of the same 
words used in the ninth book) 
composed by a later Homerid, and 
inserted in the room of an ori- 
ginally shorter account of the 
arming of the Greeks.” He treats 


the scene in the Grecian agora as 
“an pntire mythical comedy, full 
of fine irony and with an amusing 
plot, in which the deceiving and 
deceived Agamemnén is the chief 
character.” 

The comic or ironical character 
which is here ascribed to the 
second book appears to me fanci- , 
ful and incorrect; but Miller eyi- 
dently felt the awkwardness of 
the opening incident, though his 
way of accounting for it is not 
successful. The second book seems. 
to my judgement just as serious 
as any part of the poem. 

I think also that the words al- 
luded to by O. Miiller in the ninth 
book are a transcript of those in 
the second, instead of the reverse, 
as he believes—because it seems 
probable that the ninth book ig 
an addition made to the poem 
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Tf the initial incident of the second book, whereby we 
pass out of the Achilléisinto the Iliad, is awkward, 
so also the final incident of the seventh book, 
immediately before we come back into the 
Achilléis, is not less unsatisfactory—I mean the 
construction of the wall and ditch round the the seventh 
Greek camp. As the poem now stands, no book. 
plausible reason is assigned why this should be done. Nestor 
proposes it without any constraining necessity: for the 
Greeks are in a career of victory, and the Trojans are 
making offers of compromise which imply conscious weak- 
ness—while Diomédés is so confident of the approaching 
ruin of Troy, that he dissuades his comrades from receiving 
even Helen herself if the surrender should be tendered. 
“Many Greeks have been slain,” it is true,1:as Nestor 
observes; but an equal or greater number of Trojans have 
been slain, and all the Grecian heroes are yet in full force: 


Transition 
from the 
Tliad back: 
into the 
Achilléis at 
the end of 


the absence of Achilles is not even adverted to. 


Now this account of the building of the fortification 
seems to be an after-thought, arising out of the enlargement 


of the poem beyond its original scheme. 


The original 


Achilléis, passing at once from the first to the eighth,” 


after the books between the first 
and the eighth had been already 
inserted —it is certainly introduced 
after the account of the fortifica- 
tion, contained in the seventh 
book, had become a part of the 
poem: see ix. 849. The author of 
the Embassy to Achilles fancied 
that that hero had been too long 
out of sight and out of mind,—a 
supposition for which there was 
no room in the original Achilléis; 
when the eighth and eleventh 
books followed in immediate suc- 
cession to the first, but which 
offers itself naturally to any one 
on reading our present Jliad, 

I1Tliad, vii. 827. 

2Heyne treats the eighth book 
as decidedly a separate song or 
epic; a supposition which the 
language of Zeus and the agora of 
the gods at the beginning are alone 


sufficient to refute in my judgement 
(Excursus I. ad lib. xi. vol. vi. p. 
269). This Excursus, in describing 
the sequence of events in the Iliad, 
passes at once and naturally from 
book viii. to book xi. 

And Mr. Payne Knight, when he 
defends book xi. against Heyno, 
says, “Que in undecim& rhapsodia 
Tliadis narrata sunt, haud minus 
ex ante narratis pendent: neque 
Tationom pugnse commisss#, neque 
rerum in e& gestarum nexum atquo 
ordinem, quisquam intelligere pos- 
set, nisi iram et secessum Achillis 
et victoriam quam Trojani inde 
consecuti erant, antea cognosset.” 
(Prolegom. oc, xxix.) 

Perfectly true: to understand the 
eleventh book, we must have be- 
fore us the first and the eighth 
(which are those that describe the 
anger and withdrawal of Achilles, 
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and from thence to the eleventh book, might well assume 
the fortification—and talk of it as a thing existing, without 
adducing any pee reason why it was erected. The hearer 
would naturally comprehend and follow the existence of a 
ditch and wall round the ships, as a matter of course, 
provided there was nothing in the previous narrative to 
make him believe that the Greeks had originally been 
without these bulwarks. And since the Achilléis, imme- 
diately after the promise of Zeus to Thetis at the close of 
the first book, went on to describe the fulfilment of that 
promise and the ensuing disasters of the Greeks, there 
Fortifca. W28 nothing to surprise any one in hearing that 
tion of their camp was fortified. But the case was 
the Grecian gltered when the first and the eighth books 
camp, ; 

were parted asunder in order to make room for 
descriptions of temporary success and glory on the part of 
the besieging army. The brilliant scenes sketched in the 
books from the second to the seventh, mention no fortifi- 
cation, and even imply its non-existence; yet since notice 
of it occurs amidst the first description of Grecian disasters 
in the eighth book, the hearer at had the earlier books 
present to his memory might be surprised to find a fortifi- 
cation mentioned immediately afterwards, unless the con- 
struction of it were specially announced to have intervened. 
But it will at once appear, that there was some difficult 
in finding a good reason why the Greeks should begin to 
fortify at this juncture, and that the poet who discovered 
the gap might not be enabled to fill it up with success. 
As the Greeks have got on up to this moment without the 
wall, and as we have heard nothing but tales of their 
success, why should they now think farther laborious pre- 
cautions for security necessary? we will not ask, why the 
Trojans should stand quietly by and permit a wall to be 
ae ae the truce was concluded expressly for burying 
the dead. 1 


and the defeat which the Greeks 
experience in consequence of it); 
we may dispense with the reat. 
30. Miiller (Hist. Greek Literat, 
ch. v. § 6) says about this wall, — 
“Nor is it until the Greeks are 
‘taught by the experience of the first 
day’s fighting, that the Trojans 
can resist them in open battle, 


that the Greeks build the wall 
round their ships .... This ap- 
peared to Thucydidds go little con- 
formable to historical probability, 
that without regard to the author- 
ity of Homer, he placed the build- 
ing of these walls immediately 
after the landing.” 

It is to be lamented, I think, 
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The tenth book (or Doloneia) was considered by some 

of the ancient scholiasts,! and has been confidently set 
forth by the modern Wolfian critics, as originally a separate 
poem, inserted by Peisistratus into the Iliad. How it can 
ever have been a separate pon I do not understand. It 
is framed with great specialty for the antecedent circum- | 
stances under which it occurs, and would suit for no other 
place; though capable of being separately recited, inasmuch 
as it has a definite beginning and end, like the story of Nisus 
and Euryalus in the A‘neid. But while distinctly presup- 
posing and resting upon the incidents in the eighth book, 
and in line 88 of the ninth (probably, the appointment of 
sentinels on the part of the Greeks as well as of the Trojans 


that Thucydidés took upon him to 
determine the point at all as 2 mat- 
ter of history ; but when he once un- 
dertook this, the account in the Iliad 
was not of a nature to give him 
much satisfaction, nor does the 
Teason assigned by Miiller make it 
better. It is implied in Miiller’s 
reason that before the first day’s 
battle the Greeks did not believe 
that the Trojans could resist them 
in open battle: the Trojans (accord- 
ing to him) never had maintained 
the field so long as Achilles was 
up and fighting on tho Grecian side, 
and therefore the Greeks were quite 
astonished to find how, for the first 
time, that they could do so. 

Now nothing can be more at 
variance with the tenor of the se- 
cond and following books than this 
supposition. The Trojans come 
forth readily and fight gallantly: 
neither Agamemn6n, nor Nestor, 
nor Odysscus consider them as 
enemies who cannot hold front; 
and the circuit of exhortation by 
Agamemnén (Epipdlésis), so stri- 
kingly described in the fourth book, 
proves that he doeg not anticipate 
avery easy victory. Nor does Nes- 
tor, in proposing the construction 
of the wall, give the smallest hint 
that the power of the Trojans to 
resist in the open field was to the 


Greeks an unexpected discovery. 

The reason assigned by Miiller, 
then, is a fancy of his own, pro- 
ceeding from the same source of 
mistake ag othera among his re- 
marks; because he tries to find, 
in the books between the first and 
eighth, a governing reference to 
Achilles (the point of view of the 
Achilléis), which those books dis- 
tinctly refuse. The Achilléis wag 
a poem of Grecian disasters up to 
the time when Achilles sent forth 
Patroclus: and during those dis- 
asters, it might suit the poct to 
refer by contrast to the past time 
when Achilles was active, and to 
say that then the Trojans did not 
dare even to present themselves in 
battle array in the fleld, whereas 
mow they were assailing the ships. 
But the author of books ii. to vii. 
has no wish to glorify Achilles; 
he gives us a picture of the Trojan 
war generally, and describes the 
Trojans not only as brave and equal 
enemies, but well known by the 
Greeka themselves to be so, 

The building of the Grecian wall, 
as. it now stands described, is an 
unexplained proceeding which 
Miller's ingenuity does not render 
consistent. 

1Sohol. ad Iliad. x. i. 
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formed the close of the battle described in the eighth book), 
it has not the slightest bearing upon the events of the 
eleventh or the following books: it goes to make up the 
eneral picture of the Trojan war, but lies quite apart from 
the Achilléis. And this is one mark of a portion sub- 
sequently inserted—that though fitted on to the parts which 
precede, it has no influence on those which follow. 

If the proceedings of the combatants on the plain of 
Troy, between the first and the eighth book, have no refer- 
Zous inthe Cnce either to Achilles or to an Achilléis, we find 
fourth Zeus in Olympus still more completely putting 
row ot that hero out of the question, at the beginning 
ferent from of the fourth book. Heis in this last-mentione 
Hous in the passage the Zeus of the Iliad, not of the Achil- 
eighth, or fais. Forgetful of his promise to Thetis in the 
Achilele. first book he discusses nothing but the question 
of continuance or termination of the war, and manifests 
anxiety only for the salvation of Troy, in opposition to the 
miso-Trojan goddesses, who prevent him from giving effect 
to the victory of Menelaus over Paris and the stipulated 
restitution of Helen—in which case of course the wrong 
offered to Achilles would remain unexpiated. An atten- 
tive comparison will render it evident that the poet who 
composed the discussion among the gods, at the beginning 
of the fourth book, has not been careful to put himself in 
harmony either with the Zeus of the first book or with the 
Zeus of the eighth. 

So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the march 
Continuous Of the poem becomes quite different. We are 
Achilléis— then in a series of events, each paving the way 
om the for that which follows, and all conducing to the 
book result promised in the first book—the re-appear- 
onward. —_ ance of Achilles, as the only means of saving the 
Greeks from ruin—preceded by ample atonement,! and 
followed by the maximum both of glory and revenge. The 
intermediate career of Patroclus introduces new elements, 
which however are admirably woven into the scheme of the 
poem as disclosed in the first book. I shall not deny that 


1 Agamemnon, after deploring ‘AMM eral dacdpny xal pev optvac 


the misguiding influence of Atd, tEbdeto Zezbe, 
which induced him to do the orl- "A e0diw apécat, Sopeval t’ dnee 
ginal wrong to Achilles, says (xix, plat’ drova, do. 
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there are perplexities in the detail of events, as descriled 
in the battles at the Grecian wall and before the ships, 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth books, but they appear 
only cases of partial confusion, such as may be reasonably 
ascribed to imperfections of text: the main sequence re- 
mains coherent and intelligible. We find no considerable 
events which could be left out without breaking the thread, 
nor any incongrujty between one considerable event and 
another. There is nothing between the eleventh and twenty- 
second books which is at all comparable to the incongruity 
between the Zeus of the fourth book and the Zeus of the 
first and eighth. It may perhaps be true that the shield 
of Achilles is a superadded amplification of that which 
was originally announced in general terms—because the 
poet, from the eleventh to the twenty-second books, has 
observed such good economy of his materials, that he is 
hardly likely to have introduced one particular description 
of such disproportionate length, and having so little con- 
nexion with the series of events. But I see no reason for 
believing that it is an addition materially later than the 
rest of the poem. 


It must be confessed that the supposition here ad- 
vanced, in reference to the structure of the Lliad, is not al- 
together free from difficulties, because the parts constitu- 
ting the original Achilléis! have been more or 
less altered or interpolated to suit the addi- 
tions made to it, particularly in the eighth book. 
But it presents fewer difficulties than any other 
supposition, and it is the only means, so far as 
I know, of explaining the difference between one PRE St 
part of the Iliad and another; both the con- stands. 
tinuity of structure, and the conformity to the opening 


Supposi- 
tion of an 
enlarged 
Achilléis is 
the most 
consonant 
to all the 
parts of the 


1The supposition of a smaller 
original Iliad, enlarged by succes- 
sive additions to the present di- 
mensions, and more or less inter- 
polated (we must distinguish en- 
largement from interpolation,—the 
insertion of a new rhapsody from 
that of a new line), seems to be 
a sort of intermediate compromise, 
towards which the opposing views 
of Wolf, J. H. Voss, Nitzsch, Her- 
mann, and Boeckh all converge. 
Baumgarton-Crusius calls this smal- 


ler poem an Achilléis. 

Wolf, Preface to the Géschen 
edit. of the Iliad, p. xii.—xxiii.; 
Voss, Anti-Symbolik, part ii. p. 
234; Nitzsch, Histor. Homeri, Fas- 
ciculus i. p. 111; and Vorrede to 
the second volume of his Com- 
ments on the Odyssey, p. xxvi.: 
“In the Iliad (he there says) many 
single portions may very easily be 
imagined as parts of another whole, 
or as having been once separately 
sung.” (See Baumgarten-Crusius, 
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promise, which are manifest when we read the books in the. . 
order i. viii. xi, to xxii, as contrasted with the absence of 
these two qualities in books ii. to vii.,.ix.and x, An entire 
organisation, preconceived from the beginning, would not 
be likely to produce any such disparity, nor is any such 
visible in the Odyssey;! still less would the result be ex- 


Preface to his edition of W. Miil- 
ler’s Homerische Vorschule, p. 
xly,—xlix.) 

Nitzsch distinguishes the Odys- 
sey from the Iliad, and I think 
justly, in respect to this supposed 
enlargement. The reasons which 
warrant us in applying this theory 
to the Iliad have no bearing upon 
the Odyssey. If there ever was 
an Ur-Odyssee, we have no means 
of determining what it contained, 

1 The remarks of O. Miller on 
the Iliad (in his History of Greek 
Literature) are highly deserving 
of perusal: with much of them I 
agree, but there is also much which 
seems to me unfounded. The range 
of combination, and the far-fetched 
narrative stratagem which he as- 
cribes to the primitive author are 
in my view inadmissible (chap. v. 
§ 5—11):— 

“The internal connexion of the 
Iliad (he observes, § 6) rests upon 
the union of certain parts; and 
neither the interesting introduc- 
tion describing the defeat of the 
Greeks up to the burning of the 
ship of Protesilaus, nor the turn 
of affairs brought about by the 
death of Patroclus, nor the final 
pacification of the anger of Achil- 
les, could be spared from the 
Iliad, when the fruitful seed of 
such a poem had once been sown 
in the soul of Homer and had be- 
gun to develope its growth. But 
the plan of the Iliad is certainly 
very muoh extended beyond what 
was actually necessary; and in 
particular the preparatory part, 
consisting of the attempts on the 


part of the other heroes to com- 
pensate for the absence of Achilles, 
has, it must be owned, been drawn 
out to a disproportionate length, 
so that the suspicion that there 
were later insertions of importance 
applies with greater probability 
to the first than to the last books 

A design manifested itself 
at an early period to make this 
poem complete in itself, so that 
all the subjects, descriptions, and 
actions, which could alone give 
interest to a poem on the entire 
war, might find a place within 
the limits of its composition. For 
this purpose it is not improbable 
that many lays of earlier bards, 
who had sung single adventures 
of the Trojan war, were Jaid un- 
der contribution, and the finest 
parts of them incorporated in the 
new poem.” 

These remarks of O. Miiller in- 
timate what is (in my judgement) 
the right view, inasmuch as they 
recognise an extension of the plan 
of the poem beyond its original 
limit, manifested by insertions in 
the first half; and it is to be ob- 
served that in his enumeration of 
those parts, the union of which is 
necessary to the internal connexion | 
of the Iliad, nothing is mentioned 
except what is comprised in books 
i, viii. xi. to xxii. or xxiv. But 
his description of “the preparatory 
part,” as “the attempts of the other 
heroes to compensate for the absence 
of Achilles,” is noway borne out 
by the poet himself. From the — 
second to the seventh book, Achil-- 
les is scarcely alluded to; more- 
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lained by supposing integers originally separate and 
Prought together without any designed organisation. And 


over the Greeks do perfectly well 
without him. This portion of the 
poem displays not “the tnsuffictency 
of all the other heroes without 
Achilles,” as Miller had observed 
in the preceding section, but the 
perfect sufficiency of the Greeks 
under Diomédés, Agamemnon, é&c., 
to make head against Troy; it is 
only in the eighth book that their 
insufficiency begins to be mani- 
fested, and only in the eleventh 
book that it is consummated by 
the wounds of the three great 
heroes. Diomédés is in fact exalt- 
ed to a pitch of glory in regard 
to contests with the gods, which 
even Achilles himself never ob- 
tains afterwards, and Helenus the 
Trojan puts him above Achilles 
(vi. 99) in terrific prowess. Achil- 
les is mentioned two or three 
times as absent, and Agamemnén 
in his speech to the Grecian agora 
regrets the quarrel (ii. 877), but 
we never hear any such exhorta- 
tion ae “Let us do our best to 
make up for the absence of Achil- 
les,”—not even in the Epip6lésis 
of Agamemnédn, where it would most 
naturally be found. “Attempts to 
compensate for the absence of Achil- 
les” must therefore be treated asthe 
idea of the critic, not of the poet. 
Though O, Miillerhas glanced at 
the distinction between the two 
parts of the poem (an original 
part, having chief refersnce to 
Achilles and the Greeks; and a 
superinduced part, having reference 
to the entire war), he had not con- 
ceived it clearly, nor carried it out 
consistently. If we are to distinguish 
these two points of view at all, 
we ought to draw the lines at the 
end of the first book and at the begin- 
ning of the eighth, thus regarding 
the intermediate six books as be- 
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longing to the picture of the entire 
war (or the Iliad as distinguished 
from theAchilléis); the point of view 
of the Achilléis, dropt at the end of 
the first book, is resumed at the 
beginning of the eighth. The na- 
tural fitting together of these two 
parts is noticed in the comment 
of Heyne ad vill. 1: “Caterum nunc 
Jupiter aperte solvit Thetidi pro- 
missa, dum reddit causam Troja- 
norum bello superiorem, ut Achil- 
lis desideriuam Achivos, et peni- 
tentia injuries ei illate Agamem- 
nonem incessat (cf. i. 5). Nam 
que adhuc narrata sunt, partim 
continebantur in fortunfi belli 
utrinque tentaté .... partim va- 
lebant ad narrationem variandam,” 
&c. The first and the eighth books 
belong to one and the same point 
of view, while all the intermediate 
books belong to the other. But 
O. Miiller seeks to prove that a 
portion of these intermediate books 
belongs to one common point of 
view with the first and eighth, 
though he admits that they have 
been enlarged by insertions. Here 
I think he is mistaken. Strike out 
anything which can be reasonably 
allowed for enlargement in the 
books between the first and eighth, 
and the same difficulty will still 
remain in respect to the remain- 
der; for all the incidents between 
those two points are brought out 
in a spirit altogether indifferent to 
Achilles or his anger. The Zeus 
of the fourth book, as contrasted 
with Zeus in the first or eighth, 
marks the difference; and this des- 
cription of Zeus is absolutely in- 
dispensable as the connecting link 
between book iii. on the one side, 
and books iv. and v. on the other. 
Moreover the attempt of O. Miil- 
ler, to force upon the larger por- 
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it is between these three suppositions that our choice has 
to be made. A scheme, and a large scheme too, must un- 
questionably be admitted as the basis of any sufficient hypo- 
thesis. But the Achilléis would have been a long poem, 
half the length of the present Iliad, and probably not less 
compact in its structure than the Odyssey. Moreover being 
parted off only by an imaginary line from the boundless 
range of the estan war, 1t would admit of enlargement 
more easily, and with greater relish to hearers, than the 
adventures of one single hero; while the expansion would 
naturally take place by adding new Grecian victory—since 
the original poem arrived at the exaltation of Achilles only 
through a painful series of Grecian disasters. That the 
poem under these circumstances should have received ad- 
ditions, is no very violent hypothesis: in fact when we re- 
collect that the integrity both of the Achilléis and of the 
Odyssey was neither guarded by printing nor writing, we 
shall perhaps think it less wonderful that the former was 
enlarged,! than that the latter was not. Any relaxation 


tion of what is between the first 
and eighth books the point of view 
of the Achilléis, is never success- 
ful: the poct does not exhibit in 
those books “insufficient efforts of 
other heroes to compensate for the 
absenco of Achilles,” but a general 
and highly interesting picture of 
the Trojan war, with prominent 
roference to the original ground 
of quarrel, In this picture the 
duel between Paris and Menelaus 
forms naturally the foremost item 
~—hbut how far-fetched is the rea- 
soning whereby O. Miller brings 
that striking recital within the 
scheme of the Achilldis! “The 
Grecks and Trojans ar: for the first 
time struck by an idea, which 
might have occurred in the pre- 
vious nine years, if the Greeks, 
tohen assisted by Achilles, had not, 
from confidence in their superior 
strength, considered every com- 
promise as unworthy of them,— 
namely, to decide the war by a 
single combat between the authors 
of it.” Here the causality of 


Achilles is dragged in by main 
force, and unsupported either by 
any actual statement in the poem 
or by any reasonable presumption; 
for it is the Trojans who propose 
the single combat, and we are not 
told that they had ever proposed 
it before—though they would have 
had stronger reasons for proposing 
it during the presence of Achil- 
les than during his absence. 

O. Miiller himself remarks (§ 7), 
“that from the second to the se- 
venth book Zeus appears as it 
were to have forgotten his reso- 
lution and his promise to Thetis.” 
In other words, the poetduring this 
part ofthe poem drops the point of 
view of the Achilléis to take up 
that of the more comprehensive 
Iliad: the Achilléis reappears in 
book viil.—again disappears in 
book x.—and is resumed from 
book xi. to the end of the poem. 

1 This tendency to insert new 
homogeneous matter by new poets 
into poems already existing, is 
noticed by M. Fauriel in reference 
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UNITY OF AUTHORSHIP, 
of the laws of epical unity is a small price to pay for that 
splendid poetry, of which we find so much between the first 
and the eighth books of our Iliad. 

The question respecting unity of authorship is dif- 
ferent, and more difficult to determine, than that Question of 
respecting consistency of parts, and sequence ond ormany 
in the narrative. A poem conceived on acom- feult to 
paratively narrow scale may be enlarged after- decide. 
wards by its original author, with a greater or less co- 
herence and success: the Faust of Goethe affords an ex- 
ample even in our own ieee On the other hand, a 
systematic poem may well have been conceived and executed 
by pre-arranged concert between several poets; among 
whom probably one will be the governing mind, though 
the rest may be effective, and perhaps equally effective, in 
respect to execution of the parts. And the age of the 
early Grecian epic was favourable to such fraternisation of 
no of which the Gens called Homerids probably ex- 

ibited many specimens. In the recital or singing ofa long 
unwritten poem, many bards must have conspired together, 
and in the earliest times the composer andthe singer were 
one and the same person.! Now the individuals comprised 


to the Romans ofthe Middle Ages :— 

“C’est un phénoméne remarqua- 
ble dans histoire de la poésie épi- 
que, que cette disposition, cette 
tendance constante du gotitt po- 
pulaire, & amalgamer, a lier en 
une geule et méme composition 
le plus possibledes compositions di- 
verses,—cette disposition persiste 
chez un peuple, tant que la poésie 
conserve un reste de vie; tant 
qu’elle s’y transmet par la tra- 
dition et qu’elle y circule & l’aide 
du chant ou des récitations publi- 
ques. Elle cesse partout on la 
poésie est une fois fixée dans les 
livres, et n’agit plus qu2 par la 
lecture,—cette dernidre époque est, 
pour ainsi dire, celle de la pro- 
priété poétique—celle ot chaque 
poste prétend & une existence, & 
une gloire, personnelles; et ot la 
poésie cesse d’étre une espace de 
trésor commun dont le peuple 


jouit et dispose & sa maniéare, sans 
s’inquidter des individus qui le 
lui ont fait.” (Fauriel, Sur les 
Romans Chevaleresques, legon 5™¢, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, vol xiii. 
p. 707.) 

M. Fauriel thinks that the Shah 
Nameh o; Ferdusi was an amalga- 
mation of epic poems originally 
separate, and that probably the 
Mahabharat was so also (tb. p. 708). 

1 The remarks of Boeckh, upon 
the possibility ofsuch co-operation 
of poets towards one and the same 
scheme, are perfectly just :— 

“Atqui quomodo componi a 
variis auctoribus successu. tem- 
porum rhapsodia potuerint, quay 
post prima initia directs jam ad 
idem consilium et quam vocant 
unitatem carminis sint .... missis 
istorum declamationibus qui po- 
puli universi opus Homerum esse 
jactant.... tum potissimum in- 
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in the Homeric Gens, though doubtless very different 
among themselves in respect of mental capacity, were yet 
homogeneous in respect of training, means of observation 
and instruction, social experience, religious feelings and 
theories, &c., to a degree much greater than individuals in 
modern times. Fallible as our inferences are on this point, 
where we have dnly internal evidence to guide us, without 
any contemporary points of comparison, or any species of 
collateral information respecting the age, the society, the 

oets, the hearers, or the language—we must nevertheless 
in the present case take coherence of structure, together 
with consistency in the tone of thought, feeling, language, 
customs, &c.,as presumptions of one author; and the con- 
trary a8 presumptions of severalty; allowing as well as 
we can for that inequality of excellence which the same 
author may at different times present. 

Now the case made out against single-headed author- 
ship of the Odyssey appears to me very weak; and those 
who dispute it are guided more by their @ priori rejection 
of ancient i a unity than by any positive evidence which 
Odyasey all the poem itself affords. It is otherwise with 


by one au- regard to the Iliad. Whatever presumptions a 
probably disjointed structure, several apparent inconsis- 
not. tencies of parts, and large excrescence of actual 


matter beyond the opening promise, can sanction—may 
reasonably be indulged against the supposition that this 
poem all proceeds from a single author. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion on the subject among the best critics which 
is probably not destined to be adjusted, since so much 
depends partly upon critical feeling, partly upon the gene- 
ral reasonings, in respect to ancient epical unity, with which 
a man sits down to the study. For the champions of unity, 
such as Mr. Payne Knight, are very ready to strike out 
numerous and often considerable passages as interpolations, 
thus meeting the objections raised against unity of author- 


telligetur, ubi gentis oivilis Ho- 
meridarum propriam et peculiarem 
Homericam poesin fuisse, veteri- 
bus ipsis si non testibus, at certe 
ducibus, concedetur .... Qua 
quum ita sint, non erit adeo diffi- 
Cile ad intelligendum, quomodo, 
post prima initia ab egregio vate 
nota, in gente sacrorum et artis 


Communione sociat&, multe rha- 
psodis ad unum potuerint consilium 
dirigi.” (Index Lection. 1834. p. 12.) 

I transcribe this passage from 
Giese (Ueber den Molischen Dia- 
lekt, p. 157), not having been able 
to see the essay of which it forms 
& part. 
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ship on the ground of special inconsistencies. Hermann 
and Boeckh, though not going the length of Lachmann in 
maintaining the original theory of Wolf, agree with the 
latter in recognising diversity of authors in the poem, to 
an extent overpassing the limit of what can fairly be called 
interpolation. Payne Knight and Nitzsch are equally per: 
suaded of the contrary. Here then is a decided contradic- 
tion among critics, all of whom have minutely studied the 
poems since the Wolfian question was raised. And it is 
such critics alone who can be said to constitute authority; 
for the cursory reader, who dwells upon the parts simple 
long enough to relish their poetical beauty, is struck only 
by that general sameness of colouring which Wolf himself 
admits to pervade the poem.! 

Having already intimated that, in my judgement, no 
theory of the structure of the poem is admissible which 
does not admit an original and preconcerted Achilléis—a 
stream which begins at the first book and ends with the 
death of Hector in the twenty-second, although the higher 

arts of it now remain only in the condition of two detached 
takes, the first book and the eighth—I reason upon the 
same basis with respect to the authorship. Assuming con- 
tinuity of structure as a presumptive proof, the whole of 
this Achilléis‘must be treated as composed by one author. 
Wolf indeed affirmed, that he never read che 


Difference 
poem continuously through without being pain- of style in 
fully impressed with the inferiority? and altered tooxs— 
style of the last six books—and Lachmann car- may be 
ries this feeling further back, so as to commence ai nout 
with the seventeenth book. If I could enter supposing 


fully into this sentiment, I should then be com- of 
pelled, not to deny the existence of a precon- ®utborship. 


1 Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxviiil. pignore contendam, dudum ab 


“Quippe in universum idem sonus 
est omnibus libris; idem habitus 
sententiarum, orationis, numero- 
mum,” &e, 

2 Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxvii. 
“Equidem certe quoties in con- 
tinenti lectione ad istas partes (i. e. 
the last six books) deveni, nun- 
quam non in fis talia quedam 
sensi, que nisi ille tam mature 
cum ceteris coaluissent, quovis 


eruditis detecta et animadversa 
fuisse, immo multa ejus generis, 
ut cum nunc ‘Opr7prxwtata habe- 
antur, si tantummodo in Hymnis 
legerentur, ipsa sola eos suspi- 
cionibua yolslacg adgpersura essent.” 
Compare ‘the sequel, p. ¢xxxvili. 
“ubi nervi deficiant et spiritus 
Homericus—jejunum et frigidum in 
locis multis,” &c, 
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ceived scheme, but to imagine that the books from the 
eighteenth to the twenty-second, though forming part of 
that scheme or Achilléis, had yet been executed by another 
and an inferior poet. But it is to be remarked, first, that 
inferiority of poetical merit to a certain exteht is quite 
reconcileable with unity of authorship; and secondly, that 
the very circumstances upon which Wolf’s unfavourable 
judgement is built, seem to arise out of increased difficulty 
in the poet’s task, when he came to the crowning cantoes of 
his designed Achilléis. For that which chiefly distinguishes 
these books is, the direct, incessant, and manual, inter- 
vention of the gods and goddesses, formally permitted 
by Zeus—and the repetition of vast and fantastic concep- 
tions to which such superhuman agency gives occasion; not 
omitting the battle of Achilles against Skamander and 
Simois, and the burning up of these rivers by Hephestus. 
Now looking at this vein of ideas with the eyes of a modern 
reader, or even with those of a Grecian critic of the literary 
ages, it is certain that the effect is unpleasing: the gods, 
sublime elements of poetry when kept in due proportion, 
are here somewhat vulgarised. But though the poet here 
has not succeeded, and probably success was impossible, in 
the task which he has prescribed to himself—yet the mere 
fact of his undertaking it, and the manifest distinction be- 
tween his employment of divine agency in these latter 
cantoes as compared with the preceding, seems explicable 
only on the supposition that they are the latter cantoes 
and come in designed sequence, as the continuance of a 
previous plan. The poet wishes to surround the coming 
forth of Achilles with the maximum of glorious and terrific 
circumstance: no Trojan enemy can for a moment hold out 
against him:1! the gods must descend to the plain of Troy 


1Tliad, xx. 25. Zeus addresses Ael8w py xat tziyoe Unep pdpov 


the agora of the gods,— sFadhanaty. 
’"Apoutépotat 8 apyyet, Enyn vdosg The formal restriction put upon 
estly éxagzou' the gods by Zeus at the beginning 
Ei yap “Aytddabde ofoc ext Toweeot of the eighth book, and the remo- 
PAY StTAL, val of that restriction at the be- 
O06 pivov® Eloucr notwxea Iy- ginning of the twentieth, are evi- 
Agkwy4%. dently parts of one preconceived 
Kal Cé ts piv xal rpdcbey brotpo- scheme. 
pszaxov doWvtsc’ It is dificult to determine whe- 


Nov 6° Ste CH zal Gupo. étalpov ther the battle of the gods and 
ywe»rar alywe, : goddesses in book xxi. (385—520) 
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and fight in person, while Zeus, who at the beginning of 
the eighth book had forbidden them to take part, expressly 
encourages them to do so at the beginning of the twentieth. 
If then the, nineteenth book (which contains the reconci- 
liation between Achilles and Agamemnon, a subject natur- 
ally somewhattame) and the three following books(where we 
have before us only the gods, Achilles, and the Trojans with- 
out hope or courage) are inferior in execution and interest 
to the seven preceding books (which describe the long-dis- 
puted and often doubtiul death-struggle between the Greeks 
and Trojans without Achilles), as Wolf and other critics 
affrm—we may explain the difference without supposin 

a new poet as composer: for the conditions of the poem ha 

become essentially more difficult, and the subject more 
unpromising. The necessity of keeping Achilles above 
the level, even of heroic prowess, restricted the poet’s 


means of acting upon the sympathy of his hearers.! 


is to be expunged as spurious, or 
only to be blamed as of inferior 
merit (“improbanda tantum, non 
resecanda—hoc enim est illud, quo 
plerumque summa crisets Ho- 
merice redit,” as Heyne observes 
in another place, Obss. Iliad. xviii. 
444). The objections on the score 
of non-Homeric locution are not 
forcible (see P. Knight ad loc.). 
and the scene belongs to that vein 
of conception which animates the 
poet in the closing act of his 
Achilléis. 

1 While admitting that these 
last books of the Iliad are not 
equal in interest to those between 
the eleventh and eighteenth, we 
may add that they exhibit many 
striking beauties, both of plan and 
execution, and one in particular 
may be noticed as an example of 
happy epical adaptation. The 
Trojans are on the point of ravish- 
ing from the Greeks the dead 
body of Patroclus, when Achilles 
(by the inspiration of Héré and 
Iris) shows himself unarmed on 
the Grecian mound, and by his 
mere figure and voice strikes such 


terror into the Trojans that they 
relinquish the dead body. As soon 
as night arrives, Polydamus pro- 
poses in the Trojan agora that the 
Trojans shall retire without further 
delay from the ships to the town, 
and shelter themselves within the 
walls, without awaiting the as- 
sault of Achilles armed on the 
next morning. Hector repels this 
counsel of Polydamus with ex- 
pressions—not merely of over- 
weening confidence in his own 
force, even against Achilles—but 
also of extreme contempt and 
harshness towards the giver; whose 
wisdom however is proved by the 
utter discomfiture of the Trojans 
the next day. Now this angry 
deportment and mistake on the 
part of Hector is made to tell 
strikingly in the twenty-second 
book, just before his death. There 
yet remains a moment for him to 
retire within the walls, and thus 
obtain shelter against the near 
approach of his irresistible encmy, 
—but he is struck with the recol- 
lection of that fatal moment when 
he repelled the counsel which 
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The last two books of the Iliad may have formed part 
Last two oF the original Achilléis. But the probability 
books— rather is, that they are additions; for the death 
probably —_ of Hector satisfies the exigencies of a coherent 
of the scheme, and we are not entitled to extend the 
griginal oldest poem beyond the limit which suchnecessity 


prescribes. It has been argued on one side b 
Nitzsch and O. Miiller, that the mind could not leave o 
with satisfaction at the moment in which Achilles sates his 
revenge, and while the bodies of Patroclus and Hector are 
lying unburied—also, that the more merciful temper which 
he exhibits in the twenty-fourth book must always have 
been an indispensable sequel, in order to create proper 
sympathy with his triumph. Other critics, on the contrary, 
have taken special grounds of exception against the last 
book, and have endeavoured to set it maid as different 
from the other books both in tone and language. To a 
certain extent the peculiarities of the last book appear to 
me undeniable, though it is plainly a designed continuance 
and not a substantive poem. Some weight also is due to 
the remark about the twenty-third book, that Odysseus and 
Diomédés, who have been wounded and disabled during 
the fight, now re-appear in perfect force, and contend in 
the games: here is no case of miraculous healing, and the 
inconsistency is more likely to have been admitted by 
a separate enlarging poet than by the schemer of the 
Achilléis. 

The splendid books from the second to v. 322 of the 
Books . Seventh! are equal in most parts to any portions 
to VII. in- of the Achilléis, and are pointedly distinguished 
clusive. —_ from the latter by the broad view which they 
exhibit of the general Trojan war, with all its principal 


would have saved his countrymen: 
“If I enter the town, Polydamus 
will be the first to reproach me 
as having brought destruction upon 
Troy on that fatal night when 
Achilles came forth, and when I 
resisted his better counsel” (com- 
pare xvili. 250—316; xxii. 100—110; 
and Aristot. Ethic. iii. 8). 

‘In a discussion respecting the 
etructure of the Iliad, and in re- 
ference to arguments which deny 


all designed concatenation ofparts, 
it is not out of place to notice 
this affecting touch of poetry, 
belonging to those books which 
are reproached as the feeblest. 

1 The latter portion of the 
seventh book is spoiled by the 
very unsatisfactory addition in- 
troduced to explain the construc- 
tion of the wall and ditch: all 
the other incidents (the agora and 
embassy of the Trojans, the truce 
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personages, localities, and causes—yet without advancin 
the result promised in the first book, or deed any final 
purpose whatever. Even the desperate wound inflicted by 
Tlepolemus on Sarpedén is forgotten, when the latter hero 
is called forth in the subsequent Achilléis.1 The argu- 
ments of Lachmann, who dissects these six books into three 
or four separate songs,? carry no conviction to my mind; 
and I see no reason why we should not consider all of them 
to be by the same author, bound together by the common 
purpose of giving a great collective picture which may 
properly be termed an Iliad. The tenth book, ,, x 
or Doloneia, though adapted specially to the 
place in which it stands, agrees with the books between 
the first and eighth in belonging only to the general picture 
of the war, without helping forward the march of the 
Achilléis; yet it seems conceived in a lower vein, in so far 
as we can trust our modern ethical sentiment. One is un- 
willing to believe that the author of the fifth book (or 
Aristeia of Diomédés) would condescend to employ the 
hero whom he there so brightly glorifies—the victor even 
over Arés himself—in giaughtering newly-arrived Thracian 


sleepers, without any large purpose or necessity.? 


for burial, the arrival of wine- 
ships from Lemnos, &c.) suit per- 
fectly with the scheme of the poet 
of these books, to depict the Trojan 
war generally. 

1 Unless indeed we are to 
imagine thecombat between Tlepo- 
lemus and Sarpedén, and that 
between Glaukus and Diomédés, 
to be separate songs; and they 
are dmong the very few passages 
in the LTliad which are completely 
separable, implying no special 
antecedents. 

2 Compare also Heyne, Excursus 
II, sect. ii. ad Iliad. xxiv. vol. viii. 
p. 783. 

* Subsequent poets, seemingly 
thinking that the naked story (of 
Diomédés slaughtering Rhésus and 
his companions in their sleep) as 
it now stands in the Iliad, was 
too displeasing, adopted different 


ways of dressing it up. Thus ac-- 


The 


cording to Pindar (ap. Schol. Iliad. 
x. 435), Rhésus fought one day as 
the ally of Troy, and did such 
terrific damage, that the Greeks 
had no other means of averting 
total destruction from his hand on 
the next day, except by killing 
him during the night. And the 
Euripidean drama called Rhésus, 
though representing the latter as 
&® new-comer, yet puts into the 
mouth of Athéné the like over- 
whelming predictions of what he 
would do on the coming day if 
suffered to live; so that to kill him 
in the night is the only way of 
saving the Greeks (Eurip. Rhés. 
602): moreover Rhésus himself is 
there brought forward as talking 
with such overweening insolence, 
that the sympathies of man, and 
the envy of the gods, are turned 
against him (4b. 458). 

But the story is best known in 
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ninth book, of which I have already spoken at length, 
belongs to a different vein of conception, and seems to me 
more Tikely to have emanated from a separate composer. 

While intimating these views respecting the authorship 
of the Iliad as being in my judgement the most probable, 
I must repeat, that though the study of the poem carrics 
to my mind a sufficient conviction respecting its structure, 
the question between unity and plurality of authors is es- 
sentially less determinable. The ae consists of a part 
scomal aad other parts superadded; yet it is certainly not 
impossible that the author of the former may himself have 
composed the latter: and such would be my belief, if I 
regarded plurality of composers as an inadmissible idea, 
On this supposition we must conclude that the poet, while 
anxious for the addition of new and for the most part highly 
interesting matter, has not thought fit to recast the pa:ts 
and events in such manner as to impart to the whole a per- 
vading thread of consensus and organisation, such as we 
see in the Odyssey. 

That the Odyssey is of later date than the Iliad, and 
by a different author, seems to be now the opinion of most 
critics, especially of Payne Knight! and Nitzsch; though 
QO. Miiller leans to a contrary conclusion, at the same time 
adding that he thinks the arguments either way not very 
decisive. There are considerable differences of statement 
in the two poems in regard to some of the gods: Iris is 
messenger of the gods in the Iliad, and Hermés in the 
Odyssey; Aolus, the dispenser of the winds in the Odyssey, 
is not noticed in the twenty-third book of the Iliad, but on 
the contrary, Iris invites the winds as independent gods to 
come and kindle the funeral pile of Patroclus; and unless 


Tydides mult& vastabat cede 
cruentus: 


the form and with the addition 
(equally unknown to the Tliad) 


which Virgil has adoptod. It was 
decreed by fate that if the splen- 
did horses of Rhésus were permit- 
ted once either to taste the Trojan 
provender, or to drink of the river 
Aanthus, nothing could preserve 
the Greeks from ruin (Mneid. i. 
468, with Servius ad loc,):— 
*Nec procul hinc Rhesi niveis 
tentoria velis 
Agnoscit lacrymans; primo que 
prodita sommo 


Ardentesque avertit equos in 

castra, priusquam 

Pabula gustassent Troje#, Kan- 

thumque bibissent,” 
All these versions are certainly 
improvements upon the story as it 
stands in the Iliad. 

1 Mr. Knight places the Iliad 
about two centuries, and the Odys- 
sey one century, anterior to Hesiod: 
&® century between the two poems 
(Prolegg. c. 1xi.). 
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we are to expunge the song of Demodokus in the eighth 
book of the Odyssey as spurious, Aphrodité there appears 
as the wife of Héphestus—a relationship not known to the 
Iliad. There are also some other points of Oayssey— 
difference enumerated by Mr. Knight and others, Probably by 
which tend to justify the presumption that the authorfrom 
author of the Odyssey is not identical either the Iiad— 
with the author of the Achilléis or his enlargers, which 
G. Hermann considers to be a point unquestionable.1 In- 
deed, the difficulty of supposing a long coherent poem to 
have been conceived, composed, and retained, without any 
aid of writing, appears to many critics even now insur- 
mountable, though the evidences on the other side are 
in my view sufficient to outweigh any negative pre- 
sumption thus oS as But it is improbable that the 
same person should have powers of memorial combination 
sufficient for composing two such poems, nor is there any 
proof to force upon us such a supposition. 

Presuming a difference of authorship between the 
two poems, I feel less convinced about the supposed juni- 
ority of the Odyssey. The discrepancies in manners and 
language in the one and the other are so little important, 
that two different persons, in the same age and society, 
might well be imagined to exhibit as great or even greater. 
It is to be recollected that the subjects of the | 

ut, per- 
two are heterogeneous, so as to conduct the poet, haps, of 
even were he the same man, into totally different the same 
veins of imagination and illustration. The °%” 
pictures of the Odyssey seem to delineate the same heroic 
life as the Iliad, though looked at from a distinct point of 
view: and the circumstances surrounding the residence of 
Odysseus in Ithaka are just such as we may suppose him 
to have left in order to attack Troy. If the scenes presented 
to us are for the most part pacific, as contrasted with the 
incessant fighting of the Iliad, this is not to be ascribed to 
any greater sociality or civilisation in the real hearers of 
the Odyssey, but to the circumstances of the hero whom 
the poet undertakes to adorn: nor can we doubt that the 
poems of Arktinus and Leschés, of a later date than the 
Odyssey, would have given usas much combat and bloodshed 
as the fied. I am not struck by those proofs of improved 


¥ Hermann, Prefat. :d Odyss. p. vil. 
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civilisation which some critics affirm the Odyssey to pre 
sent: Mr. Knight, who is of this opinion, nevertheless ad- 
mits that the mutilation of Melanthius, and the hanging 
up of the female slaves by Odysseus, in that poem, indicate 
greater barbarity than any incidents in the fights before 
Troy.1| The more skilful and compact structure of the 
Odyssey has been often considered as a proof of its juniority 
in age: and in the case of two poems by the same author, 
we might plausibly contend that practice would bring with 
it improvement in the combining faculty, But in reference 
to the poems before us, we must recollect, first, that in all 
probability the Iliad (with which the comparison is taken) 
is not a primitive but an enlarged poem, and that the pri- 
mitive Achilléis might well have been quite as coherent as 
the Odyssey;—secondly, that between different authors, 
superiority in structure 1s not a proof of subsequent com- 
position, inasmuch as on that hypothesis we should be 
compelled to admit that the later poem of Arktinus would 
be an improvement upon the Odyssey ;—thirdly, that even 
if it were so, we could only infer that the author of the 
Odyssey had heard the Achilléis or the Iliad; we could not 
infer that he lived one or two generations afterwards.? 

On the whole, the balance of probabilities seems in 
favour of distinct authorship of the two poems, but the 
same age—and that age a very early one, anterior to the 
first Olympiad. And they may thus be used as evidences, 
and contemporary evidences, for the phenomena of primi- 
tive Greek civilisation; while they also show that the power 


1 Knight. Prolegg. 1 c. Odyss. 
xxii. 465—478. 

2 The arguments, upon the faith 
of which Payne Knight and other 
critics have maintained the Odys- 
sey to be younger than the Iliad, 
nre well stated and examined in 
Bernhard Thiersch—Questio de Di- 
vers& Tliadis et Odyssex Atate— 
in the Anhang (p. 303) to his work 
Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland 
des Homer, 

He shows all such arguments to 
be very inconclusive; though the 
grounds upon which he himself 
maintains identity of age between 
the two appear to me not at all 


more satisfactory (p. 327): we can 
infer nothing to the point from 
the mention of Telemachus in the 
Tliad. 

Welcker thinks that there is a 
great difference of age, and an 
evident difference of authorship, 
between the two poems (Der Epi- 
sche Cyclus, p. 295). 

O. Miller admits the more recent 
date of the Odyssey, but considers 
it “difficult and hazardous to raise 
upon this foundation any definite 
conclusions as to the person and 
age of the poet” (History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. 
v. 8. 13), 
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of ponsteuctng ous premeditated epics, without the aid of 
writing, is to be taken as a characteristic of the earliest 
known Greek mind. This was the point controverted by 
Wolf, which a full review of the case (in my judgement) 
decides against him; it is moreover a valuable resort for 
the historian of the Greeks, inasmuch ag it marks out to 
him the ground from which he is to start in appreciating 
their ulterior progress. ! 

Whatever there may be of truth in the different con- 
jectures of critics respecting the authorship and structure ~ 
of these unrivalled poems, we are not to imagine that it 
is the perfection of their epical symmetry which has given 
them their indissoluble hold upon the human mind, as well 


modern as ancient. 


There is some tendency in critics, from 
Aristotle downwards,2 to invert the order of 
attributes in respect to the Homeric poems, so 
as to dwell most on recondite excellences which 
escape the unaided reader, and which are even 
to a great degree disputable. But it is given 


Real char- 
acter of the 
Homeric 
oems— 
essentially 
popular. 


to few minds (as Goethe has remarked’) to appreciate fully 


1 Dr. Thirlwall has added to the 
second edition of his History of 
Greece a valuable Appendix, on 
the early history of the Homeric 
poems (vol. i. p. 500—516); which 
contains copious information re- 
specting the discrepant opinions 
of German critics, with a brief 
comparative examination of their 
reasons. I could have wished that 
so excellent a judge had super- 
added, to his enumeration of the 
views of others, an ampler expo- 
sition of his own. Dr. Thirlwall 
seems decidedly convinced upon 
that which appears to me the most 
important point in the Homeric 
controversy: “That before the ap- 
pearance of the earliest of the 
poems of the Epic Oycle, the Iliad 
and Odyssey, even if they did not 
exist precisely in their present 
form, had at least reached their 
present compass, and were regarded 
each as a complete and well-defined 
whole, not as a fluctuating aggre- 
gate of fugitive pieces” (p. 609). 


This marks out the Homeric 
pooms as ancient both in the items 
and in the total, and includes ne. 
gation of the theory of Wolf and 
Lachmann, who contend that as a 
total they only date from the age 
of Peisistratus. It is then safe to 
treat the poems as unquestionable 
evidences of Grecian antiquity 
(meaning thereby 776 3B.0.), which 
we could not do if we regarded 
all congruity of parts in the poems 
as brought about through altera- 
tions of Peisistratus and his friends, 

There is also a very just admo- 
nition of Dr. Thirlwall (p. 516) as 
to the difficulty of measuring what 
degree of discrepancy or inaccu- 
racy might or might not have 
escaped the poet's attention, in an 
age so imperfectly known to us. 

2 There are just remarks on this 
point in Heyne’s Exoursus ii. sect 
2 and 4, ad Il. xxiv. vol. viii. p. 
771—800. 

? “Wenig Deutsche, und viel- 
leicht nur wenige Menschen aller 


Pant I 
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the mechanism of a long poem, and many feel the beauty 
of the separate parts, who have no sentiment for the 
aggregate perfection of the whole. 

Nor were the Homeric poems originally addressed to 
minds of the rarer stamp. They are intended for those 
feelings which the critic has in common with the unlettered 
mass, not for that enlarged range of vision and peculiar 
standard which he has acquired to himself. They are of 
all poems the most absolutely and unreservedly popular: 
had they been otherwise they could not have lived. so long’ 
in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the ear and memory of 
the people: and it was then that their influence was first 
acquired, never afterwards to be shaken. Their beauties 
belong to the parts taken separately, which revealed them- 
selves spontaneously to the listening crowd at the festival 
—far more than to the whole poem taken together, which 
could hardly be appreciated unless the parts were dwelt 
upon and suffered to expand in the mind. ‘The most 
unlettered hearer of those times could readily seize, while 
the most instructed reader can still recognise the charac- 
teristic excellence of Homeric narrative—its straight- 
forward, unconscious, unstudied simplicity—its concrete 
forms of speech! and happy aiternation of action with 


neuern Nationen, haben Gefiihl fir 
Cin iisthetisches Ganzes: sie loben 
und tadeln nur stellenweiso, sie 
entziicken sich nur stellenwéise.” 
(Goethe, Wilhelm Meister: I 
transcribe this from Welcker’s 
4éschyl. Trilogie, p. 306.) 

What ground there is for re- 
stricting this proposition to modern 
a8 contrasted with ancient nations, 
I am unable to conceive. 

1The xtvoupsva ovénata of Homer 
were extolled by Aristotle: see 
Schol, ad Iliad. i, 481; compare 
Dionys. Halicarn. De Compos. 
Verbor. 6. 20. wote prdév quiv bra- 
piper yYivdpeva Ta TOdyHatTa 7 heyd- 
ueva Opay. Respecting the undis- 
guised bursts of feeling by the 
heroes, the Scholiast ad Iliad. i, 
549 tells ue—étotpov th Towixhy rpd< 
caxpya—compare Euripid. Helen. 
959, and the severe censures of 


Plato, ii. p. 388. 

The Homeric poems were the best 
understood, and the most widely 
popular ofall Grecian composition, 
even among the least instructed 
persons, such (for example) as the 
semibarbarians who had acquired 
the Greek langage in addition to 
their own mother tongue. (Dio 
Chrysost. Or. xviii. vol. i. p. 478; 
Or. iii. vol. ii. p. 277, Reisk.) Re- 
specting the simplicity and per- 
spicuity of the narrativo style, 
implied in this extensive popula- 
rity, Porphyry made a singular 
remark: he said that the sentences 
of Homer really presented much 
dificulty and obscurity, but that 
ordinary readers fancied they un- 
derstood him, “because of ihe ge- 
neral clearness which appeared to 
run through the poems”. (See the 
Prolegomena of Villoison’s edition 
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dialogue—its vivid pictures of living agents, always clearly 
and sharply individualized, whether in the commandin 

proportions of Achilles and Odysseus, in the gracefu 
presence of Helen and Penelope, or in the more humble 
contrast of Eumeus and Melanthius; and always moreover 
animated by the frankness with which his heroes give 
utterance to all their transient emotions and even 


all their intirmities—its constant reference to oa 
those coarser veins of feeling and palpable mo- fered 
tives which belong to all men in common—its pauline 
fulness of graphic details, freshly drawn from those forl- 
the visible and audible world, and though often aif mon 
homely, never tame nor trenching upon that have in 
common. 


limit of satiety to which the Greek mind was so 
keenly alive—lastly, its perpetual junction of gods and men 
in the same picture, and familiar appeal to everpresent 
divine agency, in harmony with the interpretation of nature 


at that time universal. 


It is undoubtedly easier to feel than to describe the 
impressive influence of Homeric narrative: but the time 


of the Iliad, p. xli.) This remark 
affords the key to a good deal of 
the Homeric criticism. There 
doubtless were real obscurities in 
the peems, arising from altered 
associations, customs, religion, 
language, é&c., as well as from 
corrupt text; but while the critics 
did good gervice in clucidating 
these difficulties, they also intro- 
duced artificially many others, 
altogether of their own creating. 
Refusing to be satisfied with the 
plain and obvious meaning, they 
sought in Homer hidden purposes, 
elaborate inuendo, recondite mo- 
tives, even with regard to petty 
details, deep-laid rhetorical arti- 
fices (see a specimen in Dionys. 
Hal. Ars Rhetor. c. 15, p. 316. 
Reiske; nor is even Aristotle ex- 
empt from similar tendencies, Schol. 
ad Iliad. iii. 441, x. 198), or a sub- 
stratum of philosophy allegorised. 
No wonder that passages, quite 
perspicuous to the vulgar reader, 


seemed difficult to them. 

There could not be so sure a way 
of missing the real Homer as by 
searching for him in these devious 
recesses. He is essentially the poet 
of the broad highway and the mar- 
ket-place, touching the common 
sympathies and satisfying the men- 
tal appetencies of his countrymen 
with unrivalled effect, but exempt 
from ulterior views, either selfish 
or didactic, and immersed in the 
same medium of practical life and 
experience religiously construed, 
as his auditors. No nation has ever 
yet had go perfect and touching 
an exposition of its early social 
mind ag the Iliad and Odyssey ex- 
hibit. 

In the verbal criticism of Homer 
the Alexandrine literati seem to 
have made a very great advance, 
as compared with the glosso- 
graphers who preceded them. (See 
Lehrs, De Studiis Aristarchi, Dis- 
sert. il. p. 42.) 
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and circumstances under which that influence was first, and 
most powerfully felt, preclude the possibility of explaining 
it by comprehensive and elaborate comparisons, such as are 
implied in Aristotle’s remarks upon the structure of the 
poems. The critic who seeks the explanation in the right 
place will not depart widely from the point of view of those 
rude auditors to whom the poems were originally addressed, 
or from the susceptibilities and capacities common to the 
human bosom in every stage of progressive culture. And 
though the refinements and delicacies of the poems, as well 
as their general structure, are a subject of highly interest- 
ing criticims—yet it 18 not to these that Homer owes his 
wide-spread and imperishable popularity. Still less is it 
true, as the well-known observations of Horace would lead 
us to believe, that Homer is a teacher of ethical wisdom 
akin and superior to Chrysippus or Crantor.! No didactic 


1 Horat. Epist. i. 2, v. 1-26:— 
“Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula 

nosti: 

Que si cum sociis stultus cupidus- 
que bibisset, 

Vixisset canis immundus, vel amica 
luto sus.” 

Horace contrasts the folly and 
greediness of the companions of 
Ulysses in accepting the refresh- 
ments tendered to them by Circe, 
with the self-command of Ulysses 
himself in refusing them, But 
in the incident as described in 
the original poem, neither the 
praise, nor the blame here im- 
plied , finds any countenance. 
The companions of Ulysses follow 
the universal practice in accept- 
ing hospitality tendered to stran- 
gers, the fatal consequences of 
which, in their particular case, 
they could have no grounds for 
suspecting; while Ulysses is pre- 
served from a similar fate, not by 
any self-command of his own, but 
by a previous divine warning and 
a special antidote, which had not 
been vouchsafed to the rest (see 
Odyss. x. 285). And the incident 
of the Sirens, if it is to be taken 
as evidence of anything, indicates 


rather the absence, than the pre- 
sence, of self-command on the 
part of Ulysses. 

Of the violent mutations of text, 
whereby the Grammatici or critics 
tried to efface from Homer bad 
ethical tendencies (we must re- 
member that many of these men 
were lecturers to youth), & re- 
markable specimen is afforded by 
the Venet. Schol. ad Iliad. ix. 
453; compare Plutarch, de Audien- 
dis Poetis, p. 85. Phonix describes 
the calamitous family tragedy in 
which he himself had been partly 
the agent, partly the victim. Now 
that an Homeric hero should con- 
fess guilty proceedings and still 
more guilty designs, without any 
expression of shame or contrition, 
was insupportable to the feelings. 
of the critics. One of them, Aris- 
todemus, thrust two negative par- 
ticles into one of the lines; and 
though he thereby ruined not only 
the sense but the metre, his emen- 
dation procured for him universal 
applause, because he had main- 
tained the innocence of the hero 
(xat od pdovov ndSoxipycev, dAha xab 
éztpnOy, we edoshy tHPHSAe Tow 
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purpose is to be found in the Iliad and Odyssey: a philo- 
sopher may doubtless extract, from the incidents y, a:anctio 


and strongly marked characters which it contains, 
much illustrative matter for his exhortations— 


urpose in 
omer. 


but the ethical doctrine which he applies must emanate 


from his own reflection. 


The Homeric hero manifests vir- 


tues or infirmities, flerceness or compassion, with the same 
straightforward and simple-minded vivacity, unconscious of 
any ideal standard by which his conduct is to be tried;! nor 
can we trace in the poet any ulterior function beyond that 
of the inspired organ of the Muse, and the nameless, but 
eloquent, herald of lost adventures out of the darkness of 


the past. 


Fpwa), And Aristarchus thought 
the case so alarming, that he struck 
out from the text four lines which 
have only been preserved to us 
by Plutarch ((O pév “Aplstapyo¢ 
Berke ta Exyn tadta, pohyOets). 
See the Fragment of Dioscorides 
(nzpl ty nap’ ‘Onno Nopwy) in 
Didot’s Fragmenta Historicor. Gre- 
cor. vol, ii, p. 193, 

1 ¢Oest un tableau idéal, & coup 
wir, que celui de la société Grec- 
que dans les chants qui portent 
le nom d’Homére: et pourtant 
cette société y est toute entidre 
reproduite, avec la rusticité, la 
férocité de ses muurs, ses bonnes 
et ses mauvaises passions, sans 
dessein de faire particulidrement 
ressortir, de célébrer tel ou tel de 
ses mérites, de ses avantages, ou 


VOL, It 


de laisgser dans l’ombre ses vices 
et ses maux. Oe mélange du bien 
et du mal, du fort et du faible— 
cette simultanéité didées et de 
sentimens en apparence contraires 
—cette variédté, cette incohérence, 
ce développement inégal de la 
nature et de la destinéde humaine 
—o’est précisément l& ce qu’il y 
ade plus poétique, car c’est le 
fond méme des choses, c’est la 
vérité sur homme et le monde: 
et dans les peintures idéales qu’en 
veulent faire la poésie, le roman 
et méme l'histoire, cet ensemble, 
si divers ot pourtant siharmonioeux, 
doit se retrouver: sans quoi l’idéal - 
véritable y manque aussi bien que 
la réalité.” (@uizot, Cours d’His- 
toire Moderne, Legon 7°, vol. i 
Pp. 285.) 
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CHAPTER L 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND LIMITS OF GREECE. 


Grusce Proper lies between the 36th and 40th parallels 
of north Jatitude, and between the 2istand 26th simits of 
degrees of east longitude. Its greatest length Greece. 
from Mount Olympus to Cape Teenarus may be stated at 
250 English a ; its greatest breadth, from the westcrn 
coast of Akarnania to Marathén in Attica, at 180 miles; 
and the distance eastward from Ambrakia across Pindus 
to the Magnesian mountain Homolé and the mouth of the 
Peneius is about 120 miles. Altogether its area is some- 
what less than that of Portugal.t In regard however to 
all attempts at determining the exact limits of Greece 
proper, we may remark, first, that these limits seem not to 

ave been very precisely defined even among the Greeks 
themselves; and next, that so large a proportion of the 
Hellens were distributed among islands and colonies, and 
so much of their influence upon the world in general pro- 
duced through their colonies, as to render the extent of 
their original domicile a matter of comparatively little 
moment to verify. 7 

' he chain called Olympus and the Cambunian moun- 
tains, ranging east and west and commencing with the 
ANgean Sea or the Gulf of Therma near the fortieth degree 
of north latitude, is prolonged under the name x... 
of Mount Lingon until it touches the Adriatic boundary of 
at the Akrokeraunian promontory. The country Greece— 
south of this chain comprehended all that in 7” 


“4' Compare Strong, Statistics of Kruse, Hellas, vol, i. ch. 8, p. 
the Kingdom of Greece, p. 2; and 196, Bus | 2 


2 
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ancient times was regarded as Greece or Hellas proper, 
but it also soimprehented something more. Hellas proper! 
(or continuous Hellas, to use the language of Skylax and 
Dikearchus) was understood to begin wkh the town and 
Gulf of Ambrakia: from thence northward to the Akroker- 
aunian ee lay the land called by the Greeks 
Epirus—occupied by the Chaonians, Molossians, and Thes- 
protians, who were termed Epirots and were not esteemed 
to belong to the Hellenic aggregate. Thig at least was 
the general understanding, though Mtolians and Akarna- 
nians in their more distant sections seem to have been not 
less widely removed from the full type of Hellenism than 
the Epirots were; while Herodotus is inclined to treat even 
Molossians and Thesprotians as Hellens,? 
Ata ae about midway between the Augean and 
Scardus onian seas, Olympus and Lingon are traversed 
and Pindus, nearly at right angles by the still longer and 
vaster chain called Pindus, which stretches ina line rather 
west of north from the northern side of the range of 
Olympus. The system to which these mountains belong 
seems to begin with the lofty masses of greenstone com- 
prised under the name of Mount Scardus or Scordus 
Schardagh),? which is divided only by the narrow cleft 
containing the river Drin from the limestone of the Albanian 


' Diksearoh, 31, p. 460, ed. Fuhr: — 

‘H 8 ‘EDAde ard tHe’Apfpaxtas 

elvat Soxei 

Madtota ouvsyhs 10 mépag adth co’ 

Epyetar 
"Ent .tov norapo, IIqverdyv, we Ore 
Aéag pagar, 
"Ocog te Mayvitwy ‘Opedrny xexd7- 
EVO 

Skylax, 6,35.—’ApBoaxta—évredbe, 
&pystar 7 Edd ae ouveyte etvar péyor 
Hyvelwu nordpov, xat ‘Oporto May- 
WATIATS Rohews, A katt napa toy 
TOTAPLOV. 

2 Herod. 1.146; ii. 56. The Mo- 
lossian Alkén passes for a Hellen 
(Herod. yi. 127). 

3 The, mountain systems in an- 
cient Macedonia and Ilyricum, 
north of Olympus, have been yet 
but imperfeotly examined: see 
Dr. Griesebach, Reise durch Ru- 


melien und nach Brussa im Jahre 
1889, vol. ii. ch. 18, p. 112 segq. 
(Gotting, 1841), which contains 
much instruction respecting tho 
real relations of these mountains 
as oompared with the different 
ideas and representations of them. 
The words of Strabo (lib. vil. Ex- 
cerpt. 3, ed. Tzchucke), that Scar- 
dus, Orbélus, Rhodopé, and 
Hemus extend in a straight line 
from the Adriatic to the Buxine, 
are incorrect.. 

See Leake’s Travels in Northern 
Greece, vol. i. p. 335: the pass of 
Tschangon near Castoria (through - 
which the river Devol passes from 
the eastward to fall into the 
Adriatic on the westward) is the 
only cleft in this long chain from 
the river Drin in the north down 
to the centre of Greece. 
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Alps. From the southern face of Olympus, Pindus strikes 
off nearly southward, forming the ie between 
Thessaly and Epirus, and sending forth about the 39th 
degree of latitude the lateral chain of Othrys—which latter 
takes an easterly course, reaching the sea between Thessaly 
and the northern coast of Euboa. Sonthward of Othrys, 
the chain of Pindus under the name of Tymphréstus still 
continues, until another lateral chain, called Gita, projects 
from it again towards the east,—forming the lofty coast 
immediately south of the Maliac Gulf, with the narrow 
road of Thermopyle between the two—and terminating at 
the Euboean strait. At the point of junction with Gita 
the chain of Pindus forks into two branches; one striking 
to the westward of south, and reaching across /tolia, 
under the names of Arakynthus, Kurius, Korax and 
Taphiassus, to the promontory called Antirrhion, situated 
on the northern side of the narrow entrance of the Corin- 
thian Gulf, over against the corresponding promontory of 
Rhion in Peloponnesus—the other tending south-east, and 
forming Parnassus, Helicon, and Kitherén; indeed Mgaleus 
and Hymettus, even down to the southernmost cape of 
Attica, Sunium, may be treated as a continuance of this 
chain. From the eastern extremity of Gta, also, a range 
of hills, inferior in height to the preceding, takes its de- 
parture in a south-easterly direction, under the _ thes ox- 
various names of Knémis, Ptéon, and Teuméssus, tension and 
It is jomed with Kitherén by the lateral com- {{#e™* 
munication, ranging from west to east, called through 
Parnés; while the celebrated Pentelikus, abun- Q°0%°". 4 
dant in marble quarries, constitutes its con- Pelopon- 
necting link, to the south of Parnés, with the "°*"* 
chain from Kitherén to Sunium. 

From the promontory of Antirrhion the line of 
mountains crosses into Peloponnesus, and stretches in a 
southerly direction down to the extremity of the peninsula 
called Tsenarus, now Cape Matapan. Forming the bound- 
ary between Elis with Messenia on one side, and Arcadia 
with Laconia on the other, it bears the successive names 
of Olenus, Panachaikus, Pholoé, Erymanthus, Lykeus, 
Parrhesius, and Taygetus. Another series of mountains 
strikes off from Kitherén towards the south-west, con- 
stituting under the names of Geraneia and Oneia the high 
ground which first sinks down into the depression forming 
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the Isthmus of Corinth, and then rises again to spread 
itself in Peloponnesus. One ofits branches tends westward 
along the north of Arkadia, comprising the Akrokorinthus 
or citadel of Corinth, the high peak of Kylléne, the 
mountains of Aroanii and Lampeia, and ultimately joining 
Erymanthus and Pholoé—while the other branch strikes 
southward towards the south-eastern cape of Peloponnesus, 
the formidable Cape Malea or St. Angelo,—and exhibits 
itself under the successive names of Apesas, Artemisium, 

Parthenium, Parnén, Thornax, and Zaréx. 
From the eastern extremity of Olympus, in a direction 
rather to the eastward of south, stretches the 


Peon range of mountains first called Ossa and after- 
& ote wards Pelion, down to the south-eastern corner 


of Thessaly. Thelong, lofty, andnaked backbone 
of the island of Euboea may be viewed as a continuance 
both of this chain and of the chain of Othrys: the line is 
farther prolonged by a series of islands in the Archipelago, 
Andros, Ténos, Mykonos, and Naxos, belonging to the group 
called the Cyclades or islands encircling the sacred centre 
of Delos. Of these Cyclades others are in like manner a 
continuance of the chain which reaches to Cape Sunium— 
Keds, Kythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos join on to Attica, 
as Andros does to Euboa, And we might even consider 
the great island of Kréte as a prolongation of the system 
of mountains which breasts the winds and waves at Cape 
Malea, the island of or aaa forming the intermediate link 
between them. Skiathus, Skopelus, and Skyrus, to the 
north-east of Euboa, also mark themselves out as outlying 
peaks of the range comprehending Pelion and Eubcea.! 
By this brief sketch, which the reader will naturall 

compare with one of the recent maps of the country, it will 
be seen that Greece proper is among the most mountainous 
territories in Kurope. For although it is convenient, in 
giving a systematic view of the face of the country, to group 
the multiplicity of mountains into certain chains or ranges, 


1 For the general sketch of the 
mountain system of Hellas, see 


Kruse,- Hellas, vol. i. ch. 4, p. 


280—200; Dr. Oramer, Geography 
of Ancient Greece, vol. i. p. 3—8. 
' Bespecting the northern regions, 
Epirus, Diyria, ‘and Macedonia, 


O. Miiller, in his short but valu. 
able treatise Ueber die Makedoner, 
p. 7 (Berlin, 1825), may be con- 
sulted whith advantage. This 
treatise is annexed to the English 
translation of his History of the 
Dorians by Sir G. 0. Lewis. 
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founded upon approximative uniformity of direction; yet 
in point of fact there are s0 many ramifications and dis- 

ersed peaks—so vast a number of hills and crags of 
i fferent magnitude and elevation—that a espe 
small proportion of the surface is left for level ground. 
Not only few continuous plains, but even few continuous 
valleys, exist throughout all Greece proper. The largest 
spaces of level ground are seen in Thessaly, in Attolia, in 
Ane western portion of Peloponnesus, and in Beotia; but 
irregular mountains, valleys, frequent but isolated, land- 
locked basins and declivities, which often occur but seldom 
last long, form the character of the country. ! 

The islands of the Cyclades, Eubcea, Attica, and Laco- 
nia, consist for the most part of micaceous schist, Geological 
combined with and often covered by crystalline features. 
granular limestone.2 The centre and west of Peloponnesus, 
as well as the country north of the Corinthian Gulf from 
the Gulf of Ambrakia to the strait of Euboa, present a 
calcareous formation, varying in different localities as to 
colour, consistency, and hardness, but generally belonging 
or approximating to the chalk: it is often very compact, but 
is distinguished in a marked manner from the crystalline 
limestone above-mentioned. The two loftiest summits in 
Greece3 (both however lower than Olympus, estimated at 
9700 feet) exhibit this formation—Parnassus which attains 
8000 feet, and the point of St. Elias in Taygetus, which is 


‘Omar. I, 


3 Out of the 47,600,000 stremas 
(=12,000,000 English acres) inclu- 
ded in the present kingdom of 
G reece, 26,500,000 go to mountains, 
rocks, rivers, lakes and forests— 
and ‘21,000,000 to arable land, vine- 
yards, olive and currant grounds, 
tio. By arable land is meant land 
of cultivation ; fora comparatively 
small portion of it is actually 
cultivated at present. (Strong, 
Btatistics of Greece, p. 2, London 
1842.) 

The modern kingdom of Greece 
does nqt include Thessaly, The 
epithet xotkd¢ (hollow) is applied 
to several of the chief Grecian 
states—xoth} Hitc, xowkh Aaxedai- 
poy, xov).by ‘Apyos, &0, 


Képwv9o¢ dppha te xat xorralverat, 
Strabo, viii. p. 381. 

The fertility of Bootia is no- 
ticed in Strabo, ix. p. 400, and in 
the valuable fragment of Dikmar- 
chus, Blog ‘EAkabos, p. 140, ed. 
Fuhr. 

2 For the geological and mine- 
ralogical character of Greece, sea 
the survey undertaken by Dr. Fied- 
ler, by orcers of the present go- 
vernment of Greece, in 1834 and 
the following years (Reise durch 
alle Theile deg Kénigreichs Grie- 
chenland, im Auftrag der K. G. 
Regierung in den Jahren 1834 bis 
1837, especially vol. fi. p. 512— 
580), 

* Griesebach, Réisen durch Ru- 
melien, vol. fi, ch. 13, p. 124, 
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not less than 7800 feet. Clay-slate and conglomerates of 
sand, lime and clay are found in many parts: a close and 
firm conglomerate of lime composes the Isthmus of Corinth: 
loose deposits of pebbles, and calcareous breccia, occupyalso 
some portions of the territory. But the most important 
and essential elements of the Grecian soil consist of the 
diluvial and alluvial formations, with which the troughs 
and basins are filled up, resulting from the decomposition 
of the older adjoining rocks. In these reside the produc- 
tive powers of the country, and upon these the grain and 
vegetables for the subsistence of the people coe he The 
mountain regions are to a great degree barren, destitute at 
present of wood or any useful vegetation, though there is 
reason to believe that they were better wooded in antiquity: 
in many parts, however, and especially in Atolia and Akar- 
nania, they afford plenty of timber, and in all parts pasture 
for the cattle during summer, at a time when the plains are 
thoroughly burnt up.! For other articles of food, depen- 
dence must be had on the valleys, which are occasionally of 
singular fertility. The low grounds of Thessaly, the valley 
of the Kephisus and the borders of the lake Kopais in 
Beeotia, the western portion of Elis, the plains of Stratus 
on the confines of Akarnania and /Xtolia, and those near 
the river Pamisus in Messenia, both are now and were in 
ancient times remarkable for their abundant produce. 
Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is another 
serious inconvenience to which the low grounds 


Irregula- 

rity “ot the of Greece are exposed,—the want of a supply of 
Grecian = water at once adequate and regular.2 Abun- 
rivers dry dance of rain falls during the autumnal and 
n summer, 


winter months, little or none during the summer; 


1 In passing through the valley 
between (ta and Parnassus, going 
towards Elateia, Fiedler observes 
the striking change in the charac- 
ter of the country: “Romelia (i. e. 
Akarnania, Mtolia, Ozolian Lokris, 
&c.), woody, well-watered, and 
covered with a good soil, ceases 
at once and precipitously; while 
craggy limestone mountains of a 
white grey colour exhibit the cold 
character of Attica and the Morea.” 
(Reise, i. p. 213.) 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo 


conceives even the xediov nupngde . 
pov of Thebes as having in its 
primitive state been covered with 
wood (v. 227). 

The best timber used by the an- 
cient Greeks came from Macedonia, 
the Euxine, and the Propontis: 
the timber of Mount Parnassus 
and of Eub@a was reckoned very 
bad; that of Arcadia better (Theo- 
phrast. v. 2, 1; iii. 9). 

2? Bee Fiedler, Reise, &c. vol. i, 
pp. 84, 219, 362, &c. 

Both Fiedler and Strong (Sta- 
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while the naked limestone of the numerous hills neither 
absorbs nor retains moisture, so that the rain runs off as 
rapidly as it falls. Springs are not numerous.! Most rivers 
are torrents in early spring, and dry before the end of 
summer: the copious combinations of the ancient language 
designated the winter torrent by a special and separate 
word.? The most considerable rivers in the country are, 
the Peneius, which carries off all the waters of Thessaly, 
finding an exit into the #gean through the narrow defile 
which parts Ossa from Olympus,—and the Acheléus, which 
flows from Pindus in a south-westerly direction, separating 
AAtolia from Akarnania and emptying itself into the Ionian 
sea: the Euénus also takes its rise at a more southerly part 
of the same mountain-chain and falls into the same sea more 
to the eastward. The rivers more to the southward are 
unequal and inferior. Kephisus and Asépus in Bootia, 
Pamisus in Messenia, maintain each a languid stream 
throughout the summer; while the Inachus near Argos, 
and the Kephisus and Ilissus near Athens, present a scanty 
reality which falls short still more of their great poetical 
celebrity. The Alpheius and the Spercheius are consider- 
able streams—the Acheléus is still more important.’ The 
ey of mud which its turbid stream brought down and 

eposited, occasioned a sensible increase of the land at its 
embouchure, within the observation of Thucydidés.4 

But the disposition and properties of the Grecian 

territory, though not maintaining permanent rivers, are 
favourable to the multiplication of Jakes and », quent 
marshes. There are numerous hollows ond marshes 
enclosed basins, out of which the water can find 24 !#kes. 
no superficial escape, and where, unless it makes for itself 
a subterranean passage through rifts in the mountains, it 
remains either as a marsh or a lake according to the time 
of year. In Thessaly we find the lakes Nessénis and Bebéis; 


tistics of Greece, p. 169) dwell with 
great reason upon the inestimable 
value of Artesian wells for the 
country. 


extreme temporary fulness and 
violence, with absolute dryness 
(Kriegk, Schriften zur allgemei- 
nen Hrdkunde, p. 201, Leipzig 


1 Ross, Reise anf den Griechi- 
schen Inseln, vol.i, letter 2, p. 12, 
2 The Greek language seems to 
stand singular in the expression 
yetuappote—the Wadye of Arabia 
manifest tho like alternation, of 


1840). 

* Most of the Echinades now rise 
out of dry land, which has accu- 
mulated at the mouth of the 
Acheléus. 

4 Thucydid. fi 102. 
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in Aitolia, between the Achel6bus and Euénus, Strabo men- 
tions the lake of Trichénis, besides several other lakes, 
which it is difficult to identify individually, though the 
quantity of ground covered by lake and marsh is asa whole 
very considerable, In Bootia are situated the lakes Kopais, 
Hyliké, and Harma; the first of the three formed chiefly 
by the river Kephisus, flowing from Parnassus on the north- 
west, and shaping for itself a sinuous course through the 
mountains of Phokis. On the north-east and east, the lake 
Kopais is bounded by the high land of Mount Ptéon, which 
intercepts its communication with the Strait of Hubea. 
Through the limestone of this mountain the water has 
either found or forced several subterraneous cavities, by 
which it obtains a partial egress on the other side of the 
rocky hill and then flows into the strait. The Katabothra, 
as they were termed in antiquity, yet exist, but in an imper- 
fect and half-obstructed condition, Even in antiquity how- 
ever they never fully sufficed to carry off the surplus waters 
of the Kephisus; for the remains are still found of an arti- 
ficial tunnel, pierced through the whole breadth of the rock, 
and with perpendicular apertures at proper intervals to let 
in the air from above. This tunnel—one of the most inter- 
esting remnants of antiquity, since it must date from the 
prosperous days of the old Orchomenus, anterior to its 
absorption into the Bootian league, as well as to the pre- 
ponderance of Thebes— is now choked up and rendered 
useless. It may perhaps have been designedly obstructed 
by the hand of an enemy. The scheme of Alexander the 
Great who commissioned an engineer from Chalkis to re- 
open it, was defeated first by dscontonts in Bootia, and 
ultimately by his early death. 

Lhe Katabothra of the lake Kopais are a specimen of 
pains the phenomenon so frequent in Greece—lakes 
ranean and rivers finding for themselves subterranean 
course of nassages through the cavities in the limestone 
rivers, out : . 
ot land: rocks, and even pursuing their unseen course 
prckes for a considerable distance before they emerge 

ea to the light of day. In Arcadia, especially, several 
remarkable examples of subterranean water-communication 
occur: this central region of Peloponnesus presents a cluster 
of such completely enclosed valleys or basins. ? 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 407. in Morea, vol. ili. pp. 45, 153— 
_ 2Colonel Leake observes(Travels 155), “the plain of Tripolitza 
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It will be seen from these circumstances, that Greece, 
considering its limited total extent, offers but little motive 


(ancivntly that of Tegea and 
Mantineia) is by far the greatest 
of that cluster of valleys in the 
centre of Peloponnesus, each of 
which is so closely shut in by 
the intersecting mountains, that 
no outlet is afforded to the waters 
except through the mountains 
themselves,” &c. Respecting the 
Arcadian Orchomenus and its en- 
closed lake with Katabothra, see 
the same work, p. 103: and the 
mountain plains near Corinth, p. 
263, 

Thig temporary disappearance 
of the rivers was familiar to the 
ancient observers—ol xatantvopevot 
<Wy ToTIpwy (Aristot. Meteorolog, 
1,13. Dioddr. xv. 49. Strabo, vi, 
p. 217; viii. p. £89, &c.). 

Their familiarity with this phere 
nomenon was in part the source 
of some geographical suppositions, 
which now appear to us extra- 
vagant, respecting the long subter- 
ranean and submarine course of 
certain rivers, and their reappear. 
ance at very distant points. So- 
pheklés said that the Inachus of 
Akarnania joined the Inachus of 
Argolis; Ibykus the poet affirmed 
that the Asépus near Sikyon had its 
source in Phrygia; the river Indpus 
of the little island of Delos was 
alleged by others to be an effluent 
from the mighty Nile; and the 
rhetor Zdilus, in a panegyrical 
oration to the inhabitants of 
Tenedos, went the length of as- 
suring them that the Alpheius in 
Elis had its source in their island 
(Strabo, vi. p. 271). Not only 
Pindar and other poets (Antigon, 
Caryst. c. 155), but also the his- 
torian Timeug (Timei Frag. 127, 
ed. Gdéller), and Pausanias also 
with the greatest confidence (v. 
7, 2), believed that the fountain 


’ Arethusa at Syracuse was nothing 


else but the reappearance of the 
river Alpheius from Peloponnesus: 
this was attested by the actual 
fact that a goblet or cup (@td)9) 
thrown into the Alpheius had 
come up at the Syracusan fountain, 
which Timeus professed to have 
verified,—but even the arguments 
by which Strabo justifies his dis- 
belief of this tale, show how 
powerfully the phenomena of the 
Grecian rivers acted upon his 
mind. “If (says he, 7. c.) the Al- 
pheius, instead of flowing into the 
sea, fell into some chasm in the 
earth, there would be some plau- 
sibility in supposing that it con- 
tinued its subterranean course as 
far as Sicily without mixing with 
the sea: but since its junction with 
the sea is matter of observation, 
and since there ig no aperture 
visible near the shore to absorb the 
water of the river (otgua tO xata- 
mivoy TO fedpa tod motan0d), so it is 
plain that the water cannot main- 
tain its separation and itssweetness, 
whereas the spring Arethusa is per- 
fectly good to drink.” I have trans- 
lated here the gense rather than 
the words of Strabo; but the 
phenomena of “rivers falling into 
chasms and being drunk up” fora 
time is exactiy what happens in 
Greece, It did not appear to 
Strabo impossible thatthe Alpheius 
might traverse so great a distance 
underground; nor do we wonder 
at this when we learn that a more 
able geographer than he (Hratos- 
thenés) supposed that the marshes 
of Rhinokolura, between the 
Mediterranean and the Red £ 6a. 
were formed by the Euphratés and 
Tigris, which flowed underground 
for the length of ¢000 stadia or 
furlongs (Strabo, xvi. p. 741; 
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and still less of convenient means, for internal communica- 
tion among its various inhabitants. Each village or town- 


ship occupying its plain with the enclosing 


Difficult : yh ; 
of land- mountains,? supplied its own main wants, whilst 
cormuni- the transport of commodities by land was suf- 
transport ficiently difficult to discourage greatly any 
Nn Greece. 


regular commerce with neighbours. Inso farasthe 
face of the interior country was concerned, it seemed as if 
nature had been disposed from the beginning to keep the 


Seidel, Fragm. Eratosth. p. 194): 
compare the story about the 
Euphrates passing underground 
and reappearing in Ethiopia as 
the river Nile (Pau:zan. ii. 5, 8). 
This disappearance and _  reap- 
pearance of rivers connected itself, 
in the minds of ancient physical 
philosophers, with the supposition 
of vast reservoirs of water in the 
interior of the earth, which were 
protruded upwards to the surface 
by some gaseous force (see Seneca, 
Nat. Quest. vi. 8). Pomponius 
Mela mentions an idea of some 
writers, that the source of the Nile 
was to be found, not in our (olxov- 
p-ivn) habitable section of the globe, 
but in the Antichthon, or southern 
continent, and that it lowed under 
the ocean to rise up in Ethiopia 
(Mela, i. 9, 55). 

These views of the ancients, 
evidently based upon the analogy 
of Grecian rivers, are well set 
forth by M. Letronne in a paper 
on the situation of the Terrestrial 
Paradise as represented by the 
Fathers of the Church; cited in A. 
‘von Humboldt, Examen Oritique 
de l’Histoire de la Géographie, 
&c., vol. ili, p. 118-130. 

1“Upon the arrival of the king 
and regency in 1833 (observes Mr. 
Strong), no carriage roads existed 
in Greece; nor were they indeed 
much wanted previously, as down 
to that pegiod not a carriage, 
waggon, or cart, or any other de- 
ecription of vehicles, was to be 


found in the whole country. The 
traffic in general was carried on 
by means of boats, to which the 
long indent:d line of the Grecian 
coast and-its numerous islands | 
afforded every facility. Between 
the seaports and the interior of 
the kingdom, the communication 
was effected by means of beasts | 
of burden, such as mules, horses, 
and camels.” (Statistics of Greece, 
p. 38.) 

This exhibits a retrograde march 
to a point lower than the descrip- 
tion of the Odyssey, where Tele- 
machus and Peisistratus drive their 
chariot from Pylus to Sparta. The 
remains of the ancient roads are 
still seen in many parts of Greece 
(Strong, p. 34). 

2 Dr. Clarke’s description deser- 
ves to be noticed, though his warm 
enlogies on the fertility of the 
soil, taken generally, are not 
borne out by later observers:— 
“The physical phenomena of 
Greece, differing from those of 
any other country, present a series 
of beautiful plains, successively 
surrounded by mountains of lime- 
stone; resembling, although upon 
a larger scale, and rarely accom- 
panied by volcanic products, the 
craters of the Phlegrman fields. 
Everywhere their level surfaces 
seem to have been deposited by 
water, gradually retired or evapo- 
rated; they consist for the most 
part of the richest soil, and their 
produce is yet proverbially abun- 
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perme of Greece socially and politically disunited— 
y providing so many hedges of separation, and so many 
boundaries, generally hard, sometimes impossible, to over- 
leap. One special motive to intercourse, however, arose 
out of this very geographical constitution of the country, 
and its endless alternation of mountain and valley. The 
difference of climate and temperature between the high 
and low grounds is very great; the harvest is secured in 
one place before it is ripe in another, and the cattle find 
during the heat of summer shelter and pasture on the 
hills, ata time when the plains are burnt up.t The practice 
of transferring them from the mountains to the plain ac- 
cording to the change of season, which subsists still as it 
did in ancient times, is intimately connected with the struc- 
ture of the country, and must from the earliest period have 
ee about communication among the otherwise disunited 
villages. 2 
uch difficulties, however, in the internal transit by land 
were to a great extent counteracted by the large proportion 
of coast and the accessibility of the country by sea. The 
prominences and indentations in the line of Grecian coast 
are hardly less remarkable than the multiplicity of eleva- 
tions and depressions which everywhere mark the surface.? 


dant. In this manner stood the 
cities of Argos, Sikyon, Corinth, 
Megara, Eleusis, Athens, Thebes, 
Amphissa, Orchomenus, Cheronea, 
Lebadea, Larissa, Pella, and many 
others.” (Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol, 
li. ch. 4, p. 74.) 

1 Sir W. Gell found, in the 
month of March, summer in the 
low plains of Messenia, spring in 
Laconia, winter in Arcadia (Jour- 
ney in Greece, p. 355—359). 

2 The cold central region (or 
mountain plain—dponédioy) of Tri- 
politza differs in climate from the 
maritime regions of Peloponnesus, 
as much as the south of England 
from the south of France... No 
appearance of apring on the trees 
near Tegea, though not more than 
twenty-four miles from Argos... 
Cattle are sent from thence every 
winter to the maritime plains of 


Flos in Laconia (Leake, Trav. in 
Moréa, vol. i. pp. 88, 98, 197). The 
pasture on Mount Olono (boun- 
dary of Elis, Arcadia, and Achaia) 
is not healthy until June (Leake, 
vol. li, p. 119); compare p. 848, and 
Fiedler, Reise, i. p. 814, 

See also the instructive Inscrip- 
tion of Orchomenus, in Boeckh, 
Staatshaushaltung der Athener, t. 
ii. p. 380. 

The transference of cattle, be- 
longing to proprietors in one state, 
for temporary pasturage in an- 
other, is as old as the Odyasey, 
and is marked by various illustra- 
tive incidents: see the cause of 
the first Messenian war (Diodor. 
Fragm. viii. vol. iv. p. 23, ed. Wess. ; 
Pausan. iv. 4, 2). 

3 “Universa autem (Peloponne- 
sus), velut pensante s#quorum in- 
cursus natura, in montes 76 ex- 
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The shape of Peloponnesus, with its three southern gulfs 


(the Argolic, Laconian and Messenian), was com- 


cone Ge pared by the ancient geographers to the leaf 
ee of a plane-tree: the Pagaswan Gulf on the 
universal. eastern side of Greece, and the Ambrakian Gulf 
eee 4 on the western, with their narrow entrances and 


considerable area, are equivalent to internal 
lakes: Xenophén boasts of the double sea which embraces 
so large a proportion of Attica, Ephorus of the triple sea 
by which Hosaith was accessible from west, north, and 
south—the Eubwan Strait opening a long line of country 
on both sides to coasting navigation.t But the most im- 

ortant of all Grecian gulfs are the Corinthian and the 
Bavonic washing the northern and north-eastern shores of 
Peloponnesus and separated by the narrow barrier of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. ‘The former, especially, lays open 
AMtolia, Phokis, and Bosotia, as well as the whole northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, to water approaeh. Corinth in 
ancient times served as an entrepot for the trade between 
Italy and Asia Minor—goods being unshipped at Lecheum, 
the port on the Corinthian Gulf, and carried by land across 
to Kenchresx, the port on the Saronic: indeed even the 
merchant vessels themselves, when not very large,? were 


tollitur.” (Plin, H. N, iv. 6.) 
Strabo touches, in a striking 
passage (ii. p, 121—122), on the in- 
fluence of the sea in determining 
the shape and boundaries of the 
land: his observations upon the 
great superiority of Europe over 
Asia and Africa in respect of in- 
tersection and interpenetration of 
land by the sea-water are remark- 
able: h pév ovv Edp wan noducyn- 
LOVESTATT Tacwy sott, dc. He does 
not especially name the coast of 
Greece, though his remarks have 
&® more exact bearing upon Greece 
than upon any other country. And 


we may copy ®& passage out of 


Tacitus (Agricol. o. 10), written in 
‘eference to Britain, which applies 
‘ar more precisely to Greece: “nug- 
juam latius dominari mare.... 
1eo litore tenus accrescere aut 
esorberi, sed infinere: penitus et 


ambire, et jugis etiam atque mone 
tibus inseri velut in suo.” 

4 Xenophon, De Vectigal. o. 1; 
Ephor. Frag. 67, ed. Marx; Ste- 
phan. Byz. Bowtla. 

2 Pliny, H. N. iv. 5, about the | 
Isthmus of Corinth: “Lechas hino,. 
Oenchres illinc, angustiarum 
termini, longo et ancipitinavium 
ambitu (#. e. round Oape Malea), 
quas magnitudo plaustris transvché 
prohibet: quam ob causam perfo- 
dere navigabili alveo angustias 
eas tentavere Demetrius rex, dice 
tator Oesar, Oaius princeps, Do- 
mitius Nero—infausto (ut omnium. 
exitu patuit) incepto.” | 

The Siodxde, less than four miles 
across, where ships were drawn 
across, if their size permitted, 
stretched from Lecheum on the 
Corinthian Gulf, to Schonus, a 
little eastward of Kenchres, on: 


a 
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gonveyed across by the same route. It was accounted a 
prodigious advantage to escape the necessity of sailing 
round Cape Malea: and the violent winds and currents 
which modern experience attests to prevail around that 
formidable promontory, are quite sufficient to justify the 
apprehensions of the ancient Greek merchant, with his 
imperfect apparatus for navigation. 1 

It will thus appear that there was no part of Greece 
Proper whica esa be considered as out of reach of the 
sea, while most parts of it were convenient and easy of ac- 
cess: in fact, the Arcadians were the only large section of 
the Hellenic name (we may add the Doric Tetrapolis and 
the mountaineers along the chain of Pindus and Tymphrés- 
tus) who were altogether without a seaport.2 But Greece 


Proper constituted only a fraction of the entire. 
Hellenic world, during the historical age; there 
were the numerous islands, and still more numer-. 
ous continental colonies, all located as indepen- 
dent intruders on distinct points of the coast,3 in 


Sea-com- 
munication 
essential 
for the 
islands and 
oolonies. 


the Euxine, the Higean, the Mediterranean and the Adriatic; 


the Sarénic Gulf (Strabo, viii. p. 
880). Strabo (viil. p. 335) reckons 
the breadth of the S:0Axos at forty 
stadia (about 4°/, Englitsh miles); 
the reality, according to Leake, is 
3}, English miles (Travelsin Morea, 
vol. ji ch, xxix. p. 297), 

‘The north wind, the Htesian 
wind of the ancients, blows strong 
in the Augean nearly the whole 
summer, and with especially dan- 
gerous violence at three points,— 
under Karystos, the southern cape 
of Euboa, near Cape Malea, and 
in the narrow strait between the 
islands of Ténos, Mykonos, and 
Délos (Ross, Reisen auf den Grie- 
chischen Inseln, vol. i. p. 20). See 
also: Colonel Leake’s account of 
the terror of the Greek boatmen 
from-the gales and currents round 
Mount Athos: the canal cut by 
Xerxes through the isthmus was 
justified by sound reasons (Travels 
in Northern Greece, vol. iii..c, 4, 
_p. 148). 

2 The Periplus of Skylax enu- 
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merates every section of the Greek 
name, with the insignificant ex- 
ceptions noticed in the text, as 
partaking of the line of coast; it 
even mentions Arcadia (c. 45), be- 
cause at that time Lepreum had 
shaken off the supremacy of Elis, 
and was confederated with the 
Arcadians (about 860 B.c.): Le- 
preum possessed about twelve 
miles of coast, which therefore count 
as Arcadian. | 

* Cicero (De Republicd, ii. 24, 
in the fragments of that lost trea- 
tise, ed. Maii) noticed emphati- 
cally both the general maritime 
accessibility of Grecian towns, 
and the effects of that circumstance 
on Grecian character:—“Quod de 
Corintho dixi, id haud scio an 
liceat de cunct& Greoi& verissime: 
“dicere. Namet ipsa Peloponnesus. 
fere tota in- mari est: nec preter 
Phiiuntios ulli sunt, quorum agri 
non contingant mare: et extra 
Peloponnesum Ainianes et Dores 
et Dolopes soli absunt a mari, 


a 
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and distant from each other by the space which separates 
Trebizond from Marseilles. All these various cities were 
cemheed in the name Hellas, which implied no geo- 
grap ical continuity: all prided themselves on Hellenic 
lood, name, religion and mythical ancestry. As the only 
communication between them was maritime, so the sea, ime 
portant even if we look to Greece Proper exclusively, was 
the sole channel for transmitting ideas and improvements, 
as well as for maintaining sympathies, social, political, ree 
ligious, and literary, throughout these outlying members of 
the Hellenic aggregate. 
The ancient phi Gophers and legislators were deoply 
Views of impressed with the contrast between an inlan 


the ancient and a maritime city: in the former, simplicity 
Pavbers on and uniformity of life, tenacity of ancient habits 
the in- and dislike of what is new or foreign, great force 
fluence of of exclusive sympathy and narrow range both 
habits ‘ond of objects and ideas; in the latter, variety and 


novelty of sensations, expansive imagination, tole- 
ration, and occasional preference for extraneous customs, 
eater activity of the individual and corresponding mutabi- 
ity of the state. This distinction stands prominent in the 
many comparisons instituted between the Athens of Pe- 
riklés and the Athens of the earlier times down to Solén. 
Both Plato and Aristotle dwell upon it emphatically—and 
the former especially, whose genius conceived the com- 
prehensive scheme of prescribing beforehand and ensuri 
in practice the whole course of idividual thought 
and feeling in his imaginary community, treats maritime 
communication, if pushed beyond the narrowest limits, as 
fatal to the success and permanence of any wise scheme of 
education, Certain it isthat a greatdifference of charac- 


Quid dicam insulas Greoie, ques Compare Ofcero, Epistol. ad 


fluctibus cincte natant pene ipss 
simul cum civitatium institutis et 
moribus? Atque hec quidem, ut 
supra dixi, veteris sunt Grecie. 
Coloniarum vero que est deducts 
a Grails in Asiam, Thraciam, 
Italiam, Sioiliam, Africam, preter 
unam Magnesiam, quam unds non 
alluat? Ite barbarorum agris quasi 
adtexta quedam videtur ora esse 
Gracie,* . 


Attic. vi. 2, with the reference to 
Dikwarchus, who agreed to a great 
extent in Plato's objections againat 
a maritime site (De Legg. iv. p. 
705; also Aristot. Politic. vii. 5-8). 
The sea (says Plato) is indeed a 
salt and bitter neighbour (pada 
ye py dvtwe dApupdy xal mexpoy 
yertévnpa), though convenient for 
purposes of daily use. 
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ter existed between those Greeks who mingled 514 nag 
much in maritime affairs, and those who did not, petween 
The Arcadian may stand as a type of the pure the land. 
Grecian landsman, with his rustic and illiterate the sea. 
habits'—his diet of sweet chestnuts, barle os i 
cakes and pork (as contrasted with the fish whic an 
formed the chief seasoning for the bread of an Athenian)— 
his superior courage and endurance—his reverence for Lace- 
deemonian headship as an old and customary influence—his 
sterility of intellect and imagination as well as his slackness 
in enterprise—his unchangeable rudeness of relations with 
the gods, which led him to scourge and prick Pan if he came 
back empty-handed from the chase; while the inhabitant of 
Phékeea or Milétus exemplifies the Grecian mariner, eager 
in search of gain—active, skilful, and daring at sea, but in- 
ferior in steadfast bravery on land—more excitable in 
imagination as well as more mutable in character—full of 
omp and expense in religious manifestations towards the 
iohsaian Artemis or the Apolloof Branchids: with a mind 
more open to the varieties of Grecian energy and to the 
refining influences of Grecian civilization. he Pelopon- 
nesians generally, and the Lacedemonians in particular, ap- 
proached to the Arcadian type—while the Athenians of 
the fifth century s.c. stood foremost in the other; super- 
adding to it however a delicacy of taste, and a predomi- 
nance of intellectual sympathy and enjoyments, which seem 
to have been peculiar to themselves. 
_ The configuration of the Grecian territory, so like in 
many respects to that of Switzerland, produced meets of 
two effects of great moment upon the character the conf- 
and history of the people. In the first place, it S77Gt03, 
materially strengthened their powers of defence: upon the 
it shut up the country against those invasions Poitical 
from the interior which successively subjugated the inha- 
all their continental colonies; and it at the same °!*82** 


1 Hekateus, Fragm. ‘Apzabixdy Tavixe paoriodorsy Ste xpi corte 


Setnvov.... pales xal Sera xpéa. napelry 
Herodot. 1.66. Badravypdyor dvipec, Et 8’ dadwe veboare xata pdy ypda 
Theoorit. Id. vii, 106,— _ Rave? dvbyecos 
_ K4y pido teb6’ dp8qc, cb Tay otis, Anxvopevos xvdeaio, &o. 
_ path to naidec The alteration of Xiot, which is 
‘Apxadixal oxtddarcty Od xdheupde obviously out of place, in the 
Tt xal dpoug scholia on this passage, to tno, 


appears unquestionable. 
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time rendered each fraction more difficult to be attacked - 
by the rest, so as to exercise a certain conservative influence 
in assuring the tenure of actual possessors: for the pass of 
Thermopylae between Thessaly and Phokis, that of Ki- 
therén between Bootiaand Attica, orthe mountainous range 
of Oneion and Geraneia along the Isthmus of Corinth, were. 
ositions which an inferior number of brave men could 
old against a much greater force of assailants. But, in 
the next place, while it tended to protect each section of 
Greeks from being conquered, it also kept them political] 
disunited and perpetuated their separate autonomy. It 
fostered that powerful principle ofrepulsion, which disposed 
even the smallest township to constitute itself a olitical 
unit apart from the rest, and to resist all idea of coalescence 
with others, either amicable or compulsory. To a modern 
reader, accustomed to large political aggregations, and 
securities for good government through the representative 
system, it requires a certain mental effort to transport 
himself back to a time when even the smallest town clung 
so tenaciously to its right of self-legislation. Nevertheless 
such was the general habit and feeling of the ancient world, 
throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul. Among the 
Hellens it stands out more conspicuously, for several 
reasons—first, because they seem to have pushed the mul- 
tiplication of autonomous units to an extreme point, seeing 
that, even islands not larger than Peparéthos and Amorgos 
had two or three separate city communities:! secondly, 
because they produced. for the first time in the history of 
mankind, acute systematic thinkers on matters of govern- 
ment, amongst all of whom the idea of the autonomous city’ 
was accepted as the indispensable basis of political specu- 
lation; thirdly, because-this incurable subdivision proved 
finally the cause of their ruin, in spite of pronounced 
intellectual superiority’ over their conquerors; and lastly, 
because incapacity of political coalescence did not preclude 
a powerful and extensive sympathy between the inhabitants 
of all the separate cities, with a constant tendency to fra- 
ternise for numerous purposes, social, religious, recreative, 
intellectual, and wsthetical. Jor these reasons, the inde- 
finite multiplication of self-governing towns, though in 
truth. s phenomenon common to ancient Europe as: con- 
trasted with the Jarge monarchies of Asia, appears more 


1 Skylax, Peripl. 59. 
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marked among the ancient Greeks than elsewhere: and 
‘there cannot be any doubt that they owe it, in a considerable 
degree, to the multitude of insulating boundaries which 
the configuration of their inane presented. 

Nor is it rash to suppose that the same causes may 
have tended to promote that unborrowed intellectual deve- 
lopment for which they stand so conspicuous. Effects 
General propositions respecting the working of ppon thelr 
climate and physical .agencies upon character jectual de- 
are indeed treacherous; for our knowledge of velopment. 
the globe is now sufficient to teach us that heat and cold, 
mountain and plain, sea and land, moist and dry atmosphere, 
are all consistent with the greatest diversities of resident 
men: ‘moreover the contrast between the population of 
(Jreece itself, for the seven centuries preceding the Christian 
wera, and the Greeks of more modern times, is alone enough 
to inculcate reserve in such speculations. Nevertheless 
‘we may venture to note certain improving influences, 
connected with their geographical position, at a time when 
they had no books to study, and no more advanced prede- 
cessors to imitate. We may remark, first, that their position 
‘made them at once mountaineers and mariners, thus sup- 
‘plying them with great variety of objects, sensations, and 
adventures; next, that each petty community, nestled apart 
amidst its own rocks,! was sufficiently severed from the 
rest to possess an individual life and attributes of its own, 
yet not so far as to subtract it from the sympathies of the 
remainder; so that an observant Greek, commercing with 
a great diversity of half-countrymen, whose language he 
understood, and whose idiosyncrasies he could appreciate, 
had access to a larger mass of social and political expe- 
rience than any other man in so pusdvancad an age could 
personally obtain. The Phosnician, superior to the Greek 
on ship-board, traversed wider distances and saw a greater 
number of strangers, but had not the same means of intimate 
communion with a multiplicity of fellows in blood and 
language. His relations, confined to purchase and sale, did 
not comprise that mutuality of action and reaction which 

ervaded the crowd at a Grecian festiva]. The scene which 
ere presented itself was a mixture of uniformity and variety 
highly stimulating to the observant faculties of a man of 


1 Cicero, de .Orator. 1, 44, “Ithacam illam in asperrimis saxulis, 
aicut nidulum, affiixam.” 
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ius,—who at the same time, if he sought to communicate 
own impressions, or to act upon this mingled and diverse 
audience, was forced to shake off what was peculiar to his 
own town or community, and to put forth matter in har- 
mony with the feelings of all. It is thus that we may 
explain in part that penetrating apprehension of human 
life and character, and that power of touching sympathies 
common to all ages and nations, which surprises us so 
much in the unlettered authors of the old epic. Such 
eriodical intercommunion, of brethren habitually isolated 
each other, was the only means then open of procuring 
for the bard a diversified range of experience and a man 
coloured audience; and it was to a great degree the resu 
of geographical causes. Perhaps among other nations 
such facilitating causes might have been found, yet without 
roducing any result comparable to the Iliad and Odyssey. 
ut Homer was nevertheless dependent upon the conditions 
of his age, and we can at least point out those peculiarities 
in early Grecian society without which Homeric excellence 
would never have existed,—the geographical position is 
one, the language another. 

In mineral and metallic wealth Greece was not dis- 
Mineral tinguished. Gold was obtained in considerable 
produc- abundance in the island of Siphnos, which, 
rags throughout the sixth century 3.c., was among 
the richest communities of Greece, and possessed a treasure- 
chamber at Delphi distinguished for the richness of its 
votive offerings. At that time gold was so rare in Greece, 
that the Lacedemonians were obliged to send to the Lydian 
Croesus in order to provide enough of it for the gilding of 
a statue.! It appears to have been more abundant in Asia 
Minor, and the quantity of it in Greece was much multiplied 
by the opening of mines in Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and 
even some parts of Thessaly. In the island of Thasos, too, 
some mines were re-opened with profitable result, which 
had been originally begun, and subsequently abandoned, 
by Pheenician aotélers of an earlier century. From these 
same districts also was procured a considerable amount of 


* 


1 Herodot. i. 59; iii. 57; vi. 46— downwards, were numerous and 
125. Boeckh, Public Economy of valuable; especially those dedica- 
Athens, B. i, ch. 8. ted by Cresus, who (Herodot. i, 

The gold and silver offerings sent 17—52) seems to have surpassed 
to the Delphian temple, even from all predecessors. 
the Homeric times (Tl. ix. 405) 
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silver: while about the beginning of the fifth century B.o., 
the first effective commencement seems to have been made 
of turning to account the rich southern district of Attica, 
called Laureion. Copper was obtained in various parts of 
Greece, especially in Cyprus and Euboa—in which latter 
island was also found the earth called Cadmia, employed for 
the purification of the ore. Bronze was used among the 
Greeks for many purposes in which iron is now employed: 
and even the arms of the Homeric heroes (different in this 
respect from the later historical Greeks) are composed of 
copper, tempered in such a way as to impart to it an 
astonishing hardness. Iron was found in Eubea, Bosdtia, 
and Melos—but still more abundantly in the mountainons 
region of the Laconian Taygetus. There is however no 
part of Greece where the remains of ancient metallur 
appear now so conspicuous, as the island of Seriphos. The 
excellence and varieties of marble, from Pentelikus, Hy- 
mettus, Paros, Karystus, &c., and other parts of the country 
—so essential for purposes of sculpture and architecture 
—are well known.! 

Situated under the same parallels of latitude as the 
coast of Asia Minor, andthe southernmostregions 4, oniet 
of Italy and Spain, Greece produced wheat, bar- produc- 
ley, flax, wine, and oil, in the earliest times of *i°™* 
which we have any knowledge; though the currants, Indian 
corn, silk, and tobacco which the country now exhibits, are 
an addition of more recent times. Theophrastus and other 
authors amply attest the observant and industrious agri- 
culture prevalent among the ancient Greeks, as well as the 
care with which its various natural productions, compre- 
hending a great diversity of plants, herbs, and trees, were 
turned to account. The cultivation of the vine and the 
olive—the latter indispensable to ancient life not merely 
for the purposes which it serves at present, but also from 
the constant habit then prevalent of anointing the body— 
iy sae to have been particularly elaborate; and the many 
different accidents of soil, level, and exposure, which were 
to be found, not only in Hellas Proper, but also among the 
scattered Greek settlements, afforded to observant planters 
materials for study and comparison. The barley-cake seems 

1 Strabo, x. p. 447; xiv. p. 680— vol. i. p. 828. Fiedler, Reisen in 


68. Stephan. Bysz. v. Aldyboc, Griechenland, vol. ii p. 118— 
Aaxedatuwy. Kruse, Hellas, ch.iv. 559. 
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to have been more generally eaten than the wheaten loaf:! 
but one or other of them, together with vegetables and fish 
(sometimes fresh, but more frequently salt), was the common 
food of the population; the Arcadians fed much upon pork, 
‘and the Spartans also consumed animal food, but by the 
Greeks generally fresh meat seems to have been little eaten, 
except at festivals and sacrifices. The Athenians, the most — 
commercial ‘people in Greece Proper, though their light, 
dry, and comparatively poor soil pa excellent barley, 
nevertheless did not grow enough corn for their own con- 
sumption: they imported considerable supplies of corn from 
Sicily, from the coasts of the Euxine,.and the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, and salt fish both from the Propontis and even from 
Gades:? the distance from whence these supplies came, when 
‘we take into consideration the extent of fine corn-land in 
Bootia and Thessaly, proves how little internal trade 
existed between the various regions of Greece Proper. The 
exports of Athens consisted in her figs and other fruit, 
olives, oil—for all of which she was distinguished—together 
with pottery, ornamental manufactures, and the silver from 
her mines at Laureion. Salt-fish doubtless found its way 
more or less throughout all Greece;3 but the population 
of other states in Greece lived more exclusively upon their 
own produce than the Athenians, with less of purcnase and 


1 At the repast provided at the 
public cost for those who dined in 
the Prytanelum of Athens, Solén 
directed barley-cakes for ordinary 
days, wheaten bread for festivals 
(Atheneus, iv. p. 187). 

The milk of ewes and goats was 
in ancient Greece preferred to that 
of cows (Aristot. Hist. Animal. fii. 
15, 5-7); at present also cow’s- 
milk and butter is considered un- 
wholesome in Greece, and is sel- 
dom or never eaten (Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. i. ch. 4. p. 868). 

‘2 Theophrast. Caus. Pl. ix. 2, 
Demosthen adv. Leptin. co. 9. That 
salt-fish from the Propontis and 
from Gades was sold in the mar- 
kets of Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, appears from a 
fragment of the Marikas of Eupo- 
lie (Fr. 28, ed. Meineke; Stephan. 


Byz. v. D'adetpa) :— 
[Joeap’ Hv to t&pryoc, Dpdyrov 
Paderprxdy; 

The Phoenician merchants who 
brought the salt-fish from Gades, 
took back with them Attic pottery 
for sale among the African tribes 
of the coast of Morocco (8kylax,’ 
Peripl. c. 108). 

* Simonidés, Fragm. 109, Gais- 
ford .— 

TIpéofe piv dup’ poo Eywv tpn 

ytiav dovdiay 
"Ty8dc && "Apyoug ele Teyéay 
Epzpoy, &e. 

The Odyssey mentions certain 
inland people who knew nothing 
either of the sea, or of ships, or 
the taste of salt: Pausanias looks 
for them in Epirus (Odyss. xi, 121; 
Pausan, i, 12, 8). 2% 
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salei—a mode of life assisted by the simple domestic econ- 
omy universally prevalent, in which the women not only 
carded and spyn all the wool, but also wove out of it the 
‘clothing and bedding employed in the family. Weaving 
was then considered as much a woman’s business as spinning, 


“and the same feeling and habits still prevail to the present 


day in modern Greece, where the loom is constantly seen 
in the peasants’ cottages, and always worked by women.? 
The climate of Greece appears to be generally described 


by modern travellers in more favourable terms 
Climate— 


. than it was by the ancients, which is easily ex- better and 


\ 


: ee health 
sauties, and transparent atmosphere, so vividly in ancient 


appreciated by an English or a German eye. fimes than 
Herodotus, Hippolvates and Aristotle, treat ~ * "°™’ 
the’ climate of Asia as far more genial and favourable both 
to animal and vegetable life, but at the same time more 
enervating than that of Greece: the latter they speak of 
chiefly in reference to its changeful character and diver- 
sities of local temperature, which they consider as highly 
stimulant to the energies of the inhabitants. There is 
reason to conclude that ancient Greece was much more 
healthy than the same territory is at present, inasmuch as 
if was more industriously cultivated, and the towns both 
more carefully administered and better supplied with water. 
But the differences in respect of healthiness, between one 
portion of Greece and another, appear always to have been 
-considerable, aud this, as well as ie diversities of climate, 
affected the local habits and character of the par- g..44 air. 
ticular sections. Not merely were there great ference 
differences between the mountaineers anid the poo vert of 
inhabitants of the plains‘—between Lokrians, Greece and 
AMtolians, Phokians, Dorians, Btzans and Arca- ®2°tber. 


1 Adtoupyol tz yap elot ITskomov- . of Herodotus and Sophoklés 
v7avot (says Perikles in his speech .(Herod. fi. 85; Soph. Cd. Col. 
to the Athenians at the commen- 340). 
cement of the Peloponnesian war, For the spinning and weaving 
Thucyd. i. 141) xai obte léla obtz of the modern Greek peasant wo- 
tv zor yprpatd eotiy abtotc, &c. men, see Leake, Trav. Morea, vol. 
—dydpre yewpyol xat' ob Ozdacator, i. pp. 13, 18, 223, &c.; Strong, Stat. 
&c, (ib. c. 142). p. 285. 

3In Egypt the men eat at home * Herodot. i. 142; Hippokrat. De 
and wove, while the women did Aére, Loc. et Aq. c. 12-13; Aristot. 
out-door business; both the one Polit. xii. 6, 1. 
and the other excite the surprise *The mountaineers of Atolia 


pees from the classical interest, picturesque more 
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dians, on one hand, and the inhabitants of Attica, Bootia, 
and Elis, on the other—but each of the various tribes which 
went to compose these categories had its peculiarities; and 
the marked contrast between Athenians and Beotians was 
supposed to be represented by the light and heavy atmos- 
phere which they respectively breathed. Nor was this all: 
for even among the Beotian aggregate, every town had its 
own separate attributes, econ as well as moral and poli- 
tical: 1 Oréus, Tanagra, Thespie, Thebes, Anthédén, Hali- 
artus, Koréneia, Onchéstus, and Platea, were known to 
Beeotians each by its own characteristic epithet: and Dike- 
archus even notices a marked distinction between the 
inhabitants of the city of Athens and those in the countr 
of Attica. Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Sikyén, though a 
called Doric, had each its own dialect and peculiarities. 
All these differences, depending in part upon climate, site, 
and other physical considerations, contributed to nourish 
antipathies, and to perpetuate that imperfect cohesion, 
se has already been noticed as an indelible feature in 
ellas. 

The Epirotic tribes, neighbours of the Aitolians and 

Akarnanians, filled the space between Pindus 


Past II. 


Macede. and the Ionian Sea until they joined to the 
nians, Sc. northward the territory inhabited by the powerful 


and barbarous Llyrians. Of these Illyrians the native 
Macedonian tribes appear to have been an outlying section, 
dwelling northward of Theaaaly and Mount Olympus, east- 
ward of the chain by which Pindus is continued, and west- 
ward of the river Axius. The Epirots were comprehended 
under the various denominations of Chaonians, Molossians, 
Thesprotians, Kassopg#ans, Amphilochians, Athamines, 
the Aithikes, Tymphei, Oreste, Parorei, and Atintanes? 


are, at this time ) unable to come 
down into the marshy plain of 
Wrachori, without being taken ill 
after a few days (Fiedler, Reise 
in Griech. i. p. 184). 

1 Dikewarch, Fragm. p. 145, ed. 
Fuhr—Biog ‘Eddddoc. ‘Istopoder 8’ 
of Bow toi ta xaz’ abtods Onapyovta 
Sta axAnpypata Atyovtec tadta— 
Tay wiv aleypoxdépderay xatorusiv 
tv ‘Qowny, tov 8&8 pOdvov év Tav- 
aYpa, thy prdropacxtav ev Beoriate, 


chy S8pw év Onfare, thy mrsovellay 
tv 'Avindov, thy neprepylay ty Ko- 
pwveia, é@v IDdatatare thy adato- 
vetay, toy nupetoy dv Oyynoty, Thy 
dvarcdyctay év “Adidpte. 

About the distinction between 
"AOnvaior and ’Attixol, see the same 
work p. 11. 

* Strabo, vil. pp. 823, 824, 826; 
Thucydid, ii. 68. Theopompus (ap. 
Strab. 1. c.) reckoned 14 Epirotic 
€0v7, 
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—most of the latter being small communities dispersed 
about the mountainous region of Pindus. There was 
however much confusion in the application of the compre- 
hensive name Epirot, which was a title given altogether by 
the Greeks, and given purely upon geographical, not upon 
ethnical considerations. Rpivas seems at first to have 
‘stood opposed to Peloponnesus, and to have signified the 
general region northward of the Gulf of Corinth; and in 
this primitive sense it comprehended the AXttolians and 
Akarnanians, portions of whom spoke a dialect difficult to 
understand, and were not less widely removed than the 
Epirots from Hellenic habits.1 The oracle of Dodona 
forms the point of ancient union between Greeks and 
irots, which was superseded by Delphi as the civilization 

of Hellas developed itself. Nor is it less difficult to dis- 
tinguish Epirots from Macedonians on the one hand than 
from Hellenes on the other; the language, the dress, and 
the fashion of wearing the hair being often analogous, while 
the boundaries, amidst rude men and untravelled tracts, 
were very inaccurately understood.? 

In describing the limits occupied by the Hellenesin 
776 3B.C.. we cannot yet take account of the important 
colonies of Leukas and Ambrakia, established by the 
Corinthians subsequently on the western coast of Epirus. 
The Greeks of that early time seem to comprise the islands 
of Kephallenia, Zakynthus, Ithaka, and Dulichium, but no 
settlement, either inland or insular, farther northward. 

They include farther, confining ourselves to 776 3.c., 
the great mass of islands between the coast of Greece and 
that of Asia Minor, from Tenedos on the north, to Rhodes, 
Krete, and Kythéra southward; and the great islands of 
Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Eubosa, as well as the groups 
called the Sporades, and the Cyclades. Respectin the 
four considerable islands nearer to the coasts of Mace onia 
and Thrace—Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, and Thasos—it 
may be doubted whether they were at that time Isjande in 
hellanised. The Catalogue of the Iliad includes the %gean. 


' Herodot. 1. 146, ii. 56, vi, 127. these regions, the excellent disser- 
2 Strabo, vii. p. 827. tation of O, Miiller above quoted, 
Several of the Epirotic tribes Ueber die Makedoner; appended 
were dbyAwecot,— spoke Greek in to the first volume of the English 
addition to their native tongue. translation of his History of the 
See, on all the inhabitants of MDoriana, 
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under Agamemnédn contingents from Agina, Kubwa, Krete, 
Karpathus, Kasus, Kés, and Rhodes; in the oldest epical 
testimony which we possess, these islands thus appear 
inhabited by Greeks; but the others do not occur in the 
Catalogue, and are never mentioned in such manner as to 
enable us to draw any inference. Euboa ought perhaps 
rather to be looked upon as a portion of Grecian mainland 
(from which it was only separated by a strait narrow enough 
to be bridged over) than as an island. But the last five 
islands named in the Catalogue are all either wholly or 
partially Doric: no Ionic or Molic island appears in it: 
these latter, though it was among them that the poet sung, 
appear to be represented by their ancestral heroes who 
come from Greece Proper. : 
The last element to be included, as going to make up 
Greeks on the Greece of 776 B.c., is the long string of Doric, 
the coast of Ionic and AXolic settlements on the coast of Asia 
Asia Minor. Minor—occupying a space bounded on the north 
by the Troad and the region of Ida, and extending south- 
ward as far as the peninsula of Knidus. Twelve con- 
tinental cities, over and above the islands of Lesbos and 
Tenedos, are reckoned by Herodotus as ancient Molic 
foundations—Smyrna, Kymé, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Tém- 
nos, Killa, Notium, Augireessa, Pitana, Auge, Myrina, and 
Gryneia. Smyrna, having been at first Avolic, was after- 
wards acquired through a stratagem by Jonic inhabitants, 
and remained permanently Ionic. Phokewa, the northern- 
most of the Ionic settlements, bordered upon olis: 
Klazomensz, Erythre, Teds, Lebedos, Kolophén, Priéné, 
Myus, and Milétus, continued the Ionic name to the south- 
ward. These, together with Samos and Chios, formed the 
Panionic federation.1 To the south of Milétus, after a 
considerable interval, lay the Doric establishments of 
Myndus, Halikarnassus, and Knidus: the two latter, together 
with the island of Kés and the three townships in Rhodes, 
constituted the Doric Hexapolis, 6r communion of six 
cities, concerted primarily with a view to religious purposes, 
but producing a secondary effect analogous to political 
federation. | . 
_ Such then is the extent of Hellas, as it stood at the 
commencement of the recorded Olympiads. To draw a 


1 Herodot. i, 143—150, 
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picture even for this date, we possess no authentic materials, 
and are obliged to antedate statements which belong to a 
later age: and this consideration inight alone suffice to show 
how uncertified are all delineations of the Greece of 1183 
sare the supposed epoch of the Trojan war, four centuries 
earlier. , 
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CHAPTER IL. 


THE HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY,IN THE EARLY 
HISTORICAL TIMES. 


Tux territory indicated in the last it ROE of Mount 
Olympus, and south of the line which connects the city of 
Ambrakia with Mount Pindus,—was occupied during the 
historical period by the central stock of the Hellens or 
Greeks, from which their numerous outlying colonies were 
planted out. 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled themselves 
The Hel- Hellens, and were recognised as such by each 
lens gene- other: all glorying in the name as the prominent 
rally.— A ae 
Barbarians Symboloffraternity,—all describing non-Hellenic 
—the word men or cities by a word which involved associa- 
used as an- ,. . 
tithesis to tions of repugnance. Our term barbarian, bor- 
Hellens. rowed from this latter word, does not express 
the same idea; for the Greeks spoke thus indiscriminately 
of the extra-Hellenic world with all its inhabitants, ! what- 
ever might be the gentleness of their character, and 
whatever might be their degree of civilization, The rulers 
and people of Egyptian Thebes with their ancient and 
gigantic monuments, the wealthy Tyriansand Carthaginians, 
the phil-Hellene Arganthonius of Tartéssus, and the 
well-disciplined patricians of Kome (to the indignation 
of old Cato),? were all comprised in it. At first it seemed 
to have expressed more of repugnance than of contempt, 
and repugnance especially towards the sound of a foreign 


4 See the protest of Eratosthenés 
against the continuance of the 
classification into Greak and Bar- 
barian, after the latter word had 
come to imply rudeness (ap. Strabo. 
fi. p. 66; Eratosth. Fragm. Seidel. 
p. 85). 

2 Cato, Fragment. ed. Lion. p. 
46: ap. Plin, H, N. xxii. 1. A re- 
markable extract from Cato’s letter 
to his son, intimating his strong 
antipathy to the Greeks; he pro- 


scribes their medicine altogether, 
and admits only a slight taste of 
their literature:—“‘quod bonum 
sit eorum literae inspicere, non 
perdiscere,.... Jurarunt inter se, 
Barbaros necare omnes medicin&, 
sed hoc ipsum meércede faciunt, ut 
fides iis sit et facile disperdant. 
Nos quoque dictitant Barbaros et 
spurios, nosque magis quam alios, 
Opicos appellatione fodant.” 
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lan et Afterwards a feeling of their own superior 
intelligence (in part well-justified) arose among the Greeks, 
and their term barbarian was used 80 as to janie a low state 
of the temper and intelligence: in which sense it was 
retained by the semi-hellenised ‘Romans, as the proper 
antithesis to their state of civilization. The want of a 
suitable word, corresponding to barbarian as the Greeks 
originally used it, is so inconvenient in the description of 
Grecian phenomena and sentiments, that I may be obliged 
occasionally to use the word in its primitive sense. 

- The Hellens were all of common blood and parentage, 
—were all descendants of the common patriarch Hellen. 
In treating of the historical Greeks, we have to accept this 
as a datum: it represents the sentiment under the influence 
of which they moved and acted. It is placed by ..1,..,, 
Herodotus in the front rank, as the chief of those aggregate— 
four ties which bound together the Hellenic how held 
aggregate: 1. Fellowship of blood: 2. Fellowship i Feliow- 
of language; 3. Fixed domiciles of gods, and ship ot 
sacrifices, common to all; 4. Like manners and °°" 
dispositions. 

These (say the Athenians in their reply to the Spartan 
envoys, in the very crisis of the Persian invasion) “Athens 
will never disgrace herself by betraying.” And Zeus Hel- 
lenius was recognised as the god watching over and enfor- 


cing the fraternity thus constituted? 


1 Kapdy fyyjeato BapBapopwvey, 
Homer, Iliad, ii. 867. Homer does 
not use the word Bdpfapot, or any 
words signifying either a Hellen 
generally ora non-Hellen generally 
(Thucyd. i, 4). Compare Strabo, 
vili. p. 870; and xiv. p. 662. 

Ovid reproduces the primitive 
sense of the word Bépiapo, when 
he speaks of himself as an exile at 
Tomi (Trist. v. 10—87) :— 

“Barbarns hic ego sum, quia non 

intelligor ulli.” 
The Egyptians had a word in their 
language the exact equivalent of 
BdpRapoc in this sense (Herod. ii. 
158). 

2 Herod. viii, 144. ... td ‘EXA»- 
vindy ddy Spatpdy te xal dudyhwacoy, 
nal Oeddyidpdpatad te xotva xal Ouotar, 


Hoea te dudtpona ty npoddtac 7e- 
véeGar "AGnvatoug obx dv ed Eyor. 
(Ib. ix. 7.) ‘Hysic 88, Ala te ‘EAAn- 
viov alscOdvrec, xal ty ‘EAAdda Sa1- 
vov noteDpevot mpodotvar, co, 

Compare Dikearch. Fragm. p. 147, 
ed. Fuhr.; and Thucyd. ili. 59—r¢& 
xowd twy ‘Eddivwy vont... Geode 
cove dpofwudoue xal xotvobe twy 
“EdAnvwy: also the provision about 
the xotva iepd in the treaty be- 
tween. Sparta and Athens (Thue. v. 
18; Strabo, ix. p. 419). 

It was a part of the proclamation 
solemnly made by the Eumolpida, 
prior to the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, “All non- 
Hellens to keep away”—slpyectas 
t@y lepdy (Isocrates, Orat. iv. 
Panegyr. p. 74). 
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: Hekateus, Herodotus, and Thucydidés,: all believed 

that there had been an ante-Hellenic period, when different 
languages, mutually unintelligible, were spoken between 
Mount Olympus and Cape Malea. However this may be, 
during the historical times the Greek language was univer- 
sal throughout these limits—branching out however into 
a great variety of dialects, which were roughly classified 
by later literary men into Ionic, Doric, Holic, and Attic. 
2. Common But the classification presents a semblance of 
language. yegularity, which in point of fact does not seem 
to have been realised; each town, each smaller subdivision 
of the Hellenic name, having peculiarities of dialect be- 
longing to itself. Now the lettered men who framed the 

uadruple division took notice chiefly, if not exclusively, of 
the written dialects,—those which bed been ennobled. by 
poets or other authors; the mere spoken idioms were for 
the most part neglected.2 That there was no such thin 
as. one Ionic dialect in the speech of the people sailed 
Tonic Greeks, we know from the indisputable testimony of 
Herodotus,3 who tells us that there were four capital varie- 
ties of speech among the twelve Asiatic towns especially 
known as Ionic. Of course the varities would have been 
much more numerous if he had given us the impressions of 
his ear in Euboa, the Cyclades, Massalia, Rhegium, and 
Olbia,—all numbered as Greeks and as Jonians. The Ionic 
dialect of the grammarians was an extract from Homer, 
Hekateus, Herodotus, Hippokratés, &c.; to what living 
speech it made the nearest approach, amidst those diver- 
gencies which the historian has made known to us, we can- 
not tell. Sapphé and Alkesus in Lesbos, Myrtis and Korinna 
in Beotia, were the great sources of reference for the Les- 
bian and Beotian varieties of the Holic dialect—of which 
there was a third variety, untouched by the poets, in Thes- 
saly.4 The analogy between the. different manifestations. 


1 Hekate. Fragm. 356, ed Klausen:: 
compare Strabe, vii. p. 881; Herod. 
1,57; Thucyd. 1. Bata nédrece te, 
Ecor adaArAHnaAwy suviecay de, 


2 ¢Antigui grammatici eas tantum. 


dialectos spectabant, quibus scrip- 
tores upi essent: ceteras, que non 
vigebant nisi in ore populi, non 
notahant.” (Ahrens, De Dialecto 
Holic&, p. 2.) The same has been 


the case, to a great degree, even 
in the linguistic researches of mo- 
dern times, though printing now 
affords such increased facility for 
the registration of popular dia-— 
lects. 

* Herod. i. 142. ; 

‘Respecting the three varieties 
of the Molic dialect, differing con- 
siderably. from each other, see the. 
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of Doric and Xolic, as well as that between the Doric 
enerally and the Aolic generally, contrasted with the 
ttic, is only to be taken as rough and approximative. | 

~ But all these different dialects are nothing more than 
. dialects, distinguished as modifications of one 


was is ‘ Greek 

and the same language, and exhibiting evidence language 
of certain laws and principles pervading them ‘ssentially 
all. They seem capable of being traced back to variety of 

alects. 


a certain ideal mother-language, peculiar in itself 
and distinguishable from, though cognate with, the Latin; 
a substantive member of what has been called the Indo- 
European family of languages. This truth has been brought 
out in recent times by the comparative examination applied 
to the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, German, and Lithu- 
anian languages, as well as by the more accurate analysis 
of the Greek language itself to which such studies have 
given rise, in a manner much more clear than could have 
been imagined by the ancients themselves.! It is needless 
to dwell upon the importance of this uniformity of language 
in holding together the race, and in rendering the genius 
of its most favoured members available to the civilization 
of all. Except in the rarest cases, the divergencies of 
dialect were not such as to prevent every Greek from under- 
standing, and being understood by, every other Greek,—a 
fact remarkable when we consider how many of their out- 
lying colonists, not having taken out women in their emigra- 
tion, intermarried, with non-Hellenic wives. And the per- 
fection and popularity of their early epic poems was here 
of inestimable value for the diffusion of a common type of 
language, and for thus keeping together the sympathies of 
the Hellenic world.2 The Homeric dialect became the 
standard followed by all Greek poets for the Hexameter, 
‘as may be seen particularly from the example of Hesiod— 
who adheres to it in the main, though his father was a 
native of the Molic Kymé, and he himself resident at Askra, 


valnable work of Ahrens, De Dial. 
f£ol. sect. 2, 82, 60. 

. 41The work of Albert Giese, 
Ueber den Molischen Dialekt 
{unhappily not finished, on account 
_ of the early death of the author), 
presents an ingenious specimen of 
such analysis. : 
"2 Bee the interesting remarks of 


" VOL. qT. 


Dio Chrysostom on the attachment 
of the inhabitants of Olbia (or 
Borysthenes) to the Homeric poems: 
most of them, he says, could repeat 
the Iliad by heart, though their 
dialect was partially barbarised,. 
and the city in asad state of ruin. 
(Dio Chrysost, Orat. xxxvi. p. 78, 
Reisk.). | 


aR 
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in Xiolic Boootia—and the early Iambic and Elegiac com- 
ositions are framed on the same model. Intellectual Greeks 
in all cities, even the most distant outcasts from the central 
hearth, became early accustomed to one type of literary 
speech, and possessors of a common stock of legends, maxims, 
and metaphors. 
That community of re 
8 Common sacrifices, which 


ous sentiments, localities, and 
erodotus names as the third 


religious | bond of union among the Greeks, was a pheeno- 
sentiments he ‘ 
localities,’ menon not (like the race and the language) in- 
and terwoven with their primitive constitution but 
sacrinces, 


of gradual growth. the time of Herodotus, 
and even a century earlier, it was at its full maturity, but 
there had been a period when no religious meetings com- 
mon to the whole Hellenic body existed. What are called 
the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games (the 
four most conspicuous amidst many others analogous) were 
in reality great religious festivals—for the gods then gave 
their special sanction, name, and presence, to recreative 
meetings—the closest association then prevailed between 
the feelings of common worship and the sympathy in 
common amusement.! Though this association is now 
no longer recognised, it is nevertheless essential that 
we should keep it fully before us, if we desire to un- 
derstand the life and proceedings of the Greek. To Hero- 
dotus and his contemporaries, these great festivals, then 
frequented by crowds from every part of Greece, were of 
overwhelming importance and interest; yet they had once 
been purely local, attracting no visitors except from a very 
narrow neighbourhood. In the Homeric poems much is 
said about the common gods, and about special places con- 


2 Plato, Legg. il. 1. p. 658; Kra- 
tylus, p. 406; and Dionys. Hal. 
Ars Rhetoric. c. 1—2. p. 226~@Oed< 
péy yé nou ndvtws ndons AotwvoOTODY 
RavNyOpews Hyeuwy xal énWvopoc' 
oloy ‘Ohuprtwy pev, Ohbpneog Zsve- 
cod 8 éy WuGot, “Arohdwy. 

Apollo, the Muses, and Diony- 
gus sre Cuveoptactal xal Evyyopsutal 
(Homer, Hymn, to Apoll. 146). 
The same view of the sacred games 
is given by Livy in reference to 
the Romans and the Volsci (ii, 


86—37) :—“Se, ut consceleratos cons 
taminatosque, ab ludis, festis diebus, 
cotu guodammodo hominum De- 
orumque, abactos esse... ideo nos 
ab sede piorum, cetn, concilioque 
abigi.” It is curious to contrast 
this with the dislike and repug- 
nance of Tertullian :—“Idololatria . 
omnium ludorum mater est—quod 
enim spectaculum sine idolo, quis 
ludus sine sacrificio?” (De Bpec- 
taculis, p. 869.) 
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secrated to and occupied by several of them; the chiefs 
celebrate funeral games in honour of a deceased father, 
which are visited by competitors from different parts of 
Greece, but nothing appears to manifest public or town 
festivals open to Grecian visitors generally.1 And though 
the rocky Pytho with its temple stands out in the Iliad as a 
place both venerated and rich—the Pythian games, under the 
superintendence of the Amphiktyons, with continuous enrol- 
ment of victors and a Pan-Hellenic reputation, do not begin 
until after the Sacred War, in the 48th Olympiad, or 586 B.c.2 
The Olympic games, more conspicuous than the Pythian 

as well as considerably older, are also remark- 
able on another ground, inasmuch as they sup- 
plied historical computers with the oldest back- 
ward record of continuous time. It was in the 
year 776 B.c. that the Eleians inscribed the name of their 
countryman Korebus as victor in the competition of run- 
ners, and that they began the practice of inscribing in like 
manner, in each Olympic or fifth recurring year, the name 
of the runner who won the prize. Even for a long time 
after this, however, the Olympic games seem to have re- 
mained a local festival; the prize being uniformly carried 
off, at the first twelve Olympiads, by some competitor either 
of Elis or its immediate neighbourhood. The Nemean and 
Isthmian games did not become notorious or frequented 
until later even than the Pythian. Soldn? in his legislation 
YTliad, xxiii. 630—679. The 
games celebrated by Akastus in 
honour of Pelias were famed in 
the old epic (Pausan. v. 17, 4, 


Apolloddér. i. 9, 28). 
2 Strabo, ix. p. 421; Pausan. x, 


Olympic 
and other 
sacred 
games. 


und Isthmien, sect. 8, 4, 5. 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
is composed at a time earlier than 
the Bacred War, when Krissa is 
flourishing; earlier than the Py- 
thian games as celebrated by the 


7, 8. The first Pythian games cele- 
brated by the Amphiktyons after 
the Sacred War carried with them 
& substantial reward to the victor 
{an ay@v ypjnpatitys); but in the 
next or second Pythian games 
nothing was given but an honorary 
reward or wreath of laurel leaves 
(aywy otepa .it7¢): the first coincide 
with Olympiad 48, 8; the second 
with Olympiad 49, 8, 

Compare Schol, ad Pindar. Pyth. 
Argument.: Pausan. x. 87, 45; 
Krause, Die Pythien, Nemeen, 


Amphiktyons. 

* Plutarch, Solén, 238. The 
Isthmian Agon was to a certain 
extent a festival of old Athenian 
origin; for among the many 
legends respecting its first institu- 
tion, one of the most notorious 
represented it as having been 
founded by Theseus after his 
victory over Sinis at the Isthmus 
(see Schol. ad Pindar. Isthm. Ar- 
gument.; Pausan. ii. 1, 4), or over 
Skeirén (Plutarch, Theseus, c. 25), 
Plutarch says that they were first 


R 2 
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proclaimed the large reward of 500 drachms for every 
Athenian who gained an Olympic prize, and the lower sum 
of 100 drachms for an Isthmiac prize. He counts the 
former as Pan-Hellenic rank and renown, an ornament even 
to the city of which the victor was a member—the latter 
as partial and confined to the neighbourhood. 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities we 
cannot presume to speak, except in mythical lan- 


Habit of : : ° 
common guage: we know them only in their comparative 
oe an maturity. But the habit of common sacrifice, on a 
feature small scale and between near neighbours, is a 
of the Hel- part of the earliest habits of Greece. The 
lenic mind . ; ‘ 
—began on sentiment of fraternity, between two tribes or 
asmall = villages, first manifested itself By sending a 
scale, . A 8 ‘ 
sacred legation or Theoria‘ to offer sacrifices 


at each other's festivals and to partake in the recreations 
which followed; thus establishing a truce with solemn 
guarantee, and bringing themselves into direct connexion 
each with the god of the other under his appropriate loca] 
surname. The pacific communion so fostered, and the in- 


creased assurance of intercourse, as Greece gradually 
the 


emerged from the turbulence and ee of 
age, operated especially in extendi 


established by Thesous as funeral 
games for Skeirédn, and Pliny gives 
the same story (H. N. vii. 57). 
According to Hollanikus, the 
Athenian Thedrs at the Isthmian 
games had a privileged place 
(Plutarch, . ¢.). 

There is therefore good reason 
why Solén should single out the 
Isthmionikm as persons to be 
specially rewarded, not mentioning 
the Pythionikw and Nemeonika— 
the Nemean and Pythian games 
not having then acquired Hellenic 
importance. Diogenes Laért. (i. 
55) says that Solén provided 
rewards, not only for victories at 
the Olympic and Isthmian, but 
also dvadozyoy ext thy GAwy, which 
Krause (Pythien, Nemeen und 
Isthmien, sect. 8. p. 18) supposes 
to be the truth; I think, very im- 
probably. The sharp invect.ve of 


heroic 
ng the range of this 


Timokreon against Themistoclés, 
charging him among other things 
with providing nothing but cold 
moat at the Isthmian games (‘Ia9po% 
8 énavbdxevs yerolws buypd xpéa 
maptywy, Plutarch, Themistoc. c, 
21), seems to imply that the 
Athenian visitors, whom the Thedrs 
were called upon to take care of 
at those games, were numerous. 

1In many Grecian states (as at 
4Eigina, Mantineia, Troezen, Thasos, 
&c.) these Thedrs formed a per- 
manent college, and seem to have 
been: invested with extensive 
fanctions in reference to religious 
ceremonies: at Athens they were 
chosen for the special occasion 
(see Thucyd. v. 47; Aristotel. 
Polit. v. 8,8; O. Miller, Mginetica. 
p. 135; Demosthen. de Fals. Leg. 
p,. 380), 
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ancient habit: the village festivals became town festivals 
largely frequented by the citizens of other towns, an 
sometimes with special invitations sent round to attract 
Thedérs from every Hellenic community,—and thus these 
once humble assemblages gradually swelled into the pomp 
and immense confluence of the Olympic and Pythian games. 
The city administering such holy ceremonies enjoyed invio- 
lability of territory during the month of their occurrence, 
being itself under obligation at that time to refrain from 
all aggression, as well as to notify by heralds 1 the com- 
mencement of the truce to all other cities not in avowed 
hostility with it. Elis imposed heavy fines upon other 
towns—even on the powerful Lacedsemon—for violation of 
the Olympic truce, on pain of exclusion from the festival 
in case of non-payment. 

Sometimes this tendency to religious fraternity took a 
form called an Amphiktyony, different from the 4 mpnixty- 
common festival. A certain number of towns onies—ex- 
entered into an exclusive religious partnership, figiovs 
for the celebration of sacrifices periodically to partuer- 
the god of a particular temple, which was sup- °™?* 
posed to be the common property and under the common 
protection of all, though one of the number was often named 
as permanent administrator; while all other Greeks were 
excluded. That there were many religious partnerships 
of this sort, which have never acquired a place in history, 
among the early Grecian villages, we may perhaps gather 
from the etymology of the word (Amphiktyons 2 designates 
residents around, or neighbours, considered in the point of 
view of fellow-religionists), as well as from the indications 
ae ie to us in reference to various parts of the country. 

hus there was an Amphikytony 3 of seven cities at the 
holy island of Kalauria, close to the harbour of Troezen. 
Hermioné, Epidaurus, Agina, Athens, Prasiw, Nauplia, 
and Orchomenus, jointly maintained the temple and sanc- 
tuary of Poseidon in that island (with which it would seem 


1About the sacred truce, Olym- 
pian, Isthmian, &c., formally an- 
nounced by two heralds crowned 
with garlands sent from the ad- 
ministering city, and with respect 
to which many tricks were played, 
see Thucyd. v. 49; Xenophon, 
Hoelien. iv. 7. 1—7; Plutarch, 


Lycurg. 23; Pindar, Isthm. fi. 88. 
—onoviopisnt—xdpuxte Wpav—Thu- 
cyd. vili. 9-10 is aleo peculiarly 
instructive in regard to the practice 
and the feeling. 

2 Pindar, Isthm. iff. 26 (iv. 14); 
Nem. vi. 40. 

? Strabo, viii. p. 874. 
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that the city of Trozen, though close at hand, had no 
connexion), meeting there at stated periods, to offer formal 
sacrifices. These seven cities indeed were not immediate 
neighbours, but the speciality and exclusiveness of their 
interest in the temple is seen from the fact, that when the 
Argeians took Nauplia, they adopted and fulfilled these 
religious obligations on behalf of the prior inhabitants: so 
also did the Lacedemonians when they had captured 
Prasie. Again in Triphylia,! situated between the Pisatid 
and Messenia in the western part of Peloponnesus, there 
was a similar religious meeting and partnership of the 
Triphylians on Cape Samikon, at the temple of the Samian 
Poseidon. Here the inhabitants of Makiston were entrusted 
with the details of superintendence, as well as with the 
duty of notifying beforehand the exact time of meeting (a 
precaution essential amidst the diversities and irregula- 
rities of the Greek calendar), and also of proclaiming what 
was called the Samian truce—a temporary abstinence from 
hostilities which bound all Triphylians during the holy 
Their bene- period, This latter custom discloses Re salutary 
ficial in- influence of such institutions in presenting to 
uence in . F 
creating men’s minds a common object of reverence, 
sympathies. common duties, and common enjoyments; thus 
generating sympathies and feelings of mutual obligation 
amidst petty communities not less fierce than suspicious.’ 


presents a gap (one among the 
many which embarrass the ninth 
book) in the place of the word 
Tvdiaxqny. Dutheil conjecturcs thy 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 843; Pausan. v. 
6, 1. 

2 At Iolkos, on the north coast 
of the Gulf of Pagase, and at the 


borders of the Magnétes, Thessa- 
lians, and Achswans of Phthidtis, 
was celebrated a periodical reli- 
gious festival or panegyris, the 
title of which we are prevented 
from making out by the imper- 
fection of Strabo’s text (Strabo, 
ix. 486). It stands in the text as 
printed in Tzschocke’s edition, 
"Evradda b¢ xat thy Tudaixty nave 
yupty ovvetéhouy. The mention of 
Tludaixd, navnyupts, Which conducts 
us only to the Amphiktyonic con- 
vocations of Thermopyle and 
Delphi, is here unsuitable; and 
the best or Parisian MS. of Strabo 


Tlskaixhy navnyupty, deriving the 
name from the celebrated funeral 
games of the old epic celebrated 
by Akastus in honour of his father 
Pelias. Grosskurd (in his note 
on the passage) approves the con- 
jecture, but it seems to me not 
probable that a Grecian panegyris 
would be named after Pelias. II7- 
Aiaxyy, in reference to the neigh- 
bouring mountain and town of 
Pelion, might perhaps be less ob- 
jectionable (see Dikzarch. Fragm, 


_p. 407—409, ed Fuhr.), but we can- 


not determine with certainty. 
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So too, the twelve chief Ionic cities in and near Asia-Minor 
had their Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony peculiar to themselves: 
the six Doric cities, in and near the southern corner of 
that peninsula, combined for the like purpose at the 
temple of the Triopian Apollo; and the feeling of special 
partnership is here particularly illustrated by the fact, that 
Halikarnassus, one of the six, was formally extruded by 
the remaining five in consequence of @ violation of the 
rujes.1 There was also an Amphiktyonic union at Onchés- 
tus in Beotia, in the venerated grove and temple at 
Poseidén:?2 of whom it consisted we are not informed. 
These are some specimens of the sort of special religious 
conventions and assemblies which seem to have been fre- 
quent throughout Greece. Nor ought we to omit those 
religious meetings and sacrifices which were common to 
all the members of one Hellenic subdivision, such as the 
Pam-Beotia to all the Bootians, celebrated at the temple 
of the Itonian Athéné near Kordneia3—the common obser- 
vances, rendered to the temple of Apollo Pythaéus at 
Argos, by all those neighbouring towns which had once 
been attached by this religious thread to the Argeians— 
the similar periodical ceremonies, frequented by all who 
bore the Achean or Atolian name—and the splendid and 
exhilarating festivals, so favourable to the diffusion of the 
early Grecian poetry, which brought all Jonians at stated 
intervals to the sacred island of Delos.4 This latter class 
of festivals agreed with the Amphiktyony in being of a 
special and exclusive character, not open to all Greeks. 
But there was one amongst these many Amphiktyonies, 
which, thoughstarting from the smallest begin- what was 
nings, gradually expanded into socomprehensive allel. the 
a character, and acquired so marked a predo- aala, - 
minance over the rest, as to be called The Council. 


Amphiktyonic assembly, and even to have been mistaken 


1 Herod. i.; Dionys. Hal. iv. 25. 

2 Strabo, ix.p. 412; Homer, Hymn. 
Apoll. 2332, 

3 Strabo, ix. p. 411. 

4 Thucyd. iii. 104; v. 55. Pausan. 
vii. 7, 1; 24, 3. Polyb. v. 8; ii. 
64. Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 146. 


According to what seems to have . 


been the ancient and sacred tra- 
dition, the whole of the month 


Karneius was a time of peace 
among the Dorians; though this 
was often neglected in practice at 
the time of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. vy. 54). But it may be 
doubted whether there was any 
festival of Karneia common to all 
the Dorians: the Karneia at Sparta 
seems to have been a Lacedemo- 
nian festival. 
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by some authors for a sort of federal Hellenic Diet. Twelve 
sub-races, out of the number which made up entire Hellas, 
belonged to this ancient Amphiktyony, he meetings of 
which were held twice in every year: in spring at the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi; in autumn at Thermopyle, in 
the sacred precinct of Démétér Amphiktyonis. cred 
deputies, including a chief called the Hieromnémén and 
sanondinates called the Pylagore, attended at these meet- 
ings from each of the twelve races: a crowd of volunteers 
seem to have accompanied them, for purposes of sacrifice, 
trade, or enjoyment. Their special, and most important 
function, consisted in watching over the Delphian temple, 
in which all the twelve sub-races had a joint interest, and 
it was the immense wealth and national ascendency of this 
temple which enhanced to so great a pitch the dignity of 
its acknowledged administrators. 

The twelve constituent members were as follow:— 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, Jonians, Perrhebians, 
Magnétes, Lokrians, Htesans, Achwans, Phokians, Dolopes, 
and Malians.1 All are counted as races (if we treat the 
Hellenes as a race, we must call these sub-races), no men- 
Its twelve tion being made of cities:? all count equally in 
constituent respect to voting, two votes being given by the 
memrs, deputies from each of the twelve: moreover, we 
mutual are told that in determining the deputies to be 
position, sent or the manner in which the votes of each 
race should be given, the powerful Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes, had no more influence than the humblest Ionian, 
Dorian, or Beotian city. This latter fact is distinctly 
stated by Alschinés, himself a Pylagore sent to Delphi by 
Athens. And so, doubtless, the theory ofthe case stood: the 
votes of the Ionic races counted for neither more nor less 
than two, whether given by deputies from Athens, or from 
the small towns of Erythre and Priéné; and in like manner 
the Dorian votes were as good in the division, when given 
by deputies from Boon and Kytinion in the little territory 


1The list of the Amphiktyonic catalogue given in the text. 
eonstituency is differehtly given 2 Zschines, de Fals. Legat. p. 
by Machines, by Harpokration, 280. c. 36.—KatyprOpynedpny 5& Ebvy 
and by Pansanias. Tittmann(Ueber Odwoexa, td petéyovta tod lepod... 
den Amphiktyonischen Bund, sect. . xai todcwy iSerka Exactov Ebvor, ted- 
8,4, 5) analyses and compares their ‘rpov yrvouevoy, to péyrstoy tO 
various statements, and elicits the edattov, &, 
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- of Doris, as if the men delivering them had been Spartans. 
But there can be as little question that in practice the little 
Tonic cities and the little Doric cities pretended to no share 
in the Amphiktyonic deliberations. As the Ionic vote 
came to be substantially the vote of Athens, so, if Sparta 
was ever obstructed in the management of the Doric vote, 
it must have been by powerful Doric cities like Argos or 
Corinth, not by the insignificant towns of Doris. But the 
theory of Amphiktyonic suffrage as laid down by Mschinés, 
however little eealined in practice during his day, is im- 
portant inasmuch as it shows in full evidence the primitive 
and original constitution. The first establishment of the 
Amphiktyonic convocation dates from a time when all the 
twelve members were on a footing of equal independence, 
and when there were no overwhelming cities (such as 
Sparta and Athens) to cast in the shade the humbler 
members—when Sparta was only one Doric city, and 
Athens only one Ionic city, among various others of 
consideration not much inferior. 

There are also other proofs which show the high anti- 
quity of this Amphiktyonic convocation. Aischi- 
nes gives us an extract from the oath which had 
been taken by the sacred deputies who attended 
on behalf of their respective races, ever since its 
first establishment, and which still apparently 
continued to be taken in his day. The antique simplicity 
of this oath, and of the conditions to which the members 
bind themselves, betrays the early age in which it originated, 
as well as the humble resources of those towns to which it 
was applied.1 “We will not ane any Amphiktyonic 
town—we will not cut off any Amphiktyonic town from 
running water”—such are the two prominent obligations 
which Aschines specifies out of the old oath. The second 
of the two carries us back to the simplest state of society, 
and to towns of the smallest size, when the maidens went 
out with their basins to fetch water from the spring, like 
the daughters of Keleos at Eleusis, or those of Athens from 
the fountain Kallirrhoé.2, We may even conceive that the 


Antiquity 
of the 
Counci]l— 
Bituplicity 
of the old 
oath. 


1 Hschin. Fals. Legat. p. 279, ¢. 
85:—"Apa S¢ && dpyris Sush7dGov thy 
atiow tod lepod, xal ty» npwryy 
cdvodoy Yevontvyay tv Appixtvdvwy, 
xal tobe Epxoug abt@y avtyywy, éy 
Otc Evopxoy Fv tOtg aoyaiate prde- 


play tay Aporxtusvidwy dvdotatoy 
moijoety pnd vddtwy van ztiziwy elpe 
Eatv, dc. 

2 Homer, Iliad, vi. 457. Homer, 


Hymn to Démétér, 100, 107, 170. 
Herodot. vi. 137. Thucyd. ii. 15, 
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special mention of this detail, in the covenant between the 
twelve races, is borrowed literally from agreements still 
earlier, among the villages or little towns in which the 
members of each race were distributed. At any rate, it 
proves satisfactorily the very ancient date to which the 
commencement of the Am baleivonie convocation must be 
referred. The belief of Auschines (perhaps also the belief 
general in his mesa was, that it commenced simultaneously 
with the first foundation of the Delphian temple—an event 
of which we have no historical knowledge; but there seems 
reason to suppose that its original establishment is con- 
nected with ‘[hermopyle and Démétér Amphiktyonis, 
rather than with Del hi and Apollo. The special surname 
Amphikty- DY which Dématér and her temple at Thermo- 
onic meet- pyle was known1—the temple of the hero 


eye ae Amphiktyon which stood at its side—the word 
Thermo- Pylea, which obtained footing in the language 
pyle. to designate the half-yearly meeting of the depu- 


ties both at Thermopyle and at Delphi—these indications 
point to Thermopyle (the real central point for all the 
twelve) as the primary place of meeting, and to the Delphian 
half-year as something secondary and superadded. On 
such a matter, however, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. 

The hero Amphiktyon, whose temple stood at Ther- 
sa tee passed in mythical genealogy for the 


infiuence brother of Hellén. Andit may be affirmed, with 
at these. truth, that the habit of forming Amphiktyonic 
onies and unions, and of frequenting each other’s religious 
festivals festivals, was the great means of creating and 
mnt fostering the primitive feeling of brotherhood 
Hellenic among the children of Hellén, in those early 


times when rudeness, insecurity, and pugnacity 
didso much to isolate them. A certain number of saluta 

habits and sentiments, such as that which the Amphiktyonic 
oath embodies, in regard to abstinence from injury as well 
as to mutual protection,? gradually found their way into 


1 Herodot. vii. 200; Livy, xxxi. 32. 

2 The festival of the Amarynthia 
in Eubma, held at the temple of 
Artemis of Amarynthus, was fre- 
juented by the Ionic Chalkis and 
Eretria as well as by the Dryopic 
Karystus. In a combat proclaimed 
vetween Chalkis and Eretria, to 


settle the question about the pos- 
session of the plain of Lelantum, 
it was stipulated that no missile 
weapons should be used by either 
party ; this agreement was inscribed 
and recorded in the temple of Ar- 
temis (Strabo, x. p. 448; Livy, 
xxxv. 38). 
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men’s minds: the obligations thus brought into play ac- 
quired a substantive efficacy of their own, and the religious 
feeling which always remained connected with them, came 
afterwards to be sale one out of many complex agencies by 
which the later historical Greek was moved. Athens and 
Sparta in the days of their might, and the inferior cities in 
relation to them, played each their own political game, in 
which religious considerations will be found to bear only 
a subordinate part. 

The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, so 
far as we know it, consisted in watching over 4. nixty- 
the safety, the interests, and the treasures of ons had the 
the Delphian temple. “If any one shall plunder SUPetinten- 
the property of the god, or shall be cognizant temple of 
thereof, or fy take treacherous counsel against Pe!phi: 
the things in the temple, we will punish him with foot, and 
hand, and voice, and by every means in our power.” So 
ran the old Amphiktyonic oath, with an energetic impre- 
cation attached to it.1 And there are some examples in 
which the council? construes its functions so largely as to 
receive and adjudicate upon complaints against entire cities, 
for offences against the religious and patriotic sentiment 
of the Greeks generally. But for the most part its inter- 
ference relates directly to the Delphian temple. The 
earliest case in which it is brought to our view is the 
Sacred War against Kirrha, in the 46th Olympiad or 595 
B. c., conducted by Eurylochus the Thessalian, and Kleis- 
thenes of Sikyén, and proposed by Solon of Athens:3 we 


1 AAschin. De Fals. Legat. c. 35. 
p. 278: compare ady. Ctesiphont. 
c. 36. p. 406. 

2 See the charge which A’schines 
alleges to have been brought by 
the Lokrians of Amphissa against 
Athens in the Amphiktyonic Coun- 
cil (adv. Ctesiphont. c. 38. p. 409). 
Demosthenés contradicts his rival 
as to the fact of the charge having 
been brought, saying that the 
Amphisseans had not given the 
notice, customary and required, 
of their intention to bring it: a 
reply which admits that the charge 
might be brought (Demosth, de 
Coron&, c. 43. p. 277). 

The Amphiktyons offer a reward 


for the life of Ephialtés, the be- 
trayer of the Greeks at Thermo- 
pyle; they also erect columns to 
the memory of the fallen Greeks 
in that memorable strait, the place 
of their half-yearly meeting (Hee 
rod. vii. 213—228), 

* Aschin. adv. Ctesiph. l.c. Plu- 
tarch, Solén, c. xi., who refers to 
Aristotle éy ty thy MuPtovxdy ave- 
{pz@7—Pausan. x. 37, 4; Schol. ad 
Pindar. Nem. ix. 2. Tae ‘Apptxtuc- 
wuxag Cluac, Boat xodeoe mpog mohete 
tisty (Strabo, ix. p. 420). These 
Amphiktyonic arbitrations, how- 
ever, are of rare occurrence in 
history, and very commonly ab- 
used. 
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find the Amphiktyons also about half a century afterwards 
undertaking the duty of collecting subscriptions throughout 
the Hellenic world, and making the contract with the Alk- 
meonids for rebuilding the temple after a conflagration.! 
But the influence of this soringil i essentially of a fluctu- 
but their ating and intermittent character. Sometimes it 
ee appears forward to decide, and its decisions 


ference ; 
in Grecian Command respect; but such occasions are rare, 


affaira is taking the general course of known Grecian 
and ocoa- history; while there are other occasions, and 
sional. those too especially affecting the Delphian tem- 


le, on which we are surprised to find nothing said about 
it. In the long and perturbed period which Thucydidés 
describes, he never once mentions the Amphiktyons, 
though the temple and the safety of its treasures form 
the repeated subject? as well of dispute as of express 
stipulation between Athens and Sparta. Moreover, amon 
the twelve constituent members of the council, we fin 
three—the Perrhebians, the Magnétes, and the Achzans 
of Phthia—-who were not even independent but subject to 
the Thessalians; so that its meetings, when they were not 
matters of mere form, probably expressed only ihe feelings 
of the three or four leading members. When one or more 
of these “ole powers had a party purpose to accomplish 
against others—when Philip of Macedon wished to extrude 
one of the members in order to procure admission for 
himself—it became convenient to turn this ancient form 
into a serious reality: and we shall see the Athenian 
Aéschinés providing a pretext for Philip to meddle in 
favour of the minor Bootian cities against Thebes, by 
alleging that these cities were under the protection of the 
old Amphiktyonic oath.3 
It is thus that we have to consider the council as an 
element in Grecian affairs—an ancient institution, one - 
amongst many instances of the primitive habit of religious 


} Herodot, ii. 180, v. 62. 

2 Thuoyd, i. 112, iv. 118, v. 18. 
The Phokians in the Sacred War 
(B.0, 854) pretended that they had 
an ancient and prescriptive right 
to the administration of the Del- 
phian temple, under account- 
ability’ to the general body of 
Greeks for the proper employment 


of its possessions — thus setting 
aside the Amphiktyons altogether 
(Diodor. xvi. 27). 

* Fschin. de Fals. Legat. p. 280, 
c. 86. The party intrigues which 
moved the council in regard to 
the Sacred War against the Pho- 
kiana (B.C, 355) may be seen in 
Diodorus, xvi. 28-28 seq. 
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fraternisation, but wider and more comprehensive than 
the rest—at first purely religious, then religious and 

olitical at once, lastly more the latter than the former— 
hi ghly valuable in the infancy, but unsuited to the maturity 
of Greece, and called into real working only on rare occa- 
sions, when its efficiency happened to fall in with the views 
of Athens, Thebes, or the king of Macedon. In such 
special moments it shines with a transient light which 
affords a partial pretence for the imposing title bestowed 
on it by Ciceio “commune Gracie concilium;”! but we 
should completely misinterpret Grecian history if we re- 
garded it as a federal council habitually directing or habi- 
tually obeyed. Had there existed any such “commune con- 
cilium” of tolerable wisdom and patriotism, and had the 
tendencies of the Hellenic mind been capable of adapting 
themselves to it, the whole course of Jater Grecian history 
would probably have been altered; the Macedonian kings 
would have remained only as respectable neighbours, 
borrowing civilization from Greece and expending their 
military energies upon Thracians and Illyrians; whileunited 
Hellas might even have maintained her own territory 
against the conquering legions of Rome. 

The twelve constituent Amphiktyonic races remained 
unchanged until the Sacred War against the Phokians 
(p.c. 355), after which, though the number twelve was 
continued, the Phokians were ne eachicd: and their votes 
transferred to Philip of Macedon. It has been already 
mentioned that these twelve did not exhaust the Many Hel- 
whole of Hellas. Arcadians, Eleans, Pisans, jenic states 
Minyx, Dryopes, Atolians, all genuine Hellens, Helpatica: 
are not comprehended in it; but all of them had in it. 

a right to make use of the temple of Delphi, and to contend 
in the Pythian and Olympic games. The Pythian games, 
celebrated near Delphi, were under the superintendence 
of the Amphiktyons,? or of some acting magistrate chosen 
by and presumed to represent them. Like the Olympic 
games, they came round every four years (the interval 


1 Cicero, De Invention. ii. 23. world generally, see Wachsmuth, 
The representation of Dionysius Hellenische Alterthumskunde, vol. 
of Halikarnassus (Ant. Rom. iv. i. sect, 22, 24, 295; also O. F. Her- 
25) overshoots the reality still mann, Lehrbuch der Griech. Staats- 
more, alterthiimer, sect. 11—13. 

About the common festivals and * Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 5, 1. 
Amphiktyonies of the Hellenic 
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between one celebration and another being four complete 
-years, which the Greeks called a Pentaetéris): the Isthmian 
and Nemean games recurred every two years. In its first 
humble form of a competition among bards to sing a hymn 
in praise of Apollo, this festival was doubtless of immemorial 
antiquity;! but the first extension of it into Pan-Hellenic 
notoriety (as I have already remarked), the first multipli- 
cation of the subjects of competition, and the first intro- 
duction of a continuous record of the conquerors, date only 
from the time when it came under the presidency of the 
Amphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred War against 
Kirrha, What is called the first Pythian contest coincides 
with the third year of the 48th Olympiad, or 585 3.c. From 
that period forward the games become crowded and cele- 
brated: but the date just named, nearly two centuries after 
the first Olympiad, is a proof that the habit of periodical 
frequentation of festivals, by numbers and from distant 
parts, grew up but slowly in the Grecian world. 

The foundation of the temple of Delphi itself reaches 
Temple of far beyond all historical knowledge, forming one 
Delphi. of the aboriginal institutions of Hellas. It is a 
sanctified and wealthy place even in the Iliad: the legisla- 


1 In this early phase of the Py- 
thian festival, it is said to have 
been celebrated ever, eight years, 
marking what we should call an 
Octaetérig, and what the early 
Greeks called an Ennaetéris (Cen- 
sorinus, De Die Natali, c. 18). 
This period is one of considerable 
importanc: in reference to the 
principle of the Grecian calendar, 
for 99 lunar months coincide very 
nearly with eight solar years, The 
discovery of this coincidence ig 
ascribed by Censorinus to Kleos- 
tratus of Tenedos, whose age is 
not directly known; he must be 
anterior to Meton, who discovered 
the cycle of nineteen solar years, 
hat (I imagine) not much anterior. 
In spite of the authority of Ide- 
lor, it seems to me not proved, 
nor can I believe, that this oc- 
tennial period with its solar and 
lunar coincidence was known to 


the Greeks in the earliest times 
of their mythical antiquity, or be- 
fore the year 600 B.c. See Ideler, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, vol. 
i. p. 366; vol. ii. p. 607. The prac- 
tice of the Elcians to celebrate 
the Olympic games alternatcly 
after forty-nine and fifty lunar 
months, though attested for a la- 
ter time by the Scholiast on Pin- 
dar, is not proved to be old. The 
fact that there were ancient oc- 
tennial recurring festivals does 
not establish a knowledge of the 
properties of the octaeteric or en- 
neateric period: nor does it seem 
to me that the details of the 
Beotian Sapynpopta, described in 
Proclus ap. Photium, sect. 239, are 
very ancient. See on the old my- 
thical Octaetéris, O. Miller, Or- 
chomenos, p. 218 segq., and Krause, 
Die Pythien, Nemeen, und Isth- 
mien, sect. & p. 22, 
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tion of Lykurgus at Sparta is introduced under its auspices, 
and the earliest Grecian colonies, those of Sicily and Italy 
in the eighth century 3.c., are established in consonance 
with its mandate. Delphiand Dodona appear, in the most 
ancient circumstances of Greece, as universally venerated 
oracles and sanctuaries: and Delphi not only receives 
honours and donations, but also answers questions, from 
Lydians, Phrygians, Etruscans, Romans, &c.: it 18 not 
exclusively Hellenic. One of the valuable services which 
a Greek looked for from this and other great religious 
establishments was, that it should resolve his doubts in 
cases of perplexity—that it should advise him whether to 
begin a new, or to persist in an old project—that it should 
foretell what Fould be his fate under given circumstances, 
and inform him, if suffering under distress, on what con- 
ditions the gods would grant him relief. The three priest- 
esses of Dodou with their venerable oak, and the priestess 
of Delphi sitting on her tripod under the influence of a 
certain gas or vapour exhaling from the rock, were alike 
competent to determine these difficult points: and we shall 
have constant occasion to notice in this history, with what 
complete faith both the question was put and the answer 
treasured up—what serious influence it often exercised 
both upon public and private proceeding.1_ The hexameter 
verses In which the Pythian priestess delivered herself 
were indeed often so equivocal or unintelligible, that the 


1 See the argument in favour of position could the immense credit 


divination placed by Cicero in the 
mouth of his brother Quintus, De 
Divin., lib. i. Chrysippus and the 
ablest of the stoic philosophers 
set forth a plausible theory demon- 
strating @ priors the probability 
of prophetic warnings deduced 
from the existence and attributes 
of the gods; if you deny altogether 
the occurrenoc of such warnings, 
80 essential to the welfare of man, 
you must deny either the existénce, 
or the foreknowledge, or the 
beneficence, of the gods (c. 38). 
Then the veracity of the Delphian 
oracle had been demonstrated in 
innumerable instances, of which 
Chrysippus had made 4 large col- 
lection: and upon what other sup- 


of the oracle be explained (c. 10) ? 
“Collegit innumerabilia oracula 
Chrysippus, et nullum sine locu- 
plete teste et auctore: quam quia 
nota tibisunt, relinquo. Defendo 
unum hoc: nunquam illud ora- 
culum Delphis tam celebre clarum- 
que fuisset, neque tantis donis re- 
fertum omnium populorum et re- 
gum, nisi omnis wtas oraculorum 
illorum veritatem esset experta... 
Maneat id, quod negari non potest, 
nisi omnem historiam perverte- 
rimus, multis seculis verax fuisse 
id oraculum,.” Cicero admits that 
it had become less trustworthy in 
his time, and tries to explain this 
decline of prophetic power: com- 
pare Plutarch, De Defect. Oracul, 
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most serious believer, with all anxiety to interpret and 
obey them, often found himself ruined by the result. Yet 
the general faith in the oracle was noway shaken by such 
painful experience. For as the unfortunate issue always 
admitted of being explained upon two hypotheses—either 
that the god bad spoken falsely, or that his meaning had 
not been correctly understood—no man of genuine piety 
Oincive ever hesitated to adopt the latter. There were 
generally— many other oracles throughout Greece besides 
quot of th* Delphi and Dodona: Apollo was open to the 
to consult inquiries of the faithful at Ptdon in Bosotia, at 
iia Abs in Phokis, at Branchide near Miletus, at 
-Patara in Lykia, and other places: in like manner Zeus gave 
answers at Olympia, Poseidén at Teenarus, Amphiaraus 
at Thebes, Amphilochus at Mallus, &c. And this habit of 
consulting the oracle formed part of the still more general 
tendency of the Greek mind to undertake no enterprise 
without having first ascertained how the gods viewed it, 
and what measures they were likely to take. Sacrifices 
were offered, and the interior of the victim carefully exam- 
ined, with the same intent: omens, prodigies, unlooked- 
for coincidences, casual expressions,, &c. were all construed 
as significant of the divine will. To sacrifice with a view 
to this or that undertaking, or to consult the oracle with 
the same view, are familiar expressions! embodied in the 
language. Nor could any man set about a scheme with 
comfort until he had satisfied himself in some manner or 
other that the gods were favourable to it. 

The disposition here adverted to is one of those mental 
analogies pervading the whole Hellenic nation, which 
Herodotus indicates. And the common habit among all 
Greeks of respectfully listening to the oracle of Delphi will 
be found on many occasions useful in maintaining unanimity 
among men not accustomed to obey the same political 
superior. In the numerous colonies especially, founded 
by mixed multitudes from distant parts of Greece, the 
minds of the emigrants were greatly determined towards ~ 
cordial co-operation by their ee that the expedition 
had been directed, the Hkist indicated, and the spot either 


1 Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 8. 20: iii. 2, 22:—ph ypnotyprdlecBar tod, 
—O b¢ 'Actbatyc axodon, Sti nadty “Eddinvac te’ ‘EdAjvwv nodépge— 
tn adctdv tebupévoc atx EZevepwy, compare Tiad, vil. 450. 
atauditerar, do, Xenophon. Hellen. 
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Crap. II, 
chosen or approved, by Apollo of Delphi. Such in most 
cases was the fact: that god, according to the conception 
of the Greeks, “takes delight always in the foundation of 
new cities, and himself in person lays the first stone.”! 
These are the elements of union—over and above the 
common territory, described in the last chapter—with which 
the historical Hellens take their start: community of blood, 


language, religious point of view, legends, sacrifices, 
festivals,? and also (with certain allowances) of General 
manners and character. Theanalogy of manners 528logy of 
and character between the rude inhabitants of aniong the 
reeks, 


the Arcadian Kynextha? and the polite Athens, | 
was indeed accompanied with wide differences: yet if we 
compare the two with foreign contemporaries, we shall 
find certain negative characteristics, of much importance, 
common to both: In no city of historical Greece did there 
prevail either human sacrifices‘—or deliberate mutilation, 
such as cutting off the nose, ears, hands, feet, &c.—or 
castration—or selling of children intoslavery—or polygamy 
—or the feeling of unlimited obedience towards one man: 
all customs which might be pointed out as existing among 
the contemporary Carthaginians, Egyptians, Persians, Thra- 
cians,5 &c. The habit of running, wrestling, boxing, &c. 


1Callimach. Hymn. Apoll. 55, 
with Spanheim’s note; Cicero, De 
Divinat. i. 1. 

£ Bee this point. strikingly 
illustrated by Plato, Repub. v. p. 
470—471 (c. 16), and Isokrates, 
Panegyr. p. 102. 

* Respecting the Arcadian Ky- 
netha, see the remarkable ob- 
servations of Polybius, iv. 17—23. 

* See vol. i. ch. vi. of this His- 
tory. 

’ For examples and evidences of 
these practices, see Herodot. ii. 
162; the amputation of the nose 
and ears of Patarbémis by Apries 
king of Egypt (Xenophon, Anab. 
i. 9—13), There were a large number 
of men deprived of hands, fet, or 
eyesight, in the satrapy of Cyrus 
the younger, who had inflicted all 
these severe punishments for the 
prevention of crime—he did not 
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(says Xenophon) suffer criminals 
to scoff at him (ela xatayeday). 
The éxtopy was carried on at 
Sardis (Herodot. lil. 49)—600 raidz¢ 
éxtépiat formed a portion of the 
yearly tribute paid by the Baby- 
lonians to the court of Susa (Herod. 
fii. 92). Selling of children for 
exportation by the Thracians 
(Herod. v. 6); there is some trace 
of this at Athens prior to the 
Solonian legislation (Plutarch, 
Sol6n, 23), arising probably out 
of the cruel state of the law be- 
tween debtor and creditor. For 
the sacrifice of children to Kronus 
by the Carthaginians, in troubled 
times (according to the language 
of Ennius “Poni soliti suos sacri- 
ficare puellos”), Diodor. xx. 14; 
xiii, 86. Porphyr. de Abstinent. 


fi, 56: the practice {s abundantly 
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in gymnastic contests, with the body perfectly naked—was 
common to all Greeks, having been first adopted as a 
Lacedemonian fashion in the fourteenth Olympiad: Thucy- 
didés and Herodotus remark, that it was not only not 
ractised, but even regarded as unseemly, among Non- 
Hellens, Of such customs, indeed, at once common to all 
the Greeks, and peculiar to them as distinguished from 
others, we cannot specify a great number; but we may see 
enough to convince ourselves that there did really exist, 
in spite of local differences, a general Hellenic sentiment 
and character, which counted among the cementing causes 
of a union apparently so little assured. 
For we must recollect, that in respect to political 


Politicaa  80Vereignty, complete disunion was among their 


sover- most cherished principles. The only source of 
a enareme authority to which a Greek felt respect 
each sepa- and attachment, was to be sought within tha 


clr a walls of his own city. Authority seated in an- 
to the other city might operate upon his fears—might 
Helienio procure for him increased security and advan- 
tages, as we shall have occasion hereafter to 
show with regard to Athens and her subject allies—might 
even be mildly exercised, and inspire no special aversion: 
but still the principle of it was repugnant to the rooted 
sentiment of his mind, and he is always found gravitating to- 
wards the distinct sovereignty of his own Boulé or Ekklésia. 
This is 4 disposition common both to democracies and oli- 
Jab and operative even among the different towns be- 
creme to the same subdivision of the Hellenic name— 
Acheans, Phokians, Bosotians, &c. The twelve Achwan 
cities are harmonious allies, with a periodical festival which 
rtakes of the character of a congress,—byt equal and in- 
enenecne political communities. The Bootian towns, 
under the presidency of Thebes, their reputed metropolis, 
recognise certain common obligations, and obey, on various 
particular matters, chosen officers named Bootarchs,—but 
we shall see, in this as in other cases, the centrifugal ten- 


illustrated in Movers’ Die Religion non-Hellenic), (Exp. Al. iv. 7, 6) 
der Phinisier, p. 208—<cOt. . About the orSaqpd< Qsonptrs rept 
‘Arrian. blames Alexander for tov Bzo.tés in Asia, see Strabo, xi. 
ontting off the nose and ears ofthe =p, 526. : 
satrap Béssus, saying that it was ' Thucyd. 1.6; Herodot. i. 10, -. 
an act altogether barbaric (i. ¢, a 8 oe” 
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dencies constantly manifesting themselves, and resisted 
chiefly by the interests and power of Thebes. That great, 
successful, and fortunate revolution which merged the 
several independent political communities of Attica into 
the single unity of Athens, took place before the time of 
authentic history: it is connected with the name of the hero 
Theseus, but we know not how it was effected, while its 
comparatively large size and extent render it a signal ex- 
ception to Hellenic tendencies generally. 

Political disunion—sovereign authority within the city- 
walls—thus formed a settled maxim in the Greek mind. 
The relation between one city and another was mach oity 
an international relation, not a relation sub- stood to the 
sisting between members of a common political jest in >" 
aggregate. Within a few miles from his own tional 
city-walls, an Athenian found himself in the ter- *°*°25 
ritory of another city, wherein he was nothing more than 
an alien,—where he could not acquire property in house 
or land, nor contract a legal marriage with any native wo- 
man, nor sue for legal protection against injury except 
through the mediation of some friendh citizen. The right 
of intermarriage and of acquiring landed property was oc- 
casionally granted by a city to some individual non-free- 
man, as matter of special favour, and sometimes (though 
very rarely) reciprocated generally between two separate 
cities.1. But the obligations between one city and another, 
or between the citizen of the one and the citizen of the 
other, are all matters of special covenant, agreed to by the 
sel a authority in each. Such coexistence of entire 

olitical severance with so much fellowship in other ways, 
18 bree ene in modern ideas; and modern language is not 
well furnished with expressions to describe Greek political 
phenomena. We may say that an Athenian citizen was 
an alien when he arrived asa visitor in Corinth, but we can 
rit Bove that he was a foreigner; and though the rela- 
tions between Corinth and Athens were in principle inter- 
national, yet that word would be obviously unsuitable to 
the numerous petty autonomies of Hellas, besides that we 
require it for describing the relations of Hellens generally 
with Persians or Carthaginians. We are compelled to use 


§ Aristot. Polit. li. 6, 19. It is some individual non-froeman the 
unnecessary to refer to the many right of éniyapia and &yxtyst¢. 
inscriptions which confer upon 
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a word such as interpolitical, to describe the transactions 
between separate Greek cities, so numerous in the course 
of this history. 

As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent to look 
put city for sovereign authority beyond the limits of his 
govern” —_ own city, 80, on the other hand, he must have a 
essential city to look to: scattered villages will not satisfy 
village re- jn bis mind the exigences of social order, security, 
1ockea. is and di ity. Though the coalescence of smaller 
upon as an towns into a larger is repugnant to his feelings, 
scale of that of villages into a town appears to him a 
living. manifest advance in the scale of civilization. 
Such at least is the governing sentiment of Greece through- 
out the historical ee for there was always a certain 
portion of the Hellenic aggregate—the rudest and least 
advanced among them—who dwelt in unfortified villages, 
and upon whom the citizen of Athens, Corinth, or Thebes 
looked down as inferiors. Such village residence was the 
character of the Epirots! universally, and prevailed through- 
out Hellas itself in those very early and even ante-Homeric 
times upon which Thucydidés looked back as deplorably 
barbarous;—times of universal poverty and insécurity,— 
absence of pacific intercourse,—petty warfare and plunder, 
compelling every man to pass his life armed,— endless 
migration without any local attachments. Many of the 
considerable cities of Greece are mentioned as aggregations 
of pre-existing villages, some of them in times compara- 
tively recent. Tegea and Mantineia in Arcadia represent 
in this way the confluence of eight villages and five villages 
respectively; Dymé in Achaia was brought together out of 
eight villages, and Elis in the same manner, at a period even 
later than the Persian invasion;2 the like seems to have 
happened with Megara and Tanagra. A large proportion 
of the Arcadians continued their village life down to the 
time of the battle of Leuktra, and it suited the purposes 
of Sparta to keep them thus disunited; a policy which we 
shall see hereafter illustrated by the dismemberment of 
Mantineia, (into its primitive component villages) which the 
Spartan contemporaries of Agesilaus carried into effect, 

ISkylaz, Peripl. co. 98-88; Tha- cyzua nddews xal dvopa Fyay.. 
cyd. ii. 80. Bee Dio Chrysostom, 28trabo, viii. p. 887, 8423, 3863 
Or. xivif. p. 225. vol. ii. ed Reisk. Pausan, viii. 45,1; Plutarch. Quest, 
—paddov Fpodyto SroxetcGar neta Greve. 6. 17-87, : 
xwpac, tote BapBdpors dpolouc, 4 
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but which was reversed as soon as the power of Sparta 
was no longer paramount,—as well as by the foundation of 
Megalopolis out of a large number of petty Arcadian towns 
and villages, one of the capital measures of Epameinondas. ! 
As this measure was an elevation of Arcadian importance, 
so the reverse proceeding—the breaking up of a city into 
its elementary villages—was not only a sentence of priva- 
tion and suffering, but also a complete extinction of Grecian 
rank and dignity. 

The Ozolian Lokrians, the #tolians, and the Akarna- 
nians maintained their separate village residence 
down to a still later period, preserving along 
with it their primitive rudeness and disorderly 

ugnacity.2 Their villages were unfortified, and 
ae ended only by comparative inaccessibility; in 
case of need they fled for safety with their cattle 
into the woods and mountains. Amidst such 
inauspicious circumstances, there was no room for that 
expansion of the social and political feelings to which pro- 
tected intra-mural residence and increased numbers gave 
birth; there was no consecrated acropolis or agora—no 
ornamented temples and porticos, exhibiting the continued 
offerings of successive generations*—no theatre for music 
or recitation, no gymnasium for athletic exercises—none 
of those fixed arrangements, for transacting public business 


Guar. IL THE CITY AND THE VILLAGER, 


Village re- 
sidents— 
numerous 
in early 
Greece— 
many of 
them co- 
alesced into 
cities, 


1 Pausan. vil. 27, 2-5; Diod. xv. 
972; compare Arist. Polit. li. 1, 5. 

The description of the &rolxrare 
of Mantineia is in Kenophon, Hel- 
don. v. 2, 6-8: it is a flagrant ex- 
ample of his philo-Laconian bias. 
We see by the case of the Pho- 
kians after the Sacred War (Diodor. 
xvi.60; Pausan. x. 8, 2) how heavy 
@ punishment this G:olxtere was. 
Compare also the instructive speech 
of the Akanthian envoy Kleigenés 
at Sparta, when he invoked the 
Lacedwmonian interference for the 
purpose of crushing the incipient 
federation, or junction of towns 
into a common political aggregate, 
which was growing up round Olyn- 
thus (Xen. Hellen. v. 3, 11, 2). 
The wise and admirable conduct 
of Olynthus, and the reluctance 


of the lesser neighbouring cities 
to merge themselves in this union, 
are forcibly set forth; also the 
interest of Sparta in keeping all 
the Greek towns disunited. Oo. 
pare the description of the treat. 
ment of Capua by the Romans 
(Livy , xxvi. 16). 

*Thucyd. i. 5; iil, 04 Xenoph. 
Hellen. iv. 6, 5. 

* Pausarias, x. 4, 1; his remarks 
on the Phokian xéA1¢ Panopeus 
indicate what he included in the 
idea of a nédic:—slye bvopdoa sw 
rohwy xal todtouc, of¢ ye obx dpyeia, 
od yupvdordy totivy ob Odatpov, adx 
ayopayv Eyousw, ody Siwp xatepyd- 
pevov te xpyvyv @da bv ordyace 
wnolhate xara tae wahdfac padrota 
the ty toic Epecw, évtadba olxodor 


txt yapddpg. Epwe 58 Spor ze the 
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with regularity and decorum, which the Greek citizen, with 
his powerful sentiment of locality, deemed essential to a 
dignified existence. The village was nothing more than a 
fraction and a subordinate, appertaining as a limb to the 
organised body called the City. But the City and the 
State are in his mind and in his language one and the same. 
While no organisation less than the City can satisfy the 
exigences! of an intelligent freeman, the City is itself a per- 
fect and self-sufficient whole, admitting no incorporation 
into any higher political unity. It deserves notice 
that Sparta even in the days of her greatest power 
was not (properly speaking) a city, but a mere 


Sparta— 
retained its 
old village 


t e e * 6 ° ® * 
ite” agglutination of five adjacent villages, retaining 
ee oat unchanged its old-fashioned trim: for the ex- 


treme defensibility of its frontier and the mili- 
tary prowess of its inhabitants supplied the absence of walls, 
while the discipline imposed upon the Npartan exceeded in 
rigour and minuteness anything known in Greece. And 
thus Sparta, though less than a city in respect to external 
appearance, was more than a city in respect to perfection 
of drilling and fixity of political routine. The contrast 
between the humble appearance and the mighty reality is 
poimted out by Thucydidés.? The inhabitants of the small 
territory of Pisa, wherein Olympia is situated, had once 
enjoyed the honourable privilege of administering the Olym- 
pic festival, Having been robbed of it and subjected by 
the more powerful Eleians, they took advantage of various 
movements and tendencies among the larger Grecian powers 
to try and regain it; and on one of these occasions we find 
their claim repudiated because they were villagers, and 
unworthy of so great a distinction.’ There was nothing to 
be called a city in the Pisatid territory. 


AHpze elaly adeoic ele tobe dudpouc, the distance of a furlong of any 


zal ae thy odAoyOV ocUvéspove xal 
odto néprovet Toy Dwxirdy. 

The pixpd rodlspat2 of the Pe- 
lasgians on the peninsula of Mount 
Athés (Thucyd. iv. 109) seem to 
have been something between vile 
ages and cities. When the Pho- 
kiana, after the Sacred War, were 
deprived of their cities and forced 
into villages by the Amphiktyons, 
the order was that no village should 
contain more than fifty houses, and 
that no village should be within 


other (Diodor. xvi. 60), | 
! Aristot. Polit. 1. 1, 8 43 é 


tatdvayy ww xotwovia Teens zb= 


Aig, HSH waeons Eyovex ntpxe =He 
adtupxeiag, Compare also iii. 6, 
14; and Plato, Legg. vii. p. 848. 

3 Thucyd. i. 10. od<e Guvorxredsione 
mdhewde, obte ispnic xal xatacxruzi¢ 
mOhUTRAESL Yonsxwevye, xaTA xtvpze 
Si tp narar@m tHe “EAAadng chomp 
oixrafsione, palvorz’ dv broderszips, 

* Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 2, 31, 
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In going through historical Greece, we are compelled 
to accept the Hellenic aggregate with its con- garenio 
stituent elements as a primary fact to start from, aggregate 
because the state of our information does not Sccepted ss 
enable us to ascend any higher. By what cir- fact—its 
cumstances, or out of what pre-existing elements, fro-ent* 
this aggregate was brought together and modi- ments un- 
fied, we find no evidence entitled to credit. There ‘#cesble. 
are indeed various names which are affirmed to designate 
ante-Hellenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece,— the 
Pelasgi, the Leleges, the Kurétes, the Kaukénes, the Aones, 
the Temmikes, the Hyantes, the Telchines, the Bootian 
Thracians, the Telebow, the Ephyri, the Phlegym, &. 
These are names belonging to legendary, not to historical 
Greece—extracted out of a variety of conflicting legends, 
by the logographers and subsequent historians, who strung 
together out of them a eed aie history of the past, at a 
time when the conditions of historical evidence were very 
little understood. That these names designated real nations, 
may be true, but here our knowledge ends, We have no 
well-informed witness to tell us their times, their limits of 
residence, their acts, or their character; nor do we know 
how far they are identical with or diverse from the histo- 
rical Hellens—whom we are warranted in calling, not indeed 
the first inhabitants of the ange but the first known to 
us upon any tolerable evidence. If any man is inclined to 
call the own ante-Hellenic period of Greece by the 
name of Pelasgic, it is open to him to do so. But this is 
& name carrying with it no assured predicates, noway 
enlarging our insight into real history, nor enabling us to 
explain—what would be the real historical problem—how 
or from whom the Hellens acquired that stock of disposi- 
tions, aptitudes, arts, &c. with which they begin their career. 
‘Whoever has examined the many conflicting systems re- 
ee the Pelasgi,—from the literal belief of Olavier, 

archer, and Raoul Rochette (which appears to me at least. 
the most consistent way of proceeding), to the interpreta- 
tive and half-incredulous processes applied by abler men, 
such as Niebuhr, or O. Miller, or Dr. Thirlwall 1—will not 


1 Larcher, Chronologie a’Héro- Bimische Geschichte, vol. 1. p. 
dote, ch. villi. p. 215, 274; Raoul 26—64, nd ed. (the section entitled 
Rochette, Histoire des Colonies Die Oenotrer und Pelasger); U. 
Grecques, book i. ch. 5; Niebubr, Miller, Die Etrusker, vol. i, (Ein- 
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be displeased with my resolution to decline so insoluble 
a problem. No attested facts are now present to us—none 
were present to Herodotus and Thucydidés even in their 
age—on which to build trustworthy afirmetions respecting 
the ante-Hellenic Pelasgians. And where such is the case, 
we may without impropriety apply the remark of Herodo- 
tus respecting one of the theories which he had heard for 
explaining the inundation of the Nile by a supposed con- 
nexion with the circumfluous Ocean—that “the man who 
carries up his story into the invisible world, passes out of 


the range of criticism.” ! 


As far as our soars extends, there were no towns 


or villages calle 


Pelasgian, in Greece Proper, 


Aucient . : : : 
Polasgians Since 7763.0. But there still existed in two 
not ple, Uifterent places, even in the age of Herodotus, 


people whom he believed to be Pelasgians. One 


portion of these occupied the towns of Plakia and Skylaké 


near Kyzikus 
called Rr 


on the Propontis; another dwelt in a town 
éstén, near the ThermaicGulf.2 There were more- 


over certain other Pelasgian townships which he does not 


specify—it seems indeed, from Thuc 


dés, that there were 


some little Pelasgian townships on the peninsula of Athos,* 


leitung, ch. il. p. 76—100) ; Dr. Thirl- 
wall, History of Greece, vol. i. ch. 
ii. p. 86—64. The dissentiont opin- 
ions of Kruse and Mannert may 
be found in Kruse, Hellas, vol. i. 
p. 308-425; Mannert, Geographie 
der Griechen und Roémer, Part viii. 
introduct. p. 4 seqg. 

Niebuhr puts together all the 
mythical and genealogical traces, 
many of them in the highest degree 
vague and equivocal, of the exist- 
ence of Pelasgi in various locali- 
ties; and then, summing up their 
cumulative effect, asserts (“not as 
an hypothesis, but with full his- 
torical conviction,” p, 54) “that 
there was a time when the Pelas. 
gians, perhaps the most extended 
people in all Europe, wero spread 
from the Po and the Arno to the 
Rhyndakus” (near Kysikus), with 
only an interruption in Thrace, 
What is perhaps the most remark- 


abie of all, is the contrast between 
his feeling of disgust, despair and 
aversion to the subject, when he 
begins the inquiry (“the name Pee 
lasgt,” he says, “ts odtous to the hia- 
tortan, who hates the spurious pht- 
lology out of which the pretences 
to knowledge on the subject of such 
extinct people artse,” p. 28), and 
the full confidence and satisfaction 
with which he concludes it. 

‘1 Herodot. il, 88:—‘O 8& nepl rod 
"Qredvou elnac, &¢ Apavic tév pUboy 
dysvelzac, ovx Eyst Edeyyov. 

2 That Kréstén is the proper read- 
ing in Herodotus there seems every 
reason to believe—not Krotén, as 
Dionys. Hal. represents it (Ant. 
Rom. i. 26)—in spite of the author- 
ity of Niebuhr in favour of th 
latter. 

*Thucyd. iv. 109. Compare the 
new Fragmenta of Strabo, lib. vil, 
edited from the Vatican MS. by 
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Now Herodotus acquaints us with the remarkable fact, that 
the people of Kréstén, those of Plakia and Skylaké, and 
those of the other unnamed Pelasgian townships, all spoke 
the same language, and each of them respectively, a difs 
ferent Janguage from their neighbours around them. He 
informs us, moreover, that their language was a barbarous 
(#. e. a non-Hellenic) language; and this fact he quotes as 
an evidence to prove that the ancient Pelasgian language 
was & barbarous language, or distinct from the Hellenic. 
He at the same time states expressly that he has no positive 
knowledge what language the ancient Pelasgians spoke— 
one proof, among others, that no memorials nor means of 
distinct information concerning that people could have been 
open to him. 

This is the one single fact, amidst so many conjectures 
concerning the Pelasgians, which we can be said wistorical 
to know upon the testimony of a competent and Pélesgians 
contemporary witness: the few townships—scat- barbarous 
tered and inconsiderable, but all that Herodotus l#nguage. 
in his day knew as Pelasgian—spoke a barbarous language. 
And upon such a point he must be regarded as an excellent 
judge. If then (infers the historian) all the early Pelas- 
gians spoke the same language as those of Kréston and 
Vlakia, they must have changed their language at the time 
when they passed into the Hellenic aggregate, or became 
Hellens. Now Herodotus conceives that aggregate to have 
been gradually enlarged to its great actua] size by incor- 
porating with itself not only the eA ee but several 
other nations once barbarians;! the Hellens having been 
" origmally an inconsiderable people. Among those other 
nations once barbarian whom Herodotus supposes to have 
become hellenised, we may probably number the Leleges; 
and with respect to them as well as to the Pelasgians, we 
have contemporary testimony proving the existence of bar- 
barian Leleges in later times. Philippus the Karian his- 
torian attested the present existence, and believed in the 
ae existence, of Leleges in his country as serfs or depen- 

ent cultivators wader the Karians, analogous to the Helots 


Kramer, and since by Tafel (TH- véc, 'Ordpufov, "Axpofwouc, Aiov, 
bingen, 1844), sect. 34. p. 26,— Q@dcaov. 
wxysavy 88 thy Xabpdvyjcovy taveny 1 Herod. 1. 57. npooxsywonxdtwy 
tay éx Anpvou Iehacywy tives, ele abt xal Gdrwy tvdwy Brphdpwy 
wévis Sinpjpavor nodicpata: Kisw- avyvoy. 
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in Laconia or the Peneste in Thessaly.:1 We may be very 


sure that there were no Hellens—no men speaking the 


Historical Hellenic tongue—standing in such a relation 
Leleges— to the Karians. Among those many barbaric« 
arbarians 


inlanguage Speaking nations whom Herodotus believed to 
also. have changed their language and passed into 
Hellens, we may therefore fairly consider the Leleges to 
have been included. For next to the Pelasgians and Pe- 
lasgus, the Leleges and Lelex figure most conspicuously 
in the legendary genealogies; and both together cover tlie 
larger portion of the Hellenic soil. - 

Confining myself to historical evidence and believing 
that no assured results can be derived from the 


Statements 

ofgoodwit- attempt to transform legend into history, I 
garding the @ccept the statement of Herodotus with confid- 
historical ence as to the barbaric language spoken by the 
rnd Loleges Pelasgians of his day, and I believe the same 
aretobe with regard to the historical Leleges—but 
admitted, without presuming to determine anything in 
they fit the regard to the legendary Pelasgians and Leleges, 
Pelscgincs the supposed ante-Hellenic inhabitants of 
and Leleges Greece. And I think this course more conso- 
or not. 


nant to the laws of historical inquiry than that 
which comes recommended by the high authority of Dr. 
Thirlwall, who softens and explains away the statement of 
Herodotus until it is made to mean only that the Pelasgians 
of Plakia and Kréstén spoke a very bad Greek. The 
affirmation of Herodotus is distinct, and twice repeated, 
that the Pelasgians of these towns and of his own time 
spoke a barbaric language; and that word appears to me 
to admit of but one interpretation.2 To suppose that a 


1 Athenee. vi. p. 271. OUiinnzoe ty 
stp rept Kapwy xal Acrkéywv ovy- 
Ypappate, xararéEac trode Aaxedat- 


olxicdvtwy ty ‘EXAnondvem ... xak 
Sea &ddka Tledkacyixa édvta nodle- 
pata to obvopa peté3adre> el tov- 


povlwy Ethwtag xat tobc Oettaht- 
xOd¢ mevdotac, xal Kapae pyar toig 
Addetw we olustare yonoaciar nx a- 
Agate te xai voy. 

Herod. i. 67. “Hytwa 8& yhwo- 
aay lecav of [Isdacyoi, odx tyw 
atpsxdwe elma. et bb ypswy got tex- 
uatpomdvors Agyety TOT: vov Ete kodar 
Tlekacyav, tay brép Tupsyvmy Kp7- 
otwyva néAty olxsdvtwy. .. zak THY 
Thaxiy te xat Lxvkdany Is) acyo, 


toior Ost Ayer, yoav of ITe)asyzok 
Baprapov yAwooay lévtes. Et teivuy 
yy wel nay tovodto td Tedacytxiv, 
td Attixdy Ebvoc, doy Tedacyixds 
Gye tH petaBoky tH a¢ "Eddyyvac 
xal thy yAwooay petépale xal yap 
5), obts of Kpnotwviyta: ob8dporee 
tWy vov aptac meptotxedvtwy slot dpd= 
yArweoot, obte of Mraxryvol> eplar de, 
dpdyrwocor. SyArover 88, Bre tov Fvei- 
Ravto YAWSORE YEpaxtHpa pee 
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man who, like Herodotus, had heard almost every variety 
of Greek, in the course of his long travels, as well as Egyp-. 


cafalvovese &¢ tabta td ywpiz, tob- 
tov youve éy pudaxy. 

In the next chapter Herodotus 
again calls the Pelasgian nation 
BapBapoy. 

Respecting this language heard 
by Herodotus at Kréstén and 
Plakia, Dr. Thirlwall observes 
(chap. ii. p. 60), “This language 
Herodotus describes as barbarous, 
and it is on this fact he grounds 
his general conclusion aa to the 
ancient Pelasgian tongue. But he 
has not entered into any details 
that might have served to ascertain 
the manner or degree in which it 
differed from the Greek. Still the 
expressions he uses would have 
appeared to imply that it was 
essentially foreign, had he not 
spoken quite as strongly in an- 
other passage, where it is impos- 
sible to ascribe a similar meaning 
to his words. When he is enume- 
rating the dialects that prevailod 
among the Ionian Greeks, he ob- 
serves that the Ionian cities in 
Lydia agree not at all in their 
tongue with those of Karia; and 
he applies the very same term to 
these dialects, which he had be- 
fore used in speaking of the re- 
mains of the Pelasgian language. 
This passage affords & measure by 
which we may estimate the force 
of the word barbarian in tho for- 
mer. Nothing more can be safely 
inferred from it, than that the Pe- 
lasgian language which Herodotus 
heard on the Hellespont, and else- 
where, sounded to him a strange 
jargon; as did the dialect of Ephe- 
sus to a Milesian, and as the Bo- 
lognese does to a Florentine. This 
fact leaves its real nature and re- 
lation to the Greek quite uncer- 


tain; and we are the less justified - 


in building on it, as the history 


of Pelasgian settlements is ex- 
tremely obscure, and the traditions 
which Herodotus reports on that 
subject have by no means equal 
woight with statements made from 
his personal observation.” (Thirl- 
wall, Hist. of Greece, ch. ii. p. 60, 
and edit.) 

In the statement delivered by 
Herodotus (to which Dr, Thirlwall 
here refers) about the language 
spoken in the Ionio Greek cities, 
the historian had said (i. 142),— 
Padecay 8& 0d thy abtyy odtot vsv0- 
plxact, GAAG tpdnove téaorpac n7pae 
ywytwy. Miletus, Myus, and Pridno, 
—ty tO Kaply xatolxqvtar xata 
tabtd Siareydpeval op. Ephesus, 
Kolophon, &0.—adtalt al rdderg z yo 
npétepoy heyGeloqor dporoydoucs xata 
YrwWaaay oddtv, ool Ft ducpwvisuar. 
The Chians and Erythreans—x214 
tWUTO Srarkdyovtar, Bdptor Be en’ 
dwithy podvor. Odrot yopaxtipse 
YrAwWosne thacepe; ylyvovtar. 

The words yiWoane yapaxtrp 
(“distinctive mode of speech”) are 
common to both these passages, 
but their meaning in tho one and 
in the other is to be measured by 
reference to the subject-matter of 
which the author is speaking, as 
well as to the words which accom- 
pany them,—especially the word 
Bapjapoc in the first passage, Nor 
can I think (with Dr. Thirlwall) 
that the meaning of BdpBapne is 
to be detérmined by reference to 
the other two words: the reverse 
is in my judgement correct. Bip- 
Bapoc is a term definite and un- 
equivocal, but yAwWosne yapaxr7p 
varies according to the comparison 
which you happen at the moment 
to be making, and ite mesning is 
here determined by its conjunction 
with BdpBepoc. 3 

When Herodotus was speakin 
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tian, Phenician, Assyrian, Lydian, and other lan 
did not know how to. distinguish bad Hellenic eon non 
Hellenic, is in my judgement inadmissible; at any rate the 
supposition is not to be adopted without more cogent 
evidence than any which is here found. : 
As I do not presume to determine what were the 
antecedent internal elements out of which the 


eeeens. Hellenic aggregate was formed, so I confess 
lenio myself equally uninformed with regard to its 
colonies ,. external constituents. Kadmus, Danaus, Kek- 
nicia and = rops—the eponyms of the Kadmeians, of the 
Peypt— ,. Danaans, and of the Attic Kekropia—present 
ee mos themselves to my vision as creatures of legend, 


and in that character I have already adverted 
to them. That there may have been very early settlements 
in continental Greece from Phoenicia and Egypt, is nowise 
impossible; but I see neither positive proof, nor ground 
for probable inferenoe, that there were any such, though 
traces of Phoenician settlements in some of the islands may 
doubtless be pointed out. And if we examine the charac- 
ter and aptitude of Greeks, as compared either with Egyp- 


of the twelve Ionic cities in Asia, 
he might properly point out the 
differences of speech among them 
as sO many different yapaxtipec 
y).woane: the limits of difference 
were fixed by the knowledge which 
his hearers possessed of the persons 
about whom he was speaking; the 
Tonians being all notoriously Hel- 
lens. So an author describing Italy 
might say that Bolognese, Romane, 
Neapolitans, Genoese, &c., had 
diferent yapaxtipsc yiwooys, it 
being understood that the difference 
was such as might subsist among 
p-raons all Italians, 
But there is also a yapaxthp yAWo~ 
ong of Greek generally (abstraction 
made of its various dialects and 
diversities) as contrasted with Per- 
sian, Phonician, or Latin—and of 
Italian generally, as contrasted 
with German or English. It is this 
comparison which Herodotus is ta- 
king when he describes the lan- 
guage spoken by the people of Kré- 


stén and Plakia, and which he notes 
by the word Bap3zpov as opposed 
to ‘EAAnvixev: it is with reference 
to this comparison that yapzxthp 
YAweons in the fifty-seventh chap- 
ter is to be construed. The word 
BapBapoc isthe usual and recognised 
antithesis of "EdAny or ‘EX nvxds. 

It is not the least remarkable 
part of the statement of Herodotus, 
that the language spoken at Kré- 
stén and at Plakia was the same, 
though the places were so far apart 
from each other. This identity of 
itself shows that he meant to speak 
of a substantive language, not of 
eo “strange jargon.” 

I think it therefore certain that 
Herodotus pronounces the Poelas- 
gians of his day to speak a sub- 
stantive language different from 
Greek; but whether differing from 
it in a greater or loss degree (¢. g. 
in the degree of Latin or of Pha- 
nician) we have no moans of deci- 
ding. 
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tians or Phoenicians, it will appear that there is not only 
no analogy, but an obvious and fundamental contrast: the 
Greek may occasionally be found as a borrower from these 
ultramarine contemporaries, but he cannot be looked upon 
as their offspring or derivative. Nor can I bring myself 
‘to accept an hypothesis which implies (unless we are to 
regard the supposed foreign immigrants as very few in 
number, in which case the question loses most of its im- 
portance) that the Hellenic language—the noblest among 
the many varieties of human speech, and possessing within 
itself a pervading symmetry and organization—is a mere 
confluence of two foreign barbaric languages (Phoenician 
and Egyptian) with two or more internal barbaric lan- 
guages—Pelasgian, Lelegian, &c. In the mode of investi- 
gation pursued by different historians into this question 
of early foreign colonies, there is great difference (as in 
the case of the Pelasgi) between different authors—from 
the acquiescent Euemerism of Raoul Rochette to the 
refined distillation of Dr. Thirlwall in the third chapter of 
his History. It will be found that the amount of positive 
knowledge which Dr. Thirlwall guarantees to his readers 
in that chapter is extremely inconsiderable; for though he 
proceeds upon the general theory (different from that 
which I hold) that historical matter may be distinguished 
and elicited from the legends, yet when the question arises 
respecting any definite historical result, his canon of credi- 
bility 1s too just to permit him to overlook the absence of 
positive evidence, even when all intrinsic incredibility is 
removed. That which I note as Terra Incognita, is in his 
view a land which may, be known up to a certain point; 
but the map which he draws of it contains so few ascer- 
tained places as to differ very little from absolute vacuity. 
The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed by 
Aristotle to have been near Dédéna and theriver Most 
Acheléus—a description which would have been }n3i22* 
unintelligible (since the river does not flow near Greci. 
Dédona), if it had not heen qualified by the remark, that 
the river had often in former times changed its course. 
He states moreover that the deluge of Deukalién took 
place chiefly in this district, which was in those early days 
inhabited by the Nelli, and by the people then called Grasci, 
but now Hellenes.! The Selli (called by Pindar Holli) are 


1 Aristotel. Moteorol. 1.14, 
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mentioned in the Iliad as the ministers of the Dodonwan 
Zeus—*“ men who slept on the ground and never washed 
their feet,” and Hesiod in one of the lost poems (the roe) 
speaks of the fat land and rich pastures of the land calle 

ellopia wherein Dédéna was situated. On what authority 
Aristotle made his statement, we do not know; but the 
pence! feeling of the Greeks was different, connecting 

eukalién, Hellen, and the Hellenes, primarily and spe- 
cially with the territory called Achaia Phthidtis, between 
Mount Othrys and @ta. We can neither affirm nor deny 
his assertion that the people in the neighbourhood of Dé- 
dona were calléd Greci before they were called Hellenes. 
There is no ascertained instance of the mention ofa people 
called Greeci in any author earlier than this Aristotelian 
treatise; for the allusions to Alkman and Sophoklés prove 
nothing to the point.2 Nor can we explain how it came to 
pass that the Hellenes were known to the Romans only 
under the name of Greci or Grail. But the name by whic 
a people is known to foreigners is often completely different 
from its own domestic name, and we are not less at a loss 
to assign the reason, how the Rasena of Etruria came to 
be known to the Romans by the name of Tuscans or 
Etruscans. . 


' Homer, Iliad, xvi. 234; Hesiod, 
Fragm, 149, ed. Marktscheffel ; So- 
phokl. Trachin. 1174; Strabo, vii. p. 
328. 

* Stephan. Bysz. v. I‘paixde.— 
Cpxixes 8¢ napa sm ‘Adxpave al toy 
‘EX jywy pytépec, xal napa Logo- 
xhei ev Molpsow. dott 8% 7 peta- 
mraop'¢, tH6 Mpall ebOslac xdtare 
totly. 

The word Ipaixes in Alkman, 
meaning “the mothers of the Hel- 


lenes,” may well be only a dia- 
lectio variety of ypaec, analogous 
to xAqEand Spwé, forxdele, Spvec, de. 
(Ahrens, De Dialecto Doric&, sect. 
11, p. 91; and sect. 31, p. 242), per- 
haps declined like yuvaixsc, 

The term used by Sophoklés, if 
we may believe Photius, was not 
Tpatxdc, but ‘Parxoe (Photius, p. 480, 
15; Dindorf, Fragment. Soph. 938 ; 
comrpare 455). EKustathius (p. 800) 
seems undecided between the two, 
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CHAPTER IIL 


MEMBERS OF THE HELLENIC AGGREGATE, SEPARATE- 
LY TAKEN.—GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. 


Havine in the preceding chapter touched upon the Greeks 
in their aggregate capacity, T now come to describe sepa- 
rately the portions of which this aggregate consisted, as 
they present themselves at the first discernible period of 
history. 

It has already been mentioned that the twelve races 
or subdivisions, members of what is called the ampnixty- 
Amphiktyonic convocation, were as follows:— onic races. 

North of the pass of Thermopyle,—Thessalians, Per- 
rhebians, Magnétes, Acheans, Melians, A¢nianes, Dolopes. 

South of the pass of Thermopyle,—Dorians, Ionians, 
Bosotians, Lokrians, Phokians. 

Other Hellenic races, not comprised among the Am- 


aaa hee were— eee 
he tolians and Akarnanians, north ofthe phiktyonic 
Gulf of Corinth, ~ races. 


The Arcadians, Eleians, Pisatans, and Triphylians, in 
the central and western portion of Peloponnésus: I do not 
here name the Achwans, who occupied the southern or 
Peloponnesian coast of the Corinthian gulf, because they 
may be Pier ar to have been originally of the same race 
as the Phthiot Achwans, and therefore participant in the 
Amphiktyonic constituency, though their actual connexion 
with it may have been disused. 

The Dryopes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly pe- 
culiar subdivision, who occupied some scattered points on 
the sea-coast—Hermioné on the Argolic peninsula; Styrus 
and Karystus in Eubaa; the island of Kythnus, &c. 

Though it may be said, in a general way, that our 
historical discernment of the Hellenic aggregate, apart 
from the illusions of legend, commences with 776 First period 
z.0., yet with regard to the larger number of its: of Grecian 
subdivisions just enumerated, we can hardly be trom 776- 
said to possess any specific facts anterior to the 560 %°. 
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invasion of Xerxes in 480 3.c. Until the year 560 3.c. (the 
epoch of Croesus in Asia Minor, and of Peisistratus at 
Athens), the history of the Greeks presents hardly any- 
thing of a collective character: the movements of each 
portion of the Hellenic world begin and end ide from the 
rest. The destruction of Kirrha by the Amphiktyons is the 
first historical incident which brings into play, in defence 
of the Delphian temple, a common Hellenic beliug of active 
obligation. 
ut about 560 3.c., two important changes are seen to 
Ree come into operation which alter the character of 
perioda— Grecian history—extricating it out of its former 
from 560- chaos of detail, and centralising its isolated phe- 
“* nomena:—1. The subjugation of the Asiatic 
Greeks by Lydia and by Persia, followed by their struggles 
for emancipation—wherein the European Greeks became 
implicated, first as accessories, and afterwards as principals. 
2. The combined action of the large mass of Greeks under 
Sparta, as their most powerful state and acknowledged 
chief, succeeded by the rapid and extraordinary growth of 
Athens, the complete development of Grecian maritime 
power, and the struggle between Athens and Sparta for 
the headship. These two causes, though distinct in them- 
selves, must nevertheless be regarded as working together 
to a certain degree—or rather the second grew out of the 
first. For it was the Persian invasions of Greece which 
first gave birth to a wide-spread alarm and antipathy 
among the leading Greeks (we must not call it Pan Helleni, 
since more than half of the Amphiktyonic constituency 
gave earth and water to Xerxes) against the barbarians of 
the East, and impressed them with the necessity of joint 
active operations under a leader. The idea of a leadership 
or aeomeny of collective Hellas, as a privilege necessarily 
vested in some one state for common security against the 
barbarians, thus became current—an idea foreign to the 
mind of Solén, or any one of the same age. Next came the 
miraculous development of Athens, and the violent contest 
between her and Bnarta which should be the leader; the 
meee portion of Hellas taking side with one or the other, 
and the common quarrel against the Persian being for the 
time put out of sight. Athens is put down, Sparta acquires 
the undisputed hegemony, and again the anti-barbaric feel- 
ing manifests itself, though faintly, in the Asiatic expedi- 
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tions of Agesilaus. But the Spartans, too incompetent 
either to deserve or maintain this exaltcd position, are 
overthrown by the Thebans—thoemselves not less incom- 

etent, with the single exception of Epameindndas, Tho 
death of that single man extinguishes the pretensions of 
Thebes to the hegemony. Hellas is left, like the deserted 
Penclopé in the Oilyacee, worried by the compctition of 
several suitors, none of whom is strong enough to stretch 
the bow on which the prize depends.! Such a manifesta- 
tion of force, as well as the trampling down of the com- 
peting suitors, is reserved, not for any legitimate Hellenic 
arm, but for a semi-hellenised? Macedonian, “brought up 
at Pella,” and making good his encroachments gradually 
from the north of Olympus. The hegemony of Grecce thus 
passes for ever out of Grecian hands; but the conqueror 
finds his interest in reviving, as a name and pretext, the 
old miso-Persian banner, after it had ceased to represent 
any real or earnest fecling, and had given place to other 
impulses of more recent growth. The desolation and sacri- 
lege once committed by Xerxes at Athens is avenged by 
annihilation of the Persian empire. And this victorious 
consummation of the once powerful Pan-Hellenic antipathy 
—the dream of Xcnophon# and the Ten Thousand Grecks 
after the battle of Kunaxa—the hope of Jason of Phere— 
the exhortation of Isokratés1—the project of Philip and 
the achievement of Alexander,—while it manifests the 
irresistible might of Hellenic and Macedonian arms in the 
then oxisting state of the world, is at the same time the 
closing scene of substantive Grecian life. The citizen-feelings 
of Greece become aftcrwards merely secondary forces, sub- 
ordinate to the preponderance of Greek mercenaries under 
Macedonian order, and to the rudest of all native Hellens— 
the Aitolian mountaineers. Some few individuals are indeed 


This discourse of Iso- 


1 Xenophon, Hollen. vii. 5, 27; 
Demosthones, De Coron. o. 7, p. 
231.—GXa tle Hy Axpttog xal napa 
=G)TOVG RAL Tapa Tolg addors “EAAD- 
sty gptg xab tapary7. 

2 Demosthon. de Coron. ec. 21. p. 
247, 

> Xenophon, Anabas. iii. 2, 25— 
26. 

Xenophon, Hellon. vi. 1, 12; 
Isokratés, Orat. ad Philipp., Orat, 
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v. p. 107, 
kratés is composed expressly for 
the purpose of calling on Philip 
to put himself at the head of 
united Greeco against the Persians: 
the Oratio iv.; called Panogyrica, 
recommends & combination of all 
Greeks for the same purpose, but 
under the hegemony of Athens, 
putting aside all intestine differ- 
ences: see Orat. iv. p. 45—68, 


T 
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found, even in the third century 3.0., worthy of the best 
times of Hellas, and the Achwan confederation of that 
century is an honourable attempt to contend against irre- 
sistible difficulties: but on the whole, that free, social, and 
political march, which gives so much interest to the earlier 
centuries, is irrevocably banished from Greece after the 
generation of Alexander the Great. 

The foregoing brief sketch will show that, taking the 
Important period from Croesus and Peisistratus down to 
differences the generation of Alexander (560-300 s.c.), the 
petween the  henomena of Hellas generally, and her relations 
first poriod both foreign and inter-political, admit of being 
tory and grouped together in masses with continued de- 
very little pendence on one or a few predominant circum- 
pao stances. They may be said to constitute a 
sort of historical epopee, anologous to that which Hero- 
dotus has constructed out of the wars between Greeks 
and barbarians from the legends of I6 and Eurépa down 
to the repulse of Xerxes. But when we are called back 
to the period between 776 and 560 z.c., the phenomena 
brought to our knowledge are scanty in number—exhibit- 
ing few common feelings or interests, and no tendency to- 
wards any one assignable purpose. To impart attraction 
to this first period so obscure and unpromising, we shall 
be compelled to consider it in its relation with the second;, 
partly as a preparation, partly as a contrast. 

Of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of Attica, 


Hxtra-Po- during these two centuries, we know absolutely 


lopon- nothing; but it will be possible to furnish some 
aie information pe een, Se early condition and 
(north of Struggles of the great Dorian states in Pelopon- 


Attica) not nésus, and respecting the rise of Sparta from 
all during the second to the first place in the comparative 
the frst scale of Grecian powers. Athens becomes first 
pe’ known to us at the legislation of Drako and the 
attempt of Kylon (620 3.0.) to make himself despot; and 
we gather some facts concerning the Ionic cities in Euboa 
and Asia Minor during the century of their chief prosperity, 
prior to the reign and conquests of Crassus. th this way 
we shall form to ourselves some idea of. the growth of 
Sparta and Athens,—of the short-lived and energetic de- 
velopment of the Ionic Greeks—and of the slow working 
of those causes which tended to bring about increased Hel- 
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lenic intercommunication—as contrasted with the enlarged 
range of ambition, the grand Pan-Hellenic ideas, the sys- 
tematised party-antipathies, and the intensified action both 
abroad and at home, which grew out of the contest with 
Persia. 

There are also two or three remarkable manifestations 
which will require special notice during this firstperiod of 
Grecian history:—1. The great multiplicity of colonies sent 
forth by mdividual cities, and the rise and progress of these 
several colonies; 2. The number of despots who arose in 
the various Grecian cities; 3. The lyric poetry; 4. The rudi- 
ments of that which afterwards ripened into moral philo- 
sophy, as manifested in gnomes or aphorisms—or the age 
of the Seven Wise Men. 

But before I proceed to relate those earliest proceed- 
ings (unfortunately too few) of the Dorians and Jonians 
during the historical period, together with the other matters 
just alluded to, it will be convenient to go over the names 
and positions of those other Grecian states respecting 
which we have no information during these first two cen- 
turies. Some idea will thus be formed of the less impor- 
tant members of the Hellenic aggregate, previous to the 
time when they will be called into action. We begin by 
the territory north of the pass of Thermopyle. 

Of the different races who dwelt between this cele- 
brated pass and the mouth of the river Peneius, gq... 
by far the most powerful and important were sketch of 
the Thessalians. Sometimes indeed the whole (len — 
of this area passes under the name of Thessaly north of 
—since nominally, though not always really, the Thormo- 
power of the Thessalians extended over the *”'” 
whole. We know that the Trachinian Herakleia, founded 
by the Lacedemonians in the early years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war close at the pass of Thermopyle, was planted 
upon the territory of the Thessalians.1 But there were 
as within these limits other races, inferior and dependent 
on the Thessalians, yet said to be of more ancient date, 
and certainly not less genuine subdivisions of the Hellenic 
name. The Perrhexbi? occupied the northern portion of 


1 Thucyd. Hi, 98. OF Oseadrol 2 Herodot. vii. 178; Strabo, ix 
dy Buvdwer Svteg twy tabty ywolow, p. 440-441. Herodotus notices 
xa cy txt ty YQ extifero (He- the pass over the chain of Olympus 
rakleia), do, . or the Cambunian mountains by. 
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the territory between the lower course of the river Pe- 
neius and Mount Olympus. The Magnétes! dwelt along 
the eastern coast, between Mount Ossa and Pelion on 
one side and the Algean on the other, comprising the 
south-eastern cape and the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Pagase as far as Ié6lkos. The Achewans occupied the ter- 
ritory called Phthidtis, extending from near Mount Pin- 
dus on the west to the Gulf of Pagasse on the east2?— 
along the mountain chain of Othrys with its lateral pro- 
jections northerly into the Thessalian plain, and southerly 
even to its junction with Gita. The three tribes of the 
Malians dwelt between Achea Phthidtis and Thermopyle, 
including both Trachin and Herakleia. Westward of 
Achewa Phthidtis, the lofty region of Pindus or Tymphrés- 
tus, with its declivities both westward and eastward, was 
occupied by the Dolopes, | 
All these five tribes or subdivisions—Perrhebians, 


ne Magnétes, Acheans of Phthidtis, Malians, and 
essalians : ; : _ 

and their Dolopes, together with certain Epirotic and 
ore Macedonian tribes besides, beyond the boundaries 


of Pindus and Olympus—were in a state of ir- 
regular dependence upon the Thessalians, who occupied 
the central plain or basin drained by the Peneius. ‘hat 
river receives the streams from Olympus, from Pindus, and 
from Othrys—flowing through a region which was supposed 
by its inhabitants to have been once a lake, until Poseidén 
cut open the defile of Tempé, through which the waters 
found an efflux. In travelling northward from Thermo- 
pyle, the commencement of this fertile region—the amplest 
space of land continuously productive which Hellas pre- 
sents—is strikingly marked by the steep rock and ancient 
fortress of Thaumaki3; from whence the traveller, passing 
over the mountains of Achea Phthidtis and Othrys, sees 
before him the plains and low declivities which reach north- 


ix. p. 433-434, Sophoklés included 
the territory of Trachin in the 


which Xerxes and his army passed 


out of Macedonia into Perrhebia: 
see the description of the pass and 
the neighbouring country in Leake, 
Travels in Northern Greece, ch, 
xxviii, vol. iji, p. 338—348; com- 
pare luivy, xlii. 53. 

1Skylax, Periplus,c. 66; Herodot 
vii. 183188. 

2 Skylax, Peripl. oc. ¢#; Strabo, 


limits of Phthidtis (Btrabo, 2. ¢.). 
Herodotus considers Phthidtis as 
terminating a little north of the 
river Spercheius (vii, 198). 

* See the description of Thaumaki 
in Livy, xxxii. 4. and in Dr. Hol- 
land’s Travels, ch. xvii. vol. il, pe 
112—now Thomoko. 
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ward across Thessaly to Olympus. A narrow strip of 
coast—in the interior of the Gulf of Pagase, between the 
Magnétes and the Acheans, and containing the towns of 
Amphaneum and Pagasz!—belonged to this proper terri- 
tory of Thessaly, but its great expansion was inland: with- 
in it were situated the cities of Pheras, Pharsalus, Skotussa, 
Larissa, Krannén, Atrax, Pharkudén, Trikka, Metropolis, 
Pelinna, &c. 

The abundance of cornand cattle from the neighbour- 
ing plains sustained in these cities anumerous population, 
and above all a proud and disorderly noblesse, whose man- 
ners bore much resemblance to those of the heroic times. 
They were violent in their behaviour, eager in armed feud, 
but unaccustomed to political discussion or compromise; 
faithless as to obligations, yet at the same time generous 
in their hospitalities, and much given to the enjoyments 
of the table.2 Breeding the finest horses in Greece they 


'Skylax, Peripl. c. 65. Hesychius 
{v. Hayacltyjs ‘Azdd\i\wy) seems to 
reckon Pagase as Achean. 

About the towns in Thessaly 
and their various positions, see 
Munnert, Geograph. der Gr. und 
Rimer, Part vii. book iii. ch. 8. 
and 9, 

There was an ancient religious 
ceremony, celebrated by the Del- 
phians every ninth year (En- 
naétéris): @ procession was sent 
from Delphi to the pass of Tempé, 
consisting of well-born youths 
under an archi-theér, who represent- 
ed the proceeding ascribed by an 
old legend to Apollo; that god 
was believed to have gone thither 
to receive expiation after the 
slaughter of the serpent Pytho: 
atleast this was one among several 
discrepant legends. Thechiefyouth 
plucked and brought back a branch 
from the sacred laurel at Tempé, 
as a token that he had fulfilled 
his mission: he returned by “the 
sacred road,” and broke his fast 
at a place called Astnvide near 
Larissa. A solemn festival, fre- 
quented by a large concourse of 


people from the surrounding 
regions, was cclebrated on this 
occasion at Tempé, in honour of 
Apollo Tempeités (Aprdvdvt Tip- 
neita in the Molic dialect of Thes- 
saly: see Inscript.in Boeckh, Corp. 
Ins. No. 1767). The procession 
was accompanied by a flute-player, 

See Plutarch, Quwst. Grac. ch. 
xi, p, 282; De Musick, ch. xfv. p. 
1136; Alian, V. H. iii. 1; Stephan. 
Byz. v. Aginvas. 

It is important to notice these 
religious processions as establish- 
ing intercourse and sympathies 
between the distant members of 
Hellas: but the inferences which 
O, Miller (Dorians, B. ii. 2, p. 
222) would build upon them, as to 
the original seat of the Dorians 
and the worship of Apollo, are 
not to be trusted. ; 

2 Plato, Krito, c. 15, p. 53. éxet 
yap dy mdhelaty arabia xal drodacia 
(compare the beginning of the 
Men6n)—a remark the more stri- 
king, since he had just before des- 
cribed the Baotian Thebes as a 
well-regulated city, though both 
Dikearchus and Polybius represent 
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were distinguished for their excellence as cavalry; 
but their infantry is little noticed, nor do the Thessalian 
cities seem to have possessed that congregation of free and 
tolerably equal citizens, each master of his own arms, out 
of whom the-ranks of hoplites were constituted. The war- 
like nobles, such as the Aleuada# at Larissa, the Skopade 
at Krannoén, despising everything but equestrian service 
for themselves, furnished, from their extensive herds on the 
plain, horses for the poorer soldiers. - These Thessalian 
eities exhibit the extreme of turbulent olijarchy, occasion- 
ally trampled down by some one man of great vigour, but 
little tempered by that sense of political communion and 
reverence for established law, which was found among the 
better cities of Hellas. Both in Athens and Sparta, so 
different in many respects from each other, this feeling 
will be found, if not indeed constantly predominant, yet 
constantly present and operative. Both of them exhibit 
a contrast with Larissa or Phere not unlike that between 
Rome and Capua—the former with her endless civil dis- 
-Thessalian putes constitutionally conducted, admitting the 
character. joint action of parties against a common foe; the 
latter with her abundant soil enriching a luxurious oli- 
garchy, and impelled according to the feuds of her great 
proprietors, the Magii, Blossu, and Jubellii.! 

The Thessalians are indeed in their character and 
capacity as much Epirotic or Macedonian as Hellenic, 
forming a sortof link between the two. Forthe Macedonians, 
though trained in aftertimes upon Grecian principles. by 
the genius of Philip and Alexander, so as to constitute the 
celebrated heavy-armed phalanx, were originally (even in 
the Peloponnesian war) disanparched chiefly for the excel- 
lence of their cavalry, like the Thessalian;? while the broad- 
brimmed hat or kausia, and the short spreading mantle or 
chlamys, were common to both. 


We are told that the 


it in their times as so much the 
contrary. 

See also Demosthen. Olynth., 1. 
c. 9, p. 16, cont. Aristocrat. c, 20, 
p.657; Schol. Eurip. Phoonias. 1466 ; 
Theopomp. Fragment. 54—178, ed. 
Didot; Aristophanés, Plut. 521. 

The march of political affairs in 
Thessaly is understood from Xe- 


Thessalians were originally 


noph. Hellen. vi.1; compare Ana- 
bas. i. 1, 10, and Thucyd. iv. 78, 

1 See Cicero, Orat. in Pison. oc, 
11; De Leg. Agrar. cont, Rullum, 
©. 34—35. 

2 Compare the Thesealian cavalry 
as described by Polybius, iv. 8, 
with the Macedonian as described 
by Thucydidés, ii. 100. 
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immigrants from Thesprotia in Epirus, and conquerors of 
the pie of the Peneius, which (according to Herodotus) 
was then called Molis, and which they found occupied by 
the Pelasgi.1 It may be doubted whether the great 
Thessalian families—such as the Aleuadse of Larissa, des- 
cendants from Héraklés, and placed by Pindar on the same 
level as the Lacedemonian kings?—would have admitted 
this Thesprotian origin; nor does it coincide with the tenor 
of those legends which make the eponym, Thessalus, son 
of Héraklés. Moreover, it is to be remarked that the 
language of the Thessalians was Hellenic, a variety of the 
AXolic dialect;3 the same (so far as we can make out) as 
that of the people whom they must have found settled in 
the country at their first conquest. If then it be true, 
that at some period anterior to the commencement of 
authentic history, a body of Thesprotian warriors crossed 
the passes of Pindus, and established themselves as con- 
querors in Thessaly, we must suppose them to have been 
more warlike than numerous, and to have gradually dropt 
their primitive language. ‘ 

In other respects, the condition of the population of 
Thessaly, such as we find it during the historical period, 
favours the supposition of an original mixture of conquerors 
and conquered: for it seems that there was among the 
Thessalians and their dependents a triple gradation, some- 
what analogous to that of Laconia. First, a class of rich 
proprietors distributed throughout the principal cities, 
possessing most of the soil, and constituting separate 
oligarchies loosely hanging together.4 Next the subject 
Acheans, Magnétes, Perrhebi, different from the Laconian 
Perioki in this point, that they retained their ancient tribe- 
name and separate Amphiktyonic franchise. Thirdly, a class 
of serfs or dependent cultivators, corresponding to the 
Laconian Helots, who tilling the lands of the wealthy 
oligarchs, paid over a proportion of its produce, furnished the 
retainers by which these great families were surrounded, 


1 Herodot, vii. 176; Thucyd. 4. der Aleuaden, art. xxii. vol. fi. p. 
12, 254, of the collection called “My- 
2 Pindar, Pyth. x. init. with the tkologus.” 

BScholia, and the valaable comment ? Ahrens, De Dialect, Molics&, 
of Boeckh, in reference to the ec. 1, 2.. 

Aleusds; Schneider ad Aristot. 4See Asritot. Polit. il, 6, 33 
Polit. v. 5, 9; and the Essay of Thucyd. ii. 99—100. 

Buttmann, Von dem Gegcblecht . 
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served as their followersin the cavalry, and wereinacondition 
of villenage,—yet with the important reserve that they could 
not be sold out of the country, that they had a permanent 
tenure in the soil, and that they maintained among one 
another the relations of family and village. This last- 
mentioned order of men, in Thessaly called the Peneste, 
is assimilated by all ancient authors to the Helots 


of ie 06. of Laconia, and in both cases the danger attend- 
pulation of ing such @ social arrangement is noticed by 
a ville, Llato and Aristotle. For the Helots as well as 
rnco—the the Peneste had their own common language 


and mutual sympathies, a separate residence, 
arms, and courage; to a certain extent, also, they possessed 
the means of acquiring property, since we are told that 
some of the Penests were richer than their masters.2 So 
many means of action, combined with a degraded social 
aes gave rise to frequent revolt and incessant appre- 

ensions. As a general rule, indeed, the cultivation of the 
soil by slaves or dependents, for the benefit of proprictors 
in the cities, prevailed throughout most parts of Greece. 
The rich men of Thebes, Argos, Athens or Elis, must have 
derived their incomes in the same manner; but it seems 
that there was often in other places a larger intermixture 


1The words ascribed by Keno- 
phon (Hellen. vi. 1, 11) to Jason 
of Pherm, and the lines of Theo- 
oritus (xvi. 84), attest the numbers 
and vigour of the Thessalian Pe- 
neste, and the great wealth of 
the Aleuadw and Skopade. Both 
these families acquired celebrity 
from the verses of Simonides ; he 
wag patronised and his muse in- 
voked by both of them; see #lian, 
V. HL xii.i; Ovid, Ibis, 512; Quin- 
tilian, xi. 2, 15. Pindar also boasts 
of his friendship with Thorax the 
Aleuad (Pyth. x. 99), 
- The Thessalian avipanosioral al- 
Yuded to in Aristophanés (Plutus, 
521) must have sold men out of 
the country for slaves—either re- 
fractory Peneste®, or Perrhexbian, 
Magnetic, and Achman freemen, 
seized by violence: the Athenian 
comic poet Mnésimachug, in jeat- 


ing on the voracity of the Phar- 
salians, exclaims, ap. Athene. x. 
p. 418— 
apa nov 
dntyy xatecIlover modi Ayztxyy. 

Pagase was celebrated as a place 
of export for slaves (Hermippus 
ap. Athenwm. i. 49). 

Mendn of Pharsalus assisted the 
Athenians against Amphipolis with 
200 or 300, “Penestm on horseback, 
of his own”—(Ilevéstarg tiors) De- 
mosthen. ngpl Zuvtaé. c. 9, p. 173, 
cont. Aristocrat, c. 51, p. €87, 

2 Archemachus ap, Athenee, vi. 
p. 264; Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777; 
Aristot. Polit. if. 6, 8, vii. 9, 9; 
Dionys. Halic. A. R. ii. 84. 

Both Plato and Aristotle insist 
on the extreme danger of having 
numerous slaves, fellow-country- 
men and of one language—(6p0- 
PVA, Opspwver, matpim@tae aAAWAwy). 
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of bought foreign slaves, and also that the number, fellow- 
feeling and courage of the degraded village population was 
nowhere so great as in Thessaly and Laconia. Now the 
origin of the Penestz im Thessaly is ascribed to the 
conquest of the territory by the Thesprotians, as that of 
the Helots in Laconia is traced to the Dorian conquest. 
The victors in both countries are said to have entered into 
a convention with the vanquished population, whereby the 
latter became serfs and tillers of the land for the benefit 
of the former, but were at the same time protected in their 
holdings, constituted subjects of the state, and secured 
against being sold away as slaves. Even in the Thessalian 
cities, though inhabited in common by Thessalian pro- 
prictors and their Peneste, the quarters assigned to each 
were to a great degree separated: what was called the 
Free Agora could not be trodden by any Penest except 
when specially summoned.! 

Who the people were, whom the conquest of Thessaly 
by the Thesprotians reduced to this predial 


‘ : A Who the 
villenage, we find differently stated. According Penestx 
to Theopompus, they were Perrhebians and were~ 

doubtful. 


Magnétes; according to others, Pelasgians; while 
Archemachus alleged them to have been Boeotians of the 
territory of Arné?—some emigrating to escape the con- 
querors, others remaining and accepting the condition of 
serfs, But the conquest, assuming it as a fact, occurred 
at far too early a day to allow of our making out either 
the manner in which it came to pass or the state of things 
which preceded it. The Pelasgians whom Herodotus saw at 
Kréston are affirmed by him to have been the descendants: 
of those who quitted Thessaly to escape? the invading 
Thesprotians; though others held that the Beotians, driven 
en this occasion from their habitations on the Gulf of 
Pagase near the Acheans of Phthidtis, precipitated them- 


1 Aristot. Polit. vii. 11, 2. 

* Theopompus and Archemachus 
ap. Athens. vi. p. 234—266; com- 
pare Thucyd. ii. 12; Steph. Byz. 
v. "Apvj—the converse of this story 
in Strabo, ix. p. 401—411, of the 
Thessalian Arné being settled from 
Buwotia. That the villeins or Pe- 
nestt#@ were completely distinct 
from the circumiacent dependents 
~—/.cheans, Magnétes, Perrhx- 


a 


bians, we see by Arist. Polit. ii. 
6, 8. They had their eponymous 
hero Penestés, whose descent was 
traced to Thessalus son of Ilé-: 
raklés: they were thus connected 
with the mythical father of the 
nation (Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 
1271), 

* Herodot. i. 67; compare vil. 
176, 


1 
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selves on Orchomenus and Bootia, and settled in it, expel- 
ling the Minye and the Pelasgians. 

Passing over the legends on this subject, and confining 
ourselves to historical time, we find an establish- 


Quadruple as . 
division of ed quadruple division of Thessaly, said to have 
Thessaly. heen introduced in the time of Aleuas, the 


ancestor (real or mythical) of the powerful Aleuadw,— 
Thessalidtis, Pelasgidtis, Histiedtis, Phthidtis. 1In Phthidtis 
were comprehended the Acheans, whose chief towns were 
Melitea, It6nus, Thebes Phthidtides, Alos, Larissa Kremasté 
and Pteleon, on or near the western coast of the Gulf of 
Pagase. Histisdtis, to the north of the Peneius, comprised 
the Perrhebians with numerous towns strong in situation, 
but of no great stze or importance; they occupied the passes 
of Olympus? and are sometimes considered as extending 
westward across Pindus. Pelasgidtis included the Magnétes, 
together with that which was called the Pelasgic plam 
bordering on the western side of Pelion and Ossa.3 ‘T'hes- 
salidtis comprised.the central plain of Thessaly and the 
upper course of the river Peneius. This was the political 
classification of the Thessalian power, framed to suit a 
time when the separate cities were maintaiued in harmo- 
nious action by favourable circumstances or by some 
energetic individual ascendency; for their union was in 
general interrupted and aorderly, and we find certain 
cities standing aloof while the rest went to war.4 Though 
a certain political junction, and obligations of some kind 
towards a common authority, were recognised in theory by 
all, anda chief or Tagus5 was nominated to enforce obedience, 


1 Hellanikus, Fragm. 28, ed. Di- 
dot; Harpocration, v. Tetpapyia: 
the quadruple division was older 
than Hekateus (Steph. Byz. v. 
Kpavvwy). 

Hekataus connected the Perrha- 
bians with the genealogy of Holus 
through Tyré the daughter of Sal- 
mdneus: they passed as Aindste 
(Hekatrus, Frag. 334, ed. Didot; 
Stephan. Bys, v. @ddravw2 and 
Tovyot). 

The teritorry of the city of His- 
tima (in the north part of the is- 
land of Euboa) was also called 
Histinédtis, The double occur- 


rence of this name (no uncommon | 
thing in ancient Greece) seems 
to have givon rise to the state- 
ment, that the Perrhexbi had sub- 
dued the northern parts of Eubea, 
and carried over the inhabitants 
of the Eubwan Histiwa captive 
into the north-west of Thessaly 
(Strabo, ix. p, 437, x. p. 446). 

2 Pliny, H. N, iv. 1; Strabo, ix, 
p. 440. 

* Strabo, ix. p. 443, 

* Diodor. xviii. 11; Thucyd, il, 
22, 

5 The inscription No, 1770 in 
Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. contains 
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—yet it frequently happened that the disputes of the cities 
-among themselves ee the choice of a Tagus, or 
drove him out of the country, and left the alliance little 
more than nominal. Larissa, Pharsalus! and Phersee—each 
with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts—seem to 
have been nearly on a par in strength, and each 
torn by intestine faction, so that not only was 
the supremacy over common dependents relaxed, 
but even the means of repelling invaders greatly 
enfeebled. The dependence cf the Perrhebians, Magnétes, 
Acheans, and Malians, might under these circumstances 
be often loose and easy. But the condition of the Penestw 
—who occupied the villages belonging to these great cities, 
in the central plain of Pelasgidtis and Thessalidtis, and 
from whom the Aleuadew and Skopade derived their exu- 
berance of landed produce—was noway mitigated, if it was 
not even aggravated, by such constant factions. Nor were 
there wanting cases in which the discontent of this subject 
class was employed by members of the native oligarchy,? 
or even by foreign states, for the purpose of bringing about 
political revolutions. 

“When Thessaly is under her Tagus, all the neigh- 
bouring people pay tribute to her; she can send into the 
field 6000 cavalry and 10,000 hoplites or heavy-armed 
infantry,” observed Jason, despot of Phers, to Polydamas 
of Plarsalus, in endeavouring to prevail on the latter to 
second his pretensions to that dignity. The impost due 
from the tributaries, seemingly considerable, was then 
realised with arrears, and the duties upon imports at the 


Disorderly 
confede- 
racy of the 
Thessalian 
cities. 


@ letter of the Roman consul, 
Titus Quinctius Flamininus, ad- 
dressed to the city of Kyretie 
(north of <Atrax in Perrhebia). 
The lotter is addressed, Kupettewy 
toig tayoig xal 7% ndhev—the title 
of Tagi seems thus to havo been 
given to the magistrates of se- 
parate Thessalian cities. The 
Inscriptions of Thaumaki (No. 
1778—1774) have the title dpyov- 
cec¢, not tayol. The title tayos 
was peculiar to Thessaly (Pollux, 
i. 128). 

} Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 9; 
Diodor. xiv. 82; Thucyd. i. 3 


Herod. vii. 6, calls the Alcuadm 
Biccaring Pacrr7ec. 

2 Xenophon, Memorab, i. 2, 24; 
Hellenic, ii. 8, 37, The loss of 
the comedy callod [Idee of Eu- 
polis (see Meineke, Fragm. Com!.- 
cor, Gree. p. 518) probably pre- 
vents us from underetanding the 
sarcasm of Aristophanés (Vesp. 
1263) about the napazpeofea of 
Amynias among the Penesta of 
Pharsalus; but the incident there 
alluded to can have nothing to 
do with the proceedings of Kritias, 
touched upon by Xenophon. 

3 Xenophon, Hellen, vi. 1, 9-12. 
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harbours of the Pagasean gulf, imposed for the benefit of 
the confederacy, were then enforced with strictness; but 
the observation shows that while unanimous Thessaly was 
very powerful, her periods of unanimity were only oc- 
casioual.t Among thenations which thus paid tributetothe 
fulness of Thessalian power, we may number 


Groat 

power of not merely the Perrhebi, Magnétes, and Ache- 
wretety, ansofPhthidtis, but also the Maliansand Dolopes, 
state of —§ and various tribes of Epirots extending to the 
unanimity. westward of Pindus.2 We may remark that they 


were all (except the Malians) javelin-men or ecient 
troops, not serving in rank with the full panoply; a fact 
which in Greece counts as presumptive evidence of a lower 
civilization; the Magnétes, too, had a peculiar close-fitting 
mode of dress, probably suited to movements in a moun- 
tainous country. There was even a time when the Thes- 
salian power threatened to extendsouthward of Thermopyle, 
and subjugate the Phokians, Dorians and Lokrians. So much 
were the Phokians alarmed at this danger, that they had 
built a wall across the pass of Thermopyle for the purpose 
of more easily defending it against Thessalian invaders, 
who are reported to have penetrated more than once into 
the Phokian valleys, and to have sustained some severe 
defeats.4 At what precise time these events happened, we 
find no information; but it must have been considerably 
earlier than the invasion of Xerxes, since the defensive 
wall which had been built at Thermopyle by the Phokians 
was found by Leonidas in astate ofruin. But the Phokians, 
though they no longer felt the necessity of keeping up 
this wall, had not ceased to fear and hate the Thessalians 
—an antipathy which will be found to manifests itself 
palpably in connexion with the Persian invasion. Onthe whole 
the resistance of the Phokians was successful, for the power 
of the Thessalians never reached southward of the pass.§ 


1 Demosthen. Olynth. i. c¢. 8. p. 
1§, ii. c. 5. p. 21. The orator had 
occoasion to denounce Philip as 
having got possession of the public 
:uthority of the Thessalian con- 
federation, partly by intrigue, 
partly by force, and we thus hear 
of the Aipaveg and the ¢yooai which 
‘ormed tue revenue of the con- 
faderacy. 

® Xenophon (Hellen. vi. 1, 7) 


numbers the Mapaxol among these 
tributaries along with the Dolopes: 
the Maraces are named by Pliny 
(H. N. iv. 8) also along with the 
Dolopes, but we do not know 
where they dwelt. 

* Xenophen. Hellen. vi. 1, 9; 
Pindar. Pyth. iv. 80. 

“ Herodot. vii. 176; viii. 27—28, 

§ The story of invading Thessa- 
lians at Kerissus near Leuktra in 


7 
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Tt will be recollected that these different ancient races, 
—Perrhebi, Magnétes, Achwans, Malians, Dolo- 
pes,—though tributaries of the Thessalians, still 
retained their Amphiktyonic franchise, and were 
considered as legitimate Hellenes: all except the 
Malians are indeed mentioned in the Ihad. We 
shall rarely have occasion to speak much of 
them in the course of this history: they are found 
siding with Xerxes (chiefly by constraint) in his 
attack of Greece, and almost indifferent in the 
strugcle between Sparta and Athens, That the Acheans of 
Phthidtis are a portion of the same race as the Achmwans 
of Peloponnesus it secms reasonable to believe, though we 
trace no historical evidence to authenticate it. Achma 
Phthistis is the seat of Hellén, the patriarch of the entire 
race,—of the primitive Hellas, by some treated as a town, 
by others as a district of some breadth,—and of the great 
national hero Achilles. Its connexion with the Peclopon- 
nesian Acheans is not unlike that of Doris with the Velo- 
ponnesian Dorians. ! 


We have also to notice another ethnical kindred, the 
date and circumstances of which are given to us only ina 
mythical form, but which seems nevertheless to be in itself 
a reality,—that of the Magnétes on Pelion and Ossa, with 
the two divisions of Asiatic Magnétes, or Magnesia on 
Mount Sipylus and Magnesia on the river Meander. It ig 
said that these two Asiatic homonymous towns were 
founded by migrations ofthe Thessalian Magnétes, Asrtario 
a body of whom became consecrated to the Maguétes, 
Delphian god, and chose a new abode under his directions, 
According to one story, these emigrants were warriors 
returning from the siege of Troy; according to another, 
they sought fresh seats to escape from the Thesprotian 
conquerors of Thessaly. There was a third story, according 
to which the Thessalian Magnétes themselves were re- 
presented as colonists? from Delphi. Though we cen 


Achmrang, 
Perrhebi, 
Magniates, 
Malians, 
Dolopos, 
&e., all 
tributaries 
of tho ‘These 
Baljions, but 
al] Am- 
phiktyonio 
racos. 


Beoootia (Pausan. ix. 18, 1) is not 
at all probable. 

4 One story was, that these 
Acheans of Phthia went into Pe- 
loponnesus with Pelops, and settled 
an Laconia (Strabo, viii. p. 365). 

2 Aristoteles ap. Athenx. iv. p. 


173; Conon, Narrat. 29; Strabo, 
Xiv, p. 647, 

Hoeck (Kreta, b. fii. vol. ff. p. 
409) attempts (unsuccrasfully, in 
my judgement) to reduce these 
stories into the form of substan- 
tial history. 
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elicit no distinct matter of fact from these legends, we may 
nevertheless admit the connexion of race between the 
Thessalian and the Asiatic Magnétes as well as the rever- 
ential dependence of both, manifested in this supposed 
filiation, on the temple of Delphi. Of the Magnétes in 
Krete, noticed by Plato as long extinct in his time, ‘we 
cannot absolutely verify even the existence, 
Of the Malians, Thucydidés notices three tribes (yév7) 
The as existing in his time—the Paralii, the Hierés 
Malians. (Priests), and the Trachinii, or men of Trachin:! 
it is possible that the second of the two may have been 
possessors of the sacred spot on which the Amphiktyonic 
meetings were held. The prevalence of the hoplites or 
heavy-armed infantry among the Malians indicates that we 
are stepping from Thessalian to more southerly Hellenic 
habits: the Malians recognized every man as a qualified 
citizen who either had served, or was serving, in the ranks 
with his full panoply.2 Yet the panoply was probably 
not perfectly suitable to the mountainous regions by which 
they were surrounded; for at the beginning of the Pelo- 
onnesian war, the aggressive mountaineers of the neigh- 
Pour region of (ita had so harassed and overwhelmed 
them in war, that they were forced to throw themselves on 
the protection of Sparta, and the establishment of the 
Spartan colony of Herakleia near Trachin was the result 
of their urgent application. Of these mountaineers, des- 


41 Thucyd. iii. 92. The distinction be the correct reading) occupied 


made by Skylaex (c. 61) and Dio- 
dorus (xviii. 11) between My )rei¢ 
and Madtsic—the latter adjoining 
the former on the north—appears 
inadmissible, though Letronne still 
defends it (Périple de Marcien 
d’Héraclée, &c., Paris, 1839, p. 212, 

Instead of Madteic, we ought to 
read Agptsicg, as O. Miiller obser- 
ves (Dorians, i. 6, p. 48). 

It is romarkablo that the impor- 
tant town of Lamia (the modern 
Aeitun) is not noticed either by 
Herodotus, Thusydidés or Xeno- 
phon; Skylax is the first who 
mentions it. The route of Xerxes 
towards Thermopyle lay along 
tho coast from Alos. 

The Lamieis (assuming that to 


the northern coast of the Malinac 
Gulf, from the north bank of the 
Sporcheius to the town of Echinus ; 
in which position Dr. Cramer pla- 
cos the My tsic Iaod).vor—an error, 
I think (Geography of Greece, vol. 
i. p. 486). 

It is not improbable that Lamia 
first acquired importance during 
the course of those events towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, whon the Lacedemonians, in 
defence of Herakleia, attacked the 
Acheans of Phthidtis, and even 
expelled the Gtweansy for a time 
from their seats (see Thucyd, viil 
8; Diodor. xiv. 38). 

® Aristot. Polit. iv. 10, 10, 
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cribed under the general name of Giteans, the principal 
were the Aunianes (or Eniénes, as they are qe crim. 
termed in the Homeric Catalogue as well as by - The 
Herodotus),—an ancient Hellenic!Amphiktyonic ™7!27% 
race, who are said to have passed through several successive 
migrations in Thessaly and Epirus, but who in the histori- 
cal times had their settlement and their chief town Hypata 
in the upper valley of the Spercheius, on the canons 
declivity of Mount Gta. But other tribes were probably 
also included in the name, such as those A‘tolian tribes, 
the Bomians and Kallians, whose high and cold abodes 
approached near to the Maliac Gulf. It is in this sense 
that we are to understand the name, as comprehending all 
the predatory tribes along this extensive mountain range, 
when we are told of the damage done by the (twans both 
to the Malians on the east, and to the Dorians on the south: 
but there are some cases in which the name (Hitwans seems 
to designate expressly the A‘nianes, especially when they 
are mentioned as exercising the Amphiktyonic franchise. ? 
The fine soil, abundant moisture, and genial exposure 
of the southerly declivities of Othrys3—especially the 
valley of the Spercheius, through which river all these 
waters pass away, and which annually gives forth a ferti- 
lising inundation—present a marked contrast with the 
barren, craggy, and naked masses of Mount Gta, which 
forms one side of the pass of Thermopyle. Southward of 
the pass, the Lokrians, Phokians, and Dorians 1.) ans 
occupied the mountains and passes between Phokians, 
Thessaly and Bootia. The coast opposite to Porians. 
the western side of Eubea, from the neighbourhood of 
Thermopyle as far as the Beotian frontier at Anthédon, 
was possessed by the Lokrians, whose northern frontier 
town, Alpéni, was conterminous with the Malians. There 


1 Plutarch, Question. Gree. p. 
294. 
® Thucyd. iii. 983—97; viii. 8. Ke- 
noph. Hellen. i. 2, 18; in another 
passage Kenophon expressly dis- 
tinguishes the @tei and the Mnia- 
nes (Hellen. ili. 5, 6). Diodor. xiv. 
88. Aischines, De Fals. Leg. c. 44, 
p. 280. 

* About the fertility as woll as 
the beanty of this valley, see Dr. 


Holland's Travels, ch. xvii. vol. ii. 
p. 108, and Forchhammer (Helle- 
nika, Griechenland, im Neuen das 
Alte, Berlin, 1837). I do not con- 
cur with Forchhammer in his at- 
tempts to resolve the mythes of 
Horaklés, Achilles, and others into 
physical phenomena; but his des- 
criptions of loca] scenery and attri- 
butes are most vivid and masterly. 
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was, however, one narrow strip of Phokis—the town of 
Daphnus, where the Phokians also touched the Eubcean 
sea—which broke this continuity and divided the Lokrians 
nto two sections,—Lokrians of Mount Knémis, or Epikne- 
midian Lokrians, and Lokrians of Opus, or Opuntian 
Lokrians. The mountain called Knémis, running south- 
ward parallel to the coast from the end of (ta, divided 
the former section from the inland Phokians and the upper 
valley of the Kephisus: farther southward, joining con- 
tinuously with Mount Ptoon by means of an intervening 
mountain which is now called Chlomo, it scparated the 
Lokrians of Opus from the territories ‘of Orchomenus, 
Thebes, and Anthédon, thenorth-eastern portions of Beotia. 
Besides these two sections of the Lokrian name, there was 
also a third, completely separatc, and said to have been 
colonised out from Opus,—the Lokrians surnamed Ozole, 
—who dwelt apart on the western side of Phokis, along 
the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf. They reached 
from Amphissa—which overhung the plain of rissa, and 
stood within seven miles of Delphi—to Naupaktus, near 
the narrow entrance of the Gulf; which latter town was 
taken from these Lokrians by the Athenians a little before 
the Pcloponnesian war. Opus prided itself on being the 
mother-city of the Lokrian name, and the legends of 
Deukalién and Pyrrha found a home there as well as in 
Pithidtis. Alpeni, Nika, Thronium, and Skarpheia, were 
towns, ancient but unimportant of the Epiknemidian 
Lokvians; but the whole Icngth of this Lokrian coast is 
celebrated for its beauty and fertility, both by ancient and 
modern observers. ! 

The Phokians were bounded on the north by the little 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 425; Forchham- they were for a short time during 


mor, Hellonika, p. 11-12. Kynus 
ig sometimes spoken of as tho har- 
bour of Opus, but it was a city of 
itself as old as the Homeric Cata- 
logue, and of some moment in the 
lator wars of Greece, when military 
position came to be more valued 
than legendary colebrity (Livy, 
xxviii, 6; Pausan. x. 1, 1; Skylax, 
c. 61—62); the latter counts Thro- 
nium and Knémis or Knémides as 
boing Phokian, not Lokrian ; which 


the prosperity of the Phokians at 
the beginning of the Sacred War, 
though not permanently (Mschin, 
Fals. Legat. c. 42, p.46). This serves 
as one presumption about the ago 
of the Peripius of Skylax (see tho 
notes of Klausen ad Skyl. p. 2f9). 
These Lokrian towns lay along tho 
important road from Thermopylae 
to Elateia and Beotia (Pausan, vii, 
15, 2; Livy, xxxiii. 8). 
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territories called Doris and Dryopis, which separated 
them from the Malians,—on the north-east, east tho Pho- 
and south-west by the different branches of kians. 
Lokrians,—and on the south-east by the Beotians. They 
touched the Eubcan sea (as has been mentioned) at 
Daphnuus, the point where it approaches nearest to their 
chief town Elateia; their territory also comprised most part 
of the lofty and bleak range of Parnassus as far as its 
southerly termination, where a lower portion of it, called 
Kirphis, projects into the Corinthian Gulf, between the 
two bays of Antikyra and Krissa; the latter, with its once 
fertile plain, was in proximity to the sacred rock of the 
Delphian Apollo. Both Del whi and Krissa originally be- 
longed to the Phokian race. But the sanctity of the temple, 
together with Lacedsmonian aid, enabled the Delphians 
to set up for themselves, disavowing their connexion with 
the Phokian brotherhood. Territorially speaking, the 
most valuable part of Phokis! consisted in the valley of 
the river Kephisus, which takes its rise from Parnassus 
not far from the Phokian town of Lilwa, passes between 
(Eta and Knémis on one side and Parnassus on the other, 
and enters Bosotia near Cheroneia, discharging itself into 
the lake Képais. It was on the projecting mountain ledges 
and rocks on each side of this river that the numerous little 
Phokians towns were situated. Twenty-two of them were 
destroyed and broken Ws into villages by the Amphiktyonic 
order after the second Sacred War; Abe (one of the few, 
if not the only one, that was spared) being protected by 
the sanctity of its temple and oracle. Of these cities the 
most important was Elateia, situated on the left bank of 
the Kephisus, and on the road from Lokris into Phokis, iy 
the natural march ofan army from Thermopyle into Beotia. 
The Phokian towns? were embodied in an ancient con- 


1 Pausan. x. 33, 4. Leake’s Travels in Northern 


2 Pausan. x. 5. 1; Demosth. Fals. 
Leg. c. 22—28; Diodor. xvi. 60, 
with the note of Wesseling. 

The tenth book of Pausaniasg, 
though the larger half of it is de- 
voted to Delphi, tells us all that 
we know respecting the less im- 
portant towns of Phokis. Compare 
also Dr. Cramer’s Geography of 


Greece, vol. ii, sect. 10; and 


VOL. I. 


Greece, vol. ii. ch. 13. 

Two funeral monuments of the 
Phokian hero Schedius (who com- 
mands the Phokian troops betore 
Troy and is slain in the Iliad) 
marked the two extremities of 
Phokis,—one at Daphnus on the 
Euboan sea, the other at Antikyra 
on the Corinthian Gulf (Strabo, ix. 
p. 425; Pausan. x. 86, 4). 
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federacy, which held its periodical meetings at a temple be- 
tween Daulis and Delphi. 

The little territory called Doris and Dryopis occupied 
Doris— the southern declivity of Mount (ta, dividing 
Dryopis. Phokis on the north and norin-west from the 
AMtolians, Ainianes, and Malians. That which was called | 
Doris in the historical times, and which reached, in the 
time of Herodotus, nearly as iar eastward as the Maliac 
Gulf, is said to have formed a part of what had been once 
called Dryopis; a territory which had comprised the 
summit of Cita as far as the Spercheius northward, and 
which had been inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called 
Dryopes. The Dorians acquired their settlement in 
Dryopis by gift from Héraklés, who along with the 
Malions (so ran the legend) had expelled the Dryopes, and 
compelled them to find for themselves new seats at Her- 
mioné and Asiné, in the Argolic peninsula of Peloponnesus 
—at Styra and Karystus in Eubowa—and in the island of 
Historical Kythnus;! it is only in these five last-mentioned 
Dryopes. places that history recognises them. The ter- 
ritory of Doris was distributed into four little townships— 
Pindus or Akyphas, Boon, Kytinion, and Erineon—each 
of which seems to have occupied a separate valley belong- 
ing to one of the feeders of the river Kephisus—the aly 
narrow spaces of cultivated ground which this “small and 
sad” region presented.2 In itself this tetrapolis is so 
insignificant, that we shall rarely find occasion to mention 
it: but it acquired a factitious consequence by being regard- 
ed as the metropolis of the great Dorian cities in Pelo- 

onnesus, and receiving on that ground special protection 
rom Sparta. Ido not here touch upon that string of ante- , 
historical migrations—stated by Herodotus and illustrated 
by the ingenuity as well as decorated by the fancy of OQ. 
Miiller—t rough which the Dorians are affiliated with the 
atriarch of the Hellenic race—moving originally out of 
hthidtis to Histissdtis, then to Pindus, and lastly to Doris. 
The residence of Dorians in Doris is a fact which meets 


1 Herodot. viii. 81, 48, 46; Dio- Dryopis, together with some 
dor, iv. 67; Aristot. ap. Strabo. matters which appear to me very 
vili. p. 873. inadequately authenticated. 

O. Miller (History ofthe Dorians, 2 Toren prixpat xat Avepdywpor 
book i. ch, il.) has given 41] that Strabo, ix. p. 497, . 
oan be known about Doris and 
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us at the commencement of history, like that of the Phoki- 
ans and Lokrians in their respective territories. 

We next pass to the Atolians, whose extreme tribes 
covered the bleak heights of Gita and Korax, the mto- 
reaching almost within sight of the Maliac Gulf, Mans. 
where they bordered on the Dorians and Malians—while 
their central and western tribes stretched along the 
frontier of the Ozolian Lokrians to the flat plain, abundant 
in marsh and lake, near the mouth of the Euénus. In the 
time of Herodotus and Thucydidés they do not seem to 
have extended so far westward as the Acheléus; but in 
later times this latter river, throughout the greater part 
of its lower course, divided them from the rnanians: ! 
on the north they touched upon the Dolopians and upon 
a parallel of latitude nearly as far neeth as Ambrakia. 
There were three great divisions of the Atolian name—the 
Apodéti, Ophioneis, and Eurytanes—each of which was 
subdivided into several different village tribes. The 
northern and eastern portion of the territory? consisted of 
very high mountain ranges, and even in the southern 
portion, the mountains Arakynthus, Kurion, Chalkis, 
Taphiassus, are found at no great distance from the sea; 
while the chief towns in Aitolia—Kalydén, Pleurén, Chal- 
kis,—seem to have been situated eastward of the Euénus, 
between the last-mentioned mountains and the sea. The 
first two towns have been greatly ennobled in legend, but 
are little named in history; while on the contrary, Thermus, 
the chief town of the historical A‘tolians, and the place 
where the aggregate meeting and festival of the Atolian 
name, for the choice of a Pan--Atolic general, was convoked, 
is not noticed by any one earlier than Hphorus.‘ It was 


i Herod. vii. 126; Thucyd. fi. 102. 
2 See the difficult journey of 
Fiedler from Wrachori northward 
by Karpenitz, and then across the 


as extending inland as fer as the 
boundaries of tho Anianes on the 
Spercheius—which is quite correot 
—Atolia Epiktétus—péypr THs 


north-western portion of the an- 
cient Eurytanes (the southern 
continuation of Méunt Tymphrés- 
tus and O‘ta), into the upper valley 
of the Spercheius (Fiedler’s Reise 
in Griechenland, vol. 1. p, 177—181), 
-@ part of the longer journey from 
Missolonghi to Zeitun. 
Skylax (oc. 85). reckons Mtolis 


Ottalac, Strabo, x. p. 450. 

Strabo, x. p. 459-460. There is 
however great uncertainty about 
the position of these ancient towns: 
compare Kruse, Hellas, vol. fii. 
ch, xi. p. 233-255, and Brandastiter, 
Geschichte des Aotolischen Landes 
p. 121-184. 

4Bphorus, Fragm, 29, Marx. ap. 
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partly legendary renown, partly ethnical kindred (publicly 
acknowledged on both sides) with the Eleans in Pelopon- 
nesus, which authenticated the title of the Attolians to 
rank as Hellens. But the great mass of the Apodéti, 
Kurytanes, and Ophioneis, in the inland mountains, were 
so rude in their manners and so unintelligible! in their 
speech (which, however, was not barbaric, but very bad 
Hellenic , that this title might well seem disputable—in 
point of fact it was disputed in later times, when the 
A®tolian power and depredations had become obnoxious 
nearly to all Greece. And it is probably to this difference 
of manners between the Attolians on the sea-coast and 
those in the interior, that we are to trace a geographical 
division mentioned by Strabo into Ancient Atolia, and 
Aitolia Epiktétus (or acquired). When or by whom this 
division was introduced, we do not know. It cannot be 
founded upon any conquest, for the inland tolians were 
the most unconquerable of mankind; and the affirmation 
which Ephorus applied to the whole Atolian race—that 
it had never been reduced to subjection by any one—is 
aie of all beyond dispute concerning the inland portion 
of it.? 

Adjoining the Altolians were the Akarnanigns, the 
The Akar- westernmost of extra-Peloponnesian Greeks. 
nanians. They extended to the Ionian Sea, and seem, 
in the time of ‘Thucydidés, to have occupied both banks of 
the river Acheléus in the lower part of its course—though 
the left bank appears afterwards as belonging to the Ato- 
lians, so that the river came to constitute the boundary, 
often disputed and decided by arms, between them. The 
principal Akarnanian towns, Stratus and Ciniadew, were 


Strabo, p. 463. The situation of 
Thermus, “the acropolis as it were 
of all Aitolia,” and placed on a 
spot almost unapproachable by an 
army, is to a certain extent, though 
not wholly, capable of being de- 
termined by the description which 
Polybius gives of the rapid march 
of Philip and the Macedonian army 


to surprise it. The maps, both of . 


Kruse and Kiepert, piace it too 
much on the north of the lake 
Trichénis: the map of Fiedler 


notes it more correctly to the east 
of that lake (Polyb. v. 7-8; com- 
pare Brandstater, Geschichte des 
Aetol. Landes, p. 133). 

1Thucyd. iil. 102.—ayywotdtator 
Be yAwWoody elor, xal Wyopayor we 
Aéyovtas. It seems that Thucy- 
didés had not himself seen or con- 
versed with them, but he does not 
call them BdapBapot.: 

* Hphorus, Fragment. 20, ed, 
Marx. ; Skymn, Chius, v, 471; Strabo, 
x. p. 450, 
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both on the right bank; the latter on the marshy and over- 
flowed land near its mouth. Near the Akarnanians, towards 
the Gulf of Ambrakia, were found barbarian or non-Hellenic 
nations—the Agreans and the Amphilochians: in the midst 
of the latter, on the shores of the Ambrakian Gull, the 
Greek colony called Argos Amphilochicum was established. 
Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enumerated—Lo- 
krians, Phokians, Dorians (of Doris), Actolians, and Akar- 
nanians (of whom Lokrians, Phokians and A‘tolians are 
comprised in the Homeric catalogue)—we have to say the 
same as of those north of Thermopyle: there is no informa- 
tion respecting them from the commencement of the histor- 
ical period down to the Persian war. Liven that important 
event brings into action only the Lokrians of the Kuban 
Sea, the Phokians, and the Donate : we have to wait until 
near the Peloponnesian war before we require information 
respecting the Ozolian Lokrians, the Adtolians, and the 
Akarnanians. These last three were unques- Ozolian 
tionably the most backward members of the Hokrisns, 
Hellenic aggregate. Though not absolutely ana Axor 
without a central town, they lived dispersed in »anians, 
villages, retiring, when attacked, to inaccessible sacacice 
heights, perpetually armed and in readiness for 41! Greeks. 
aggression and Poca wherever they found an opportu- 
nity.! Very different was the condition of the Lokrians 
opposite Eubma, the Phokians, and the Dorians. These 
were all orderly town communities, small indeed and poor, 
but not less well-administered than the average of Grecian 
townships, and perhaps exempt from those individual vio- 
lences which so frequently troubled the Bootian Thebes 
or the great cities of Thessaly. Timeus affirmed (contrary, 
as it seems, to the supposition of Aristotle) that in early 
times there were no slaves either among the Lokrians or 
Phokians, and that the work required to be done for pro- 
rietors was performed by poor freemen;? a habit which 
1s alleged to have been continued until the temporary pros- 
perity of the Sacred War, when the plunder of the Delphian 
temple so greatly enriched the Phokian leaders. But this 


§Thucyd. i. 6; iii. 94. Aristotle, Publicarum Reliquis, ed.Neumann, 
however, included in his large p. 102; Strabo, vii. p. 881). 
collection of [lo\itelar, an Axap- *Timeus, Fragm.xvii.ed. Géller; 
vavuv Tlodkvtebz as well asan Altw- Polyb. xii. 6-7; Athoneus, vi. p. 
A@y Tlodtteia (Aristotelis Rerum 264. 
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statement is too briefly given, and too imperfectly authen- 
ticated, to justify any soferences 
We find in the poet Alkman (about 610 3.0.) the 
: na agave or Kalydonian shepherd named as a type of 
rude rusticity—the antithesis of Sardis, where the poet 
was born. And among the suitors who are represented 
as coming forward to claim the daughter of the 5 onian 
Kleisthenés in marriage, there appears both the Thessalian 
Diaktoridés from Krannén, a member of the Skopad family. 
—and the Atolian Malés, brother of that Titormus who 
inmuscular strength surpassed all his contemporary Greeks, 
and who had seceded from mankind into the inmost recesses 
of Atolia: this Actolian seems to be set forth as a sort of 
antithesis to the delicate Smindyridés of Sybaris, the most 
luxurious of mankind. Herodotus introduces these char- 
acters into his dramatic picture of thismemorable wedding,? 
Between Phokis and Lokris on one side, and Attica 
The Beao- (from which it is divided by the mountains Kith- 
tians. serén and Parnés) on the other, we find the im- 
portant territory called Bootia, with its ten or twelve 
autonomous cities, forming a sort of confederacy under the 
presidency of Thebes, the most powerful among them. 
Even of this territory, destined during the second period 
of this history to play a part so conspicuous and effective, 
we know nothing during the first two centuries after 776 
B.0. We first acquire some insight into it on occasion of 
the disputes between Thebes and Platea about the year 
5208.c. Orchomenus, on the north-west of the lake Képais, 
forms throughout the historical times one of the cities of — 
the Bootian league, seemingly the second after Thebes. 
But I have already stated that the Orchomenian legends, 
the Catalogue and other allusions in Homer, and the traces 
of vast power and importance yet visible in the historical 
age, attest the early political existence of Orchomenus and 
its neighbourhood apart from Bosotia.s The Amphiktyony 


} This brief fragment of the Baotia—the lake Képais and its 


TiapOeveia of Alkman is preserved 
by Stephan. Byz. ('Epuciyy), and 
alluded to by Strabo, x. p. 460: 
sea Welcker, Alkm. Fragm. xi, 
and Bergk, Alk. Fr. xii. 
2 Herodot. vi. 127. 

- ? See an admirable topographical 
description of the north part of 


environs, in Forchhammer’s Hel- 
lenika, p. 1598-186, with an ex- 
planatory map. The two long 
laborious tunnels constructed by 
the old Orchomenians for the 
drainage of the lake, as an aid to 
the insufficiency of the natural 
Katabothra, are there very clearly 
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in which Orchomenus participated at the holy island of 
Kalauria near the Argolic peninsula, seems to Orcho- 
show that it must once have possessed a naval menus. 
force and commerce, and that its territory must have 
touched the sea at Hale and the lower town of Larymna 
near the southern frontier of Lokris; this sea is separate 
by a very narrow space from the range of mountains which 
join Knémis and Ptéon, and which enclose on the east both 
the basin of Orchomenus, Asplédén and Képe, and the 
lake Kopais. The migration of the Bootians out of Thes- 
saly into Bootia (which is represented as a consequence 
of the conquest of the former country by the Thesprotians) 
is commonly assigned as the compulsory force which bao- 
tised Orchomenus. By whatever cause or at whatever time 
(whether before orafter 7768.0.) the transition may have been | 
effected,we find Orchomenus completely Bwotian throughout 
the known historical age—yet still retaining its local Miny- 
eian legends, and subject tothe jealous rivalry! of Thebes, as 
being the second city in the Bmotian league. The direct road 
from the passes of Phokis southward into Bootia went 
through Cheroneia, leaving Lebadeia on the right and 
Orchomenus on the left hand, and passed the south-western 
edge of the lake Kopais near the towns of Koroneia, Al- 
alkomenez, and Haliartus. Here stood, between Mount 
Helikon and the lake, on the road from Phokis to Thebes, 
the important military post called Tilphéssion.2 The 
territory of this latter city occupied the greater Cities of 
part of central Bootia south of the lake Képais; Beotia. 


laid down: one goes to tho sea, 
the other into the neighbouring 
lake Hylika, which is surrounded 
by high rocky banks and can take 
more water without overflowing. 
The lake Kdpais is an enclosed 
basin receiving al! the water from 
Doris and Phekig through the 
Képhisus. 

Forchhammer thinks that it was 
nothing but the similarity of the 
name Iténea (derived from itéa, a 
willow-tree) which gave rise to the 
tale of an immigration of people 
from the Thessalian to the Baotian 
Itoné (p. 148), 


The Homeric Cataloguo presents 
Koépex, on the north of the lake, 
as Bootian, but not Orchomenus 
nor Aspléd6én (Iliad, ii. 502), 

1 See O, Miller, Orchomenos, 
cap. xx. p. 418 seg. 

2 See Demosthen. DeFals. Legat. 
c.43~45. Another portion of this 
narrow road is probably meant by 
the pass of Koréneia—ta epi 
Kopwyeray oteva (Diodor. xv. 52; 
Xenoph. Hellen. iv, 8, 15)—which 
Epameinondas ocoupied to prevent 
the invasion of Kleombrotus from 
Phokis, 
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it comprehended Akrephia and Mount Ptéon, and probabl 
touched the Kuban Sea at the village of Salganeus sout 
of Anthédén. South-west of Thebes, bordering on the 
south-eastern extremity of Phokis with the Phokian town 
of Bulis, stood the city of Thespia. Southward of the 
Asépus, but northward of Kitherén and Parnés, were 
Platea and Tanagra: in the south-eastern corner of Bosotia 
stood Ordépus, the frequent subject of contention between 
Thebes and Athens; and in the road between the Euboan 
Chalkis and Thebes, the town of Mykaléssus. 

From our first view of historical Bosotia downward, 
there appears a confederation which embraces 
the whole territory; and during the Pelopon- 
nesian war the Thebans invoke “the ancient con- 
stitutional maxims of the Bootians” as a justification of 
extreme rigour, as well as of treacherous breach of the 
peace, against the recusant Platwans.1 Of this confedera- 
tion the greater cities were primary members, while the 
lesser were attached to one or other of them in a kind of 
dependent union. Neither the names nor the number of 
these primary members can be certainly known: there seem 

sted for including Thebes, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, 

oréneia, Haliartus, Rope, Anthédén, Tanagra, Thespia, 
and Platza before its secession.2 Akrephia with the neigh- 
bouring Mount Ptéon and its oracle, Skélus, Glisas and 
other places, were dependencies of Thebes: Cheroneia, 
Asplédén, Holmones and Hyéttus, of Orchomenus: Sipha, 
Leuktra, Keréssusand Thisbé, of Thespie.3 Certain generals 
or magistrates called Bootarchs were chosen annually to 
manage the common affairs of the confederation. At the 
time of the battle of Delium in the Peloponnesian war, 
they were eleven in number, two of them from Thebes; 
but whether this number was always maintained, or im 
what proportions the choice was made by the different 
cities, we find no distinct information. There were likewise 
during the Peloponnesian war four different senates, with 


Confedoera- 
tion of 
Bootia. 


1Thuoyd. if, Q—xata ta n&tpra 
awy xévtwv Bowwtmy: compare the 
speech of the Thebans to the Lace- 
dmmonians after the capture of 
Platewa, ili, 61, 65, 66. 

2 Thuoyd. iv. 91; 0. F. Hermann, 
Griechische Staatsalterthtimer, sect, 
179; Herodot. v. 79; Boeckh, 


Commentat. ad Inscriptt. Bootic. 
ap. Corp. Ins. Gr. part v. p. 726. 

* Herodot. viii. 185; ix. 15—48, 
Pausan. ix. 18, 1; ix. 23, 8; ix. 24, 
8; ix. 82, 1—4. Xenophon, Hellen, 
vi. 4, 8—4: compare O. Miiller, 
Orchomenos, cap. xx. p. 403. 
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whom the Bootarchs consulted on matters of importance; 
a curious arrangement, of which we have no explanation. 
Lastly, there was the general concilium and religious. 
festival—the Pambootia—held periodically at Koréneia. 
Such were the forms, as far as we can make them out, of 
the Bootian confederacy; each of the separate cities pos- 
sessing its own senate and constitution, and having its 
political consciousness as an autonomous unit, yet with a 
certain habitual deference to the federal obligations. Sub- 
stantially, the affairs of the confederation will be found in 
the hands of Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban 
ascendency, which appears to have been sustained by no 
other feeling except respect for superior force and bravery. 
The discontents of the minor Beotian towns, harshly re- 
pressed and punished, form an uninviting chapter in Gre- 
cian history. 

One piece of information we find, respecting Thebes 
singly ae apart from the other Bootian towns, garty tegis- 
anterior to the year 700 n.c. Though brief and lstion of 
incompletely recorded, it is yet highly valuable, i fpitne 
as one of the first incidents of solid and positive and 
Grecian history. Dioklés the Corinthian stands P!°™!** 
enrolled as Olympic victor in the 13th Olympiad, or 728 z.c., 
at a time when the oligarchy called Bacchiadee possessed the 
government of Connth. The beauty of his person attracted 
towards him the attachment of Philolaus, one of the mem- 
bers of this oligarchical hody,—a sentiment which Grecian 
manners did not proscribe; but it also provoked an inces- 
tuous passion on the part of his own mother Halkyoné, 
from which Dioklés shrunk with hatred and horror. He 
abandoned for ever his native city and retired to Thebes, 
whither he was followed by Philolaus, and where both of 
them lived and died. Their tombs were yet shown in the 
time of Aristotle, close adjoining to each other, yet with 
an opposite frontage; that of Philolaus being so placed that 
the inmate could command a view of the lofty peak of his 
native city, while that of Dioklés was so disposed as to 
block out all prospect of the hateful spot. That which 

reserves to us the memory of so remarkable an incident, 
is, the esteem entertained for Philolaus by the Thebans—a 
feeling so pronounced, that they invited him to make laws 
for them. We shall have occasion to point out one or two 
similar cages in which Grecian cities invoked the aid of an 
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intelligent stranger; and the practice became common, 
among the Italian republics in the middle ages, to nominate 
a person not belonging to their city either as Podesta or 
as arbitrator in civil dissensions. It would have been 
highly interesting to know at length what laws Philolaus 
made for the Thebans; but Aristotle, with his usual con- 
ciseness, merely alludes to his regulations respecting the 
adoption of children and respecting the multiplication of 
offspring in each separate family. His laws were framed 
with the view to maintain the original number of lots of 
land, without either subdivision or consolidation; but by 
what means the purpose was to be fulfilled we are not in- 
formed.! There existed a law at Thebes, which perhaps 
may have been part of the scheme of Philolaus, arohibiting 
exposure of children, and empowering a father under the 
pressure of extreme poverty to bring his new-born infant 
to the magistrates, who sold it for a price to any citizen- 

urchaser,—taking from him the obligation to bring it up, 
bat allowing him in return to consider the adult as his 
slave.? From these brief allusions, coming to us without 
accompanying illustration, we can draw no other inference, 
except that the great problem of population—the relation 
between the well-being of the citizens and their more or 
less rapid increase in numbers—had engaged the serious 
attention even of the earliest Grecian legislators. We may 
however observe that the old Corinthian legislator Pheidin 


1 Aristot. Polit. 11.9, 6—7. Nopo- 
Oéryne 8 adtoig (to the Thebans) 
eygveto Didorave meph t’ GAAwWY Tivwy 
xal meps tHe mardonottag, ods xahov- 
iy exetvor vopouc Ostixode’ xat TOOT 
goti» idiws br’ exetvou vevonofery- 
pevov, nwe & aprOude awhytar tw 
xd7jpwv. A perplexing passage 
follows within three lines of this 
—Q®irorkdov 83 i8iov eotty ] tTwy 
obetwy avopddwotc—which raises 
two questions: first, whether 
Philolaus can really be meant in 
the second passage, which talks 
of what ia {é.10y to Philolaus, while 
the first passage had already 
spoken of something ldiwe vevous- 
Qetypivov by the same person. 
Accordingly Gittling and M. Bar- 


thélemy St. Hilaire follow one of 
the MSS. by writing @z)¢ov in 
place of MidvAaov. Next, what is 
the meaning of avouadwote? O, 
Miiller (Dorians, ch. x. 5, p. 209) 
considers it to mean a “fresh 
equalisation, just as dvzdacn0¢ 
means @ fresh division,” adopting 
the translation of Victorius and 
Schlésser. 

The point can hardly be decisive- 
ly sottled ; but if this translation 
of dvouddwate be correct, there is 
good ground for preferring tha 
word @ahéov to Dirohdov; since 
the proceeding described would 
harmonise better with the ideas 
of Phaleas (Avistot. Pol. ii, 4, 8). 

2 #lian, V. H. ii, 7, 
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(whose precise date cannot be fixed) is stated by Aristotle! 
to have contemplated much the same object as that which 
is ascribed to Philolaus at Thebes; an anehanjroable number 
both of citizens and of lots of land, without any attempt 
to alter the unequal ratio of the lots, one to the other. 


1 Aristot. Polit, 4. 8, 7. This Pheidén of Argos, as far as we aro 
Pheidén seems different from enabled to judge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONNESUS. 
DORIANS IN ARGOS AND THE NEIGHBOURING CITIES, 


We now pass from the northern members to the heart and 
head of Greece—Peloponnesus and Attica, taking the 
former first in order, and giving as much as can be ascer- 
tained respecting its early hietorical phenomena. 

The traveller who entered Peloponnesus from Beotia 
Distribu- during the youthful days of Herodotus and Thu- 


ds ne cydidés, found an array of powerful Doric cities 
sus ebout. conterminous to each other, and beginning at the 
450 B.O, Isthmus of Corinth. First came Megara, stretch- 


ing across the isthmus from sea to sea, and occupying the 
high and rugged mountain-ridge called Geraneia: next 
Corinth, with its strong and conspicuous acropolis, and its 
territory including Mount Oneion as well as the portion of 
the isthmus at once most level and narrowest, which 
divided its two harbours called Lecheum and Kenchree. 
Westward of Corinth, along the Corinthian Gulf, stood 
Sikyén, with a plain of uncommon fertility, between the 
two towns: southward of Sikyén and Corinth were Phlius 
and Kleone, both conterminous, as well as Corinth, with 
Argos and the Argolic peninsula. The inmost bend of the 
Argolic Gulf, including a considerable space of flat and. 
marshy ground adjoining to the sea, was possessed by Ar- 

08; the Argolic peninsula was divided by Argos with the 
Doric cities of Epidaurus and Trozen, and the Dryopian 
Continuous cityot Hermioné, the latter possesaing the south- 
Dorian western corner. Proceeding southward along 
ayeton: the western coast of the gulf, and passing over 
the little river called Tanos, the traveller found himself in 
the dominion of Sparta, which comprised the entire southern 
region of the peninsula from its eastern to its western sea, 
where the river Neda flows into the latter. He first passed 
from Argos across the difficult mountain range called Parnén 
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(which bounds to the west the southern portion of Argolis), 
until he found himself in the valley of the river (nus, 
which he followed until it joined the Eurotas. In the 
larger valley of the Kurotas, far removed from the sea, and 
‘accessible only through the most impracticable mountain 
roads lay the five unwalled, unadorned, adjoining villages, 
which bore collectively the formidable name of Sparta. he 
whole valley of the Eurotas, from Skiritis and Beleminatis 
at the border of Arcadia, to the Laconian Gulf—expand- 
ing in several parts into fertile plain, especially near to 
its mouth, where the towns of Gythium and Helos were 
found—belonged to Sparta; together with the cold and 
high mountain range to the eastward which projects into 
the promontory of Malea—and the still loftier chain of 
Taygetus to the westward, which ends in the promontory 
of He napa, On the other side of Taygetus, on the banks 
of the river Pamisus, which there flows into the Mes- 
senian Gulf, lay the plain of Messéné, the richest land 
in the peninsula. This plain had once yielded its ample 
produce to the free Messenian Dorians, resident in the 
towns of Stenyklérus and Andania. But in the time of 
which we speak, the name of Messenians was borne only by 
a body of brave but homeless exiles, whose restoration to 
the land of their forefathers overpassed even the exile’s 
proverbially sanguine hope. Their land was confounded 
with the western portion of Laconia, which reached in a 
south-westerly direction down to the extreme point of 
Cape Akritas, and northward as far as the river Neda. 
Throughout his whole journey to the point last-men- 
tioned from the borders of Bootia and Megaris, Western 
the traveller would only step from one Dorian mies ag 
state into another. But on crossing from the south to the 
north bank of the river Neda, at a point near to its mouth, 
he would find himself out of Doric land altogether: first in 
the territory called Triphylia—next in that of Pisa or the 
Pisatid—thirdly in the more spacious and powerful state 
called Elis; these three comprising the coast-land of Pelo- 
ponnesus from the mouth of the Neda to that of the Laris- 
sus. The Triphylians, distributed into a number of small 
townships, the largest of which was Lepreon—and the Pisa- 
tans, equally destitute of any centralising city—had both, 
at the period of which we are now speaking, been con- 
quered by their more powerful northern neighbours of 
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. Elis, who enjoyed the advantage of a spacious territo 
united under one government: the middle portion, calle 
the Hollow Elis, being for the most part fertile. The 
Eleians were a section of Adtolian immigrants into Pelo- 
ponnesus, but the Pisatans and Triphylians had both been 
originally independent inhabitants of the peninsula—the 
latter being affirmed to belong to the same race as the 
Minye who had occupied the ante-Bootian Orchomenus: 
both too bore the ascendency of Elis with perpetual mur- 
mur and occasional resistance. 

Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the northern 
Northern  CO#8t of Peloponnesus south of the Corinthian 
Pelopon- Gulf, the traveller would pass into Achaia— 
es a name which designated the narrow strip of 

ia. eae ee 

level land, and the projecting spurs and declivi- 
ties, between that gulf and the northernmost mountains of 
the peninsula—Skollis, Erymanthus, Aroania, Krathis, and 
the towering eminence called Kylléné. Achean cities— 
twelve in number at least, if not more—divided this long 
strip of land amongst them, from the mouth of the Laris- 
sus and the northwestern Cape Araxus on one side, to the 
western boundary of the Sikyonian territory on the other. 
According to the accounts of the ancient legends and the 
belief of Herodotus, this territory had been once occupied 
by Ionian inhabitants, whom the Acheans had expelled. 

In making this journey, the traveller would have 
Sanivat finished the circuit of Peloponnesus; but he 
region— § would still have left untrodden the great cen- 
Arcadia. tral region, enclosed between the territories 
just ee nearest to the sea on the 
borders of Triphylia, but never touching it anywhere. This 
region was Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants who are uni- 
formly represented as all of one race, and all aboriginal. 
It was high and bleak, full of wild mountain, rock and for- 
est, and abounding, to a degree unusual even in Greece, 
with those janddlocksd basins from whence the water finds 
only a subterraneous issue. It was distributed among a 
large number of distinct villages and cities. Many of the 
ure tribes—the Meenalii, Parrhasii, Azanes, &c., occupy- 
ing the central and the western regions, were numbered 
among the rudest of the Greeks: but along its eastern 
frontier there were several Arcadian cities which ranked 
deservedly among the more civilised Peloponnesians. 
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Tegea, Mantineia, Orchomenus, Stymphalus, Pheneus, pos- 
sessed the whole eastern frontier of Arcadia from the 
borders of Laconia to those of Sykién and Pelléné in Achaia: 
Phigaleia at the south-western corner, near the borders of 
Triphylia, and Herea on the north bank of the Alpheius, 
near the place where that river quits Arcadia to enter the 
Pisatis, were also towns deserving of notice. Towards the 
north of this cold and thinly-peopled region, near Pheneos, 
was situated the small town ofN onakris, adjoining to which 
rose the hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of Styx! 
flowed down: a point of common feeling for all Arcadians, 
from the terrific sanction which this water was understood 
to impart to their oaths, 

The distribution of Peloponnesus here sketched, suit- 
‘able to the Persian invasion and the succeeding half cen- 
tury, doa ty be said (with some allowances) to be adapted 
to the whole interval between about z.c. 550-370; from the 
time of the conquest of Thyreatis by Sparta to the battle 
of Leuktra. But it is not the earliest distribution which 
history presents to us. Not presuming to criticise the 
Homeric map of Peloponnesus, and going back only to 
776 B.C. we find this material difference—that Sparta oc- 
cupies only a very small fraction of the large 
territory above described as belonging to her. 
Westward of the summit of Mount Taygetus are 
fuund another section of Dorians, independent 
of Sparta: the Messenian Dorians, whose city is 
on the hill of Stenyklérus, near the south-western boundary 
of Arcadia, and whose possessions cover the fertile plain 


Difference 
between 
this distri- 
bution and 
that of 
776 B,C. 


few of them armed. were 


1 Herodot. vi. 74; Pausan. viii. 
18, 2. See the description and 
print of the river Styx and the 
neighbouring rocks in Fiedler’s 
Reise durch Griechentand, vol. i. 
p. 400. 

He describes a scene amidst 
these rocks, in 1826, when the 
troops of Ibrahim Pasha were in 
the Morea, which realizes the 
fearful pictures of war after the 
manner of the ancient Gauls or 
Thracians. A crowd of 5000 Greeks 
of every age and sex had found 
shelter in a grassy and bushy spot 
embosomed amidst these crags,— 


They 
pursued by 5000 Egyptians and 
Arabians: a very small resistance, 
in such ground, would have kept 
the troops at bay, but the poor 
men either could not or would not 
offer it. They were forced to 
surrender: the youngest and most 
energetic cast themselves head- 
long from the rocks and perished: 
8000 prisoners were carried away 
captive, and sold for slaves at 
Corinth, Patras, and Modon: all 
those who were unfit for sale were 
massacred on the spot by the 
Egyptian troops. 
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of Messéné along the river Pamisus to its mouth in the 
Messenian Gulf: it is to be noted that Messéné was then 
the name of the plain generally, and that no town so called 
existed until after the battle of Leuktra. Again, eastward 
of the valley of the Eurotas, the mountainous region and 
the western shores of the Argolic Gulf down to Cape 
Malea are also independent of Sparta; belonging to Argos, 
or rather to Dorian towns in union with Argos. All the 
great Dorian towns, from the borders of the Megarid to 
the eastern frontier of Arcadia, as above enumerated, ap- 
pear to have existed in 776 8.c.; Achaia was in the same 
condition, so far as we are able to judge, as well as Ar- 
cadia, except in regard to its southern frontier conterminous 
with Sparta, of which more will hereafter be said. In 
te to the western portion of Peloponnesus, Elis (pro- 
perly so called) appears to have embraced the same ter- 
ritory in 776 3.c. as in 550 B.c.: but the Pisatid had been 
recently conquered, and was yet imperfectly subjected by 
the Eleians; while Triphylia seems to have been quite in- 
dependent of them. Respecting the southwestern pro- 
montory of Peloponnesus down to Cape Akritas, we are 
altogether without positive information: reasons will here- 
after be given for beliewiig that it did not at that time 
form part of the territory of Messenian Dorians. | 
f the different races or people whom Herodotus knew 

Portions of 12 Feloponnesus, he believed three to be original 
the popula. —the Arcadians, the Achwans, and the Kynuri- 
tion which ang. The Achzans, though belonging indigen- 
were be- : 
lieved tobe ously to the peninsula, had yet removed from 
indige- the southern portion of it to the northern, ex- 
nous: Ar . : . gt ie 
oadians, pelling the oe Jonian tenants: this is a 
Kyaurians, part of the legend i bees the Dorian con- 

wee" quest or Return of the Herakleids, and we can 
neither verify nor contradict it. But neither the Arcadians 
nor the Kynurians had ever changed their abodes. Of 
the latter I have not before spoken, because they were 
never (so far as history knows them) an independent po- 
pulation. They occupied the larger portion! of the terri- 


' This is the only way ofrecon- neither of them had any means of 
oiling Herodotus (viii. 78) with very correct in formation; but there 
Thucydidés (iv. 56, and v.41). The is no oocasion to reject the one 
original extent of the Kynurian in favour of the other. 
territory is a point on which 
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tory of Argolis, from Ornew, near the northern! or Phli- 
asian border, to Thyree and the Thyreatis, on the Laconian 
border: and though belonging originally (as Herodotus 
imagines rather than asserts) to the Ionic race—they had 
been so long subjects of Argos in his time that almost 
all evidence of their ante-Dorian condition had vanished. 
But the great Dorian states in Peloponnesus—the 
capital powers in the peninsula—were all origin- Immigrant 
ally immigrants according to the belief not only pRortions— 
of Herodotus, but of all the Grecian world: so attoto-’ 
also were the Aitolians of Elis, the Triphylians, Eleians, 
and the Dryopes at Hermioné and Asiné. All triphy-’ 
these immigrations are so described as to give Jans. 
them a root in the Grecian legendary world: the Triphy- 
lians are traced back to Lemnos, as the a Bee of the 
Argonautic heroes,? and we are too uniformed about them 
to venture upon any historical guesses. But respecting 
the Dorians, it may perhaps be possible, by examinin 
the first historical situation in which they are presente 
to us, to offer some conjectures as to the probable circum- 
stances under which they arrived. The legen- pegenaary 
dary narrative of it has already been given in account of 
the first chapter of this volume—that great my- eens 
thical event called the Return of the Children tion. 
of Héraklés, by which the first establishment of the Dorians 
in the promised land of Peloponnesus was explained to 
the full satisfaction of Grecian faith. One single armament 
and expedition, acting by the special direction of the 
Delphian god, and conducted by three brothers, lineal des- 
cendants of the principal Aches Daas hero through 
Hyllus (the eponymus of the principal tribe)—the national 
heroes of the pre-existing population vanquished and ex- 
pelled, and the greater part of the peninsula both acquired 
and partitioned at a stroke—the circumstances of the par- 
tition adjusted to the historical relations of Laconia and 
Messenia— the apt’! power of Atolian Elis, with its 
Olympic games as the bond of union in Peloponnesus, at- 
tached to this event as an appendage in the person of Oxylus 
—all these particulars compose a narrative well-calculated 
to impress the retrospective imagination of aGreek. They 


1 Herod. vill. 78. Of8¢ Kuyodpcor, te “Apyetwy dpydpevor xal tod ypé- 
abtiyfoves ddvtec, Soxdouct podvor you, ddvtec "Opventae xal mepiorxot. 
tivat “Twveg éxtsdwpleuvtat 88, 626 ® Herodot. iv. 145-146, 
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exhibit an epical fitness and sufficiency which it would be 
unseasonable to impair by historical criticism. : 

The Alexandrine chronology sets down a period of 
‘iewies 328 years from the Return of the Herakleids to 
drine chroe the first oe (1104 B.c.—776 3.c.),—a 
poe ake measured by the lists of the kings of 
Return of Sparta, on the trustworthiness of which some 
wie tera ~~ remarks have already been offered. “Of these 
the first 328 years, the first 250, at the least, arealtogether 
Olympied. barren of facts; and even if we admitted them 
to be historical, we should have nothing to recount except 
a succession of royal names. Being unable either to 
guarantee the entire list, or to discover any valid test for 
discriminating the historical and the non-historical items, 
I here enumerate the Lacedemonian kings as they appear 
in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. There were two joint 
kings at Sparta, throughout nearly all the historical time 
of independent Greece, deducing their descent from Héra- 
klés through Eurysthenés and Proklés, the twin sons of 
Aristodémus; the latter being one of those three Herakleid 
brothers to whom the conquest of the peninsula is ascribed :— 

SPARTAN KINGS. 


Line of Hurysthenés. Line of Prokiés. 
Eurysthenés .... reigned 42 years. Proklés ......., reigned 51 years, 
Bilis 3k. Oe tows ‘ Ob? Sotig............ ‘i —- » 
Echestratus .... n 35 oy Euryp6én ........ " — 9» 
Labétas .......- n oF 9» Prytanig ........ » 49 , 
Doryssus.... .. 0. » 29 » Eunomus » 45 4 
Agesilaus ...... ” 44 Charilaus ...... » 60 ,, 
Archelaus ...... n 60 y Nikander ...... » 88 , 
Teleklus........ ‘” 40 y Theopompus.... n 10 y 
Alkamonés .. sso. n 0 4» 

828 


Both Theopompusand Alkamenés reigned considerably 
longer, but the chronologists affirm that the year 776 z.c. 
(or the first Olympiad) occurred in the tenth year of each 
of their reigns. It is necessary to add, with regard to this 
list, that there are some material discrepancies between 
different authors even as to the names of individual kings, 
and still more as to the duration of their reigns, as ma he 
seen both in Mr. Clinton’s chronology and in Miller's 
Appendix to the History of the Dorians.t The alleged 


4 Herodotus omits Sotia between Polydekt4s between Prytanis and 
Proklés and Eurypén, and inserts Eunomus: moreover the accounts 
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‘gum total cannot be made to agree with the items without 
great licence of conjecture. O. Miiller observes, in refer- 
ence to this Alexandrine chronology, “that our materials 
only enable us to restore it to its original state, not to 
verify its correctness.” In point of fact they are insufficient 
even for the former purpose, as the dissensions among 
learned critics attest. 

We have a succession of names, still more barren of 
facts, in the case of the Dorian sovereigns of y,,.,1614 
Corinth. This city had its own line of Hera- kings of 
kleids, descended from Héraklés, butnot through Corinth. 

Hyllus. Hippotés, the progenitor of the Corinthian Hera- 
kleids, was reported in the legend to have originally joined 
the Dorian invaders of the Peloponnesus, but to have 
uitted them in consequence of having slain the prophet 
arnus.? The three brothers, when they became masters 
of the peninsula, sent for Alétés the son of Hippotés, and 
placed him in possession of Corinth, over which the chro- 
nologists make him begin to reign thirty years after the 
Herakleid conquest. His successors are thus given:— 


Aldtés.......6.5505. reigned 38 years, 
PRION is5dow oo emew er <4 BB) 
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42—48, in a review of Dr. Araold 


of the Lacedemonians, as he states 
on the Spartan Const tution. 


them, represented Lykurgus the 


lawgiver as uncle and guardian of 
Labdtas, of the Eurysthenid house, 

,7while Simonidés made him son 
of Prytanis, and others made him 
son of Eunomus, of the Proklid 
line: compare Herod. i. 65; viii. 131. 

Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 2. 

- Some excellent remarks on this 
early series of Spartan kings will 
be found in Sir G. C. Lewis's article 
fn the Philol. Museum, vol. fi. p. 


Compare also Larcher, Chrono- 
logie d’Hérodote, ch. 13. p. 484—514, 
He lengthens many of the reigns 
considerably, in order to suit the 
earlier epoch which he assigns to 
the capture of Troy and the Return 
of the Herakleids. 

! History of the Dorians, vol. ii. 
Append. p. 442. _ 

2 This atory—that the heroic an- 
cestor of the great Corinthian Bac- 


x2 
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Such was the celebrity of Bacchis, we are told, that 
those who succeeded him took the name of Bacchiads in 
place of Aletiads or Herakleids. One year after the 
accession of Automenés, the family of the Bacchiads gene- 
rally, amounting to 200 persons, determined to abolish 
royalty, to constitutes themselves a standing oligarchy, 
and to elect out of their own number an annual Prytanis. 
Thus commenced the oligarchy of the Bacchiads, which 
lasted for ninety years, until it was subverted by Kypselus 
in 657 3.0.1 Reckoning the thirty years previous to the 
beginning of the reign of Alétés, the chronologists thus 
provide an interval of 447 years between the Petar of 
the Herakleids and the accession of Kypselus, and 357 years 
between the same period and the commencement of the 
Bacchiad oligarchy. The Bacchiad oligarchy is unquestion- 
ably historical; the conquest of the Herakleids belongs 
to the legendary world; while the interval between the 


chiadswjs -had slain the holy man 
Karnus, and had been punished 
for it by long banishment and 
privation—leads to the conjecture, 
that the Oorinthians did not cele- 
brate the festival of the Karneia, 
common to the Dorians generally. 

Herodotus tells us, with regard 
to the Tonic cities, that all of 
them celebrated the festival of 
Apaturia, except Ephesus and 
Kolophon; and that these two 
cities did not celebrate it, “*be- 
cause of a certain reason of murder 
committed,"—odror yap podvor Tw 
voy obx &yovsty 'Amatodpta xal 
obtot xata Pdvou tiva oxypiy (Herod. 
{. 147). 

The murder of Karnus by Hip- 
potés was probably the pdvou ox7pre 
which forbade the Oorinthians 
from celebrating the Karneia; at 
least this supposition gives to the 
legend a special pertinence which 
is otherwise wanting to it. Re- 
specting the Karneia and Hyacin- 
thia see Sohoell De Origine Graci 
Dramatis, p. 70—78. Tiibingen, 
1828, 

There were various singular cus- 


toms connected with the Grecian 
festivals, which {it was usual to 
account for by some legendary 
tale. Thus no native of Elis ever 
entered himself as a competitor, 
or contended for the prize, at the 
Isthmian games. The legendary 


‘reason given for this was, that 


Héraklés had waylaid and slain 
(at Kleédne) the two Molionid 
brothers, when they were pro- 
ceeding to the Isthmian games as 
Thedrs or sacred envoys from the 


-Bleian king Augeas. Redress was 


in vain demanded for the outrage, 
and Molioné, mother of the slain 
envoys, imprecated a curse upon 
the Bleians generally if they shoul 
ever visit the Isthmian festival. 
This legend is the pdvou oxjipre, 
explaining why no Eleian runner 
or wrestler was éver known to 
contend there (Pausan. fi. 15, 1; 
v. 2, 1—4. Ister, Fragment. 46; ed. 
Didot). 

1 Diodor. Fragm. lib. vil. p. 14, 
with the note of Wesseling. Strabo 
(vill. p. 378) states the Bacchiad 
oligarchy to have lasted nearly 
200 years. | 
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two is filled up, as inso many other cases, by a mere barren 
genealogy. 

When we jump this vacant space, and place ourselves 
at the first opening of history, we find that although 
ultimately Sparta came to hold the first place, not only in 
Peloponnesus, but in all Hellas, this was not the case at 
the earliest moment of which we have historical argos and 
cognizance. Argos, and the neighbouring towns {he neigh- 
connected with her by a bond of semi-religious, Dorians 
semi-political union,—Siky6n, Phlius,Epidaurus, greater 
and T'rcezén,—were at first of greater power Sparta in 
and consideration than Sparta; a fact which the 776 3.0. 
legend of the Herakleids seems to recognise by making 
Témenus the eldest brother of the three. And Horadotus 
assures us that at one time all the eastern coast of Pelo- 
ras down to Cape Malea, including the island of 

ythéra, all which came afterwards to constitute a material 
part of Laconia, had belonged to Argos.! Down to the 
time of the first Messenian war, the comparative importance 
of the Dorian establishments in Peloponnesus appears to 
have been in the order in which the legend pe them, 
—Argos first,2 Sparta second, Messéné third. It will be 
seen hereafter that the Argeians never lost the recollection 
of this early pre-eminence, from which the growth of Sparta 
had extruded them; and the liberty of entire Hellas was 
more than once in danger from their disastrous jealousy of 
a more fortunate competitor. 

Ata short distance of about three miles from Argos, 
and at the exact point where that city approaches nearest 
to thesea, was situated the isolated hillock called Temenion, 


1 Herodot. {. 82. The historian 
adds, besides Kythéra, xal at Aa- 
nal tay vjowy. What other islands 
gre meant I do not distinctly 
anderstand. 

2 Bo Plato (Legg. iff. p. 682), 
whose mind is full of the old 
mythe and the tripartite distribation 
of Peloponnesus among the He- 
rakleids,—f 8 ad, npwrebdovea ty 
toig tote ypbvorg toig nepl thy Sra- 
youhy, h wept td “Apyoc, de. 

* Pausan. ii. 86, 1; Strabo, viii. 
p. 868. Professor Ross observes 
respecting the line of coast near 


Argos, “The seaside is thoroughly 
flat and for the most part marshy : 
only at the single point where 
Argos comes nearest to the coast 
—between the mouth, now choked 
by sand, of the united Inachus 
and Obaradras, and the efflux of 
the EHrasinus, overgrown with 
weeds and bulrushes,—stands an 
eriinence of some elevation and 
composed of firmer earth, upon 
which the anclent Temenion was 
placed.” (Reisen im Peloponnes, 
vol. i. sect. 5. p. 149, Berlin, 1841.) 
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noticed both by Strabo and Pausanias. It was a 
Barly settie- Small village deriving both its name and its 
ments of _ celebrity from the chapel and tomb of the hero 


it Arcos ‘Témenus, who was there worshipped by the 
and Oorinth Dorians; and the statement hich Pausanias 
~yeme- heard was, that Témenus with his invadin 
Hill of Dorians had seized and fortified the spot, an 


Bolygeius. gmployed it as an armed post to make war upon 
Tisamenus and the Achwans. What renders this report 
deserving of the greater attention is, that the same thing 
is affirmed with regard to the eminence called Solygeius 
near Corinth: this too was believed to be the place which 
the Dorian assailants had occupied and fortified against 
the pre-existing Corinthians in the city. Situated close 
upon the Sarénic Gulf, it was the spot which invaders 
landing from that gulf would naturally seize upon, and 
which Nikias with his powerful Athenian fleet did actually 
seize and occupy against Corinth in the Peloponnesian war. ! 
In early days the only way of overpowering the inhabitants 
of a fortified town, generally also planted in a position 
itself very defensible, was—that the invaders, entrenching 
themselves in the neighbourhood, harassed the inhabitants 
and ruined their produce until they brought them to terms. 
Even during the Peloponnesian war, when the art of 
besieging had made some progress, we read of several 
instances in which this mode of aggressive warfare way 
adopted with efficient results.2 We may readily believe’ 
that the Dorians obtained admittance both into Argos and 
Corinth in this manner. And it isremarkable that, except 
Sikyén (which is affirmed to have been surprised by night), 
these were the only towns in the Argolic region which are 
said to have resisted them; the story being, that Phlius, 
Epidaurus, and Trozén had admitted the Dorian intruders 
without opposition, although a certain portion of the 
previous inhabitants seceded. We shall hereafter see that 
the non-Dorian population of Sikyén and Corinth still 
remained considerable. 

The separate statements which we thus find, and the 
ee position of the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead 
gatilase to two conjectures—first, that the acquisitions 
arrived of the Dorians in Peloponnesus were also isola- 

es ted and gradual, not at all conformable to the 


1Thucyd. iv. 42 2 Thucyd, 1.128; iii, 85; vii. 18-27; viii, 88-40C 
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rapid strides of the old Herakleid legend; next, that the 
Dorian invaders of Argos and Corinth made their attack 
‘yom the Argolic and the Sarénic Gulfs—by sea and not 
by land. It is indeed difficult to see how they can have 
got to the Temenion in any other way than by sea; and a 
glance at the map will show that the eminence Solygeius 
presents itself,! with reference to Corinth, as the nearest 
and most convenient holding-ground for a maritime invader, 
conformably to the scheme of operations laid by Nikias. 
''o illustrate the supposition of a Dorian attack by sea on 
Corinth, we may refer to a story quoted from Aristotle 
(which we find embodied in the explanation of an old 
adage) asap fs Hippotés the father of Alétés as 
having crossed the Maliac Gulf? (the sea immediately bor- 
dering on the ancient Malians, Dryopians and Dorians) in 
ships for the purpose of colonising. And if it be safe to 
trust the mention of Dorians in the Odyssey, as a part of 
the population of the island of Kréte, we there have an 
example of Dorian settlements which must have been effect- 
ed by sea, and that too at a very early period. wary 

“We must suppose (observes QO. Miiller,? in re- Dorians in 
ference to these Kretan Dorians) that the Do- “"** 

rians, pressed by want or restless from inactivity, construct- 
ed piratical canoes, manned these frail and narrow barks 
with soldiers who themselves worked at the oar, and thus 
being changed from mountaineers into seamen—the Nor- 
mans of Greece—set sail for the distant island of Kréte.” 
In the same manner we may conceive the expeditions of the 
Dorians against Argos and Corinth to have been effected: 
and whatever difficulties may attach to this hypothesis, 


!Thucyd. iv. 42. 

2 Aristot. ap. Prov. Vatican. iv. 
4, My).axov ndotoy—also Prov. Sui- 
das, x. 2. 

* Hist. of Dorians, ch. 1.9. An- 
drén positively affirms that the 
Dorians came from Histiedtis to 
Kréte; but his affirmation does not 
seem to me to constitute any ad- 
ditional evidence of the fact: it is 
@ conjecture adapted to the passage 
in the Odyssey (xix. 174), as the 
mention of Acheans and Pelasgians 
evidently shows. 


Aristotle (ap. Strab. vili p. 374) 
appears to have believed that the 
Herakleida returned to Argos out 
of the Attic Tetrapolis (where, 
according to the Athenian legend, 
they had obtained shelter when 
persecuted by Eurystheus), ac- 
companying a body of Ionians who 
then settled at Epidaurus. He 
cannot therefore have connected 


-the Dorian occupation of Argos 


with the expedition from Naupak- 
tus, 
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certain it is that the difficulties of along land march, along 
such a territory as Greece, are still more serious. 
The a ae ay of Dorian emigrations by sea, from 
The Dryo- tHe Maliac Gulf to the north-eastern promon- 
pians— tory of Peloponnesus, is farther borne out by 
theirsettle- the analogy of the Dryopes or Dryopians. 
formed by During the historical times, this people occu- 
“Pe pied several detached settlements in various 
arts of Greece, all maritime and some insular:—they were 
found at Hermioné, Asiné, and EHidn, in the Argolic penin- 
sula (very near to the important Dorian towns constituting 
the Amphiktyony of Argos!)—at Styra and Karystus in 
the island of Kubooa—in the island of Kythnus, and even 
at Cyprus. These dispersed colonies can only have been 
planted by expeditions over the sea. Now we are told 
that the original Dryopis, the native country of this 
tal a comprehended both the territory near the river 
ercheius, and north of (ta, afterwards occupied by the 
Malians, as well as the neighbouring district south of (ta, 
which was afterwards called Doris. From hence the Dryo- 
pians were expelled—according to one story, by the Dorians 
—according to another, by Héraklés and the Malians: 
however this may be, it was from the Maliac Gulf that they 
started on shipboard in quest of new homes, which some 
of them found on the headlands of the Argolic peninsula.? 
And it was from this very country, according to Herodotus,? 
that the Dorians also set forth, in order to reach Pelopon- 
nesus. Nor does itseem unreasonable to imagine, that the 
same means of conveyance, which bore the Dryopians from 
the Maliac Gulf to Hermioné and Asiné, also carried the 
Dorians from the same place to the Temenion and the hill 
Solygeius. 
he legend represents Sikyén, Epidaurus, Trozén, 
Devas hlius, and Kleénm, as all occupied by Dorian 
settlements COlonists from Argos, under the different sons 
aoa of Témenus: the first three are on the sea, and 
distinot fit places for the occupation of maritime in- 
ene vaders. Argos and the Dorian towns in and 
and in near the Argolic peninsula are to be regarded 
Messenia. as a cluster of settlements by themselves, com- 


2 Herod. vili. 43-46; Diodor. iv. 28 and 88, ed. Didot. Steph. Byz. 
87; Pausan. iv. 34, 6. v. Apvony. Apollodor. ii. 7, 7 

2 Strabo, viii. p. 878; ix. p. 484. Bchol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 1218. 
Herodot. vill, 43, Pherekydés, Fr. * Herodot, i. 56.—ivOsdtev 38 adtic 
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pletely distinct from eae and the Messenian Stenyklérus, 
which appear to have been formed under totally different 
conditions, First, both of them are very far inland—Steny- 
klérus not easy, Sparta very difficult of access from the 
sea; next, we know that the conquests of Sparta were gra- 
dually made down the valley of the Eurotas seaward. Both 
these acquisitions present the appearance of having been 
made from the land-side, and perhaps in the direction 
which the Herakleid legend describes—by warriors enter- 
ing Peloponnesus across the narrow mouth of the Co- 
rinthian Gulf through the aid or invitation of those 
A8tolian settlers who at the same time colonised Elis, The 
early and intimate connexion (on which I shall touch pre- 
sently) between Sparta and the Olympic games as admin- 
istered by the Eleians, as well as the leading part ascribed 
to Lykurgus in the constitution of the solemn Olympic 
truce, bend 46 strengthen such a persuasion. 

How Sparta came constantly to gain upon Argos will 
be matter for future explanation:! at present farly po- 
it is sufficient to remark, that the ascendency sition of 
of Argos was derived not exclusively from her metropolis 
own territory, but came in part from her po- of the 
sition as metropolis of an alliance of autonomous fig Doran 
neighbouring cities, all Dorian and all colonised cities. 
from herself—and this was an element of power essentially 
fluctuating. What ‘Thébes was to the cities of Baotia, 
of which she either was, or professed to have been, the 
founder2—the same was Argos in reference to Kleéne, 
Phiius, Sikyon, Epidaurus, Troszén, and Agina. These 
towns formed, in mythical language, “the lot of Témenus,”3 


ds thy Apvondda petédy, xal éx tHe to plead also: compare Strabo, 


Ap»ont&o, odtws ts Tsdonovvqsov 
&).40v, Awpixdy éxd74n—to the same 
purpose, vili. 31—43. 

' See Herodot. vii. 148. The Ar- 
geians say to the Lacedemonians, 
in reference to the chief command 
of the Greeks—xaitor xata& ye Od 
Cixatov ylyecbat thy Hrepoviny éwy- 
tiwy, &c. Schweighauser and others 
explain the point by reference to 
the command of Agamemndén; but 
this is at beat only a part of the 
foundation of. their claim: they 
had a more recent historical reality 


viii. p. 376. 

2 “Huw xtisavtwy (80 runs the 
accusation of the Theban orators 
against the captive Piatweans, be- 
fore their Lacedemonian judges, 
Thucyd. iii. 61.) [atau dotzpov 
tHe Ging Bowrttac—obx Téiouy ad- 
tol, Wonep étayon to npwtov, Hy2- 
povedestar bp jydy, Bw b& toy 
Giwy Bowtwy napafaivovtes ta& 
TAT Ora | MEST —POTNIAYXALOVTI, MHGS> 
eywpyozy moo; "Abnvaluus xl pet’ 
aQtmy TOAKA Hae ESrartoyv. 

* Respecting Pheiddn, king of 
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—in real matter of fact the confederated allies or subordin- 
ates of Argos: the first four of them were said to have 
been dorised by the sons or immediate relatives of Téme- 
nus, and the kings of Argos, as acknowledged descendants 
of the latter, claimed and exercised a sort of suzeraineté 
over them. Hermioné, Asiné, and Nauplia seem also to 
have been under the supremacy of Argos, though not 
colonies.! But this supremacy was not claimed directly 
and nakedly: agreeably to the ideas of the time, the osten- 
sible purposes of the Argeian confederacy or Amphiktyony 
were religious, though its secondary, and not less real 
effects, were political. ‘The great patron-god of the league 
was Apollo Pythaéus, in whose name the obligations in- 
cumbent on the members of the league were imposed. 
While in each of the confederated cities there was a temple 
to this god, his most holy and central sanctuary was on the 
Larissa or acropolis of Argos. At this central Argeian 
sanctuary solemn sacrifices were offered by Epidaurus as 
well as by other members of the confederacy, aud as it 
should seem, accompanied by money-payments?—which 
the Argeians, as chief administrators on behalf of the com- 
mon god, took upon them to enforceagainstdefaulters, and 
actually tried to enforce during the Peloponnesian war 
against Epidaurus. On another occasion, during the 66th 
Olona (B.c. 514), they imposed the large fine of 500 ta- 
lents upon each of the two states Sikyén and Atgina, for 
Argos, Ephorus said—thy jee 
Eryy avedabe ty» Typdvov Greenac- 
pevny cig tAskw peony (ap. Strabo. 
viii, p. £68). 

!The worship of Apollo Py- 
thaéus, adopted from Argos both 
at Hermioné and Asiné, shows the 
connexion between them and Argos 
(Pausan. ii, 35, 2; il, 36, 5): but 
Pausanias can hardly be justified 


but was destroyed by the Argeiang, 
and tho inhabitants received a new 
home from the Spartans. The dia- 
lect of the Hermionians (probably 
that of the Dryopians generally) 
was Doric. See Ahrens, De Dia- 
lecto Doric&, p. 2—12. 

?Thucyd, v. 53. Kuptwtator 
70D tspod nsav of ’Apyeion. The 
word signputic, which the historian 


in saying that the Argeians actually 
dorised Hermioné; it was Dryo- 
pian in the time of Herodotus, 
and seemingly for a long time af- 
terwards (Herodot. viii. 43). The 
Hermionian Inscription, No. 1188, 
in Boeckh’s Collection, recognises 
theig old Dryopian connexion with 
Asiné in Laconia: that town had 
once been neighbour of Hermioné, 


uses in regard tothe claim of Argos 
against Epidaurus, seems toimply 
&® money-payment withheld: come 
pare the offerings exacted by Athens 
from Epidaurus (Herod. v. 83). 
The peculiar and intimate con- 
nexion between the Argeians, and 
Apollo with his surname of Pytha- 
dus, was dwelt upon by the Argeian 
poetess Telesilla (Pausan, ij. 36, 2), 
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having lent ships to the Spartan king Kleomenés where- 
with he invaded the Argeian territory. The Aginetans 
set the claim at defiance, but the Sikyonians acknowledged 
its justice, and only demurred to its amount, professing 
themselves ready to pay 100 talents.! There can be no 
doubt that at this later period the ascendency of Argos 
over the members of her primitive confederacy had become 
practically inoperative; but the tenor of the cases mention- 
ed shows that hee claims were revivals of bygone privi- 
leges, which had once been effective and valuable. 

How valuable the privileges of Argos were, before 
the great rise of the Spartan power,—how important an 
ascendency they conferred in the hands of an energetic 
man, and how easily they admitted of being used in 
furtherance ofambitious views,—is shown by the remarkable 
case of Pheidén the Temenid. The few facts ,. 

meer oe oidén the 
which we learn respecting this prince exhibit Temenia— 
to us, for the first time, something like a real king of 

sae amir : rgos. 
position of parties in the Peloponnesus, wherein 
the actual conflict of living, historical men and cities comes 
out in tolerable distinctness. 

Pheidon was designated by Ephorus as the tenth, and 
by Theopompus as the sixth, in lineal descent from Té- 
menus. Respecting the date of his existence, opinions the 
most discrepant and irreconcileable have been delivered; 
but there seems good reason for referring him to the period 
a little before and a little after the 8th Olympiad,—between 
770 Bc. and 730 B.c.2 Of the preceding ae of Argos 


Herod. vi. 92. See O. Miiller, suppose two Pheidéns, each king of 


History of the Dorians, ch. 7. 13. 

2 Ephbor. Fragm. 15, ed. Marx; ap. 
Strabo. vii. p. 358; Theopompus, 
Fragm. lib. iv. 

The Parian Marble makes Phei- 
dén the eleventh from Héraklés 
and places him B.c, 895; Herodo- 
tus, on the contrary (in a passage 
which affords considerable grounds 
for discussion), places him at a 
period which cannot be much higher 
than 600 B.c. (vi. 127), Some authors 
suspect the text of Herodotus to 
be incorrect: at any rate, the real 
epoch of Pheidén is determined by 
thé eighth Olympiad. Several critics 


Argos—among others, O. Miller 
(Dorians, iii, 6, 10); but there is 
nothing to countenance this except 
the impossibility of reconciling 
Herodotus with the other authori- 
ties. And Weissenborn, in a disser- 
tation of some length, vindicates 
the emendation of Pausanias pro- 
posed by some former critics,— 
altering the eighth Olympiad, 
which now stands in the text of 
Pausanias, into the twenty-eighth, 
as the date of Pheidén’s usurpation 
at the Olympic games. Weissen- 
born endeavours to show that Phei- 
dén cannot have flourished earlier 
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we hear little; one of them, Eratus, is said to have expelled 
the Dryopian inhabitants of Asiné from their town on the 
Argolic peninsula, in consequence of their having co- 
operated with the Spartan ki.g Nikander when he invaded 
the Argeian territory, seemingly during the generation 
preceding Pheid6én; there is another, Damokratidas, whose 
date cannot be positively determined, but he appears rather 
as subsequent than as anterior to Pheidén.1 We are 
informed however that these anterior kings, even beginning 
with Medén, the grandson of Témenus, had been forced to 
submit to great abridgement of their power and privileges, 
and that a form of government substantially popular, though 
nominally regal, had been established.2 Pheidén, breaking 
through the mite imposed, made himself despot of Argos, 
He then re-established the power of Argos over all the 
cities of her confederacy, which had before been so nearly 
dissolved as to leave all the members practically indepen- 
dent. Next, he is said to have acquired dominion over 
Corinth, and to have endeavoured to assure it by treach- 
erously entrapping 1000 of her warlike citizens: but his 
artifice was divulged and frustrated by Abrén, one of his 


confidential friends.‘ 


His claims aimed at extending his sway over the 
part of Peloponnesus,—laying claim, as the des- 
cendant of Héraklés through the eldest son of 
Hyllus, to all the cities which that restless and 


and projects 
‘as repre-- 
sentative of 
Héraklés. 


than 600 8.0.: but his arguments do 
not appear to me very forcible, and 
certainly not sufficient to justify 
80 grave an alteration in the num- 
ber of Pausanias (Beitrige zur 
Griechischen Alterthnmskunde, p. 
18, Jena, 1844), Mr. Clinton (Fasti 
Hellenici, vol. i. App. 1. p. 249) 
places Pheidén between 783 and 
744 B.0.: also Boeckh ad Corp. In- 
script. No. 2374, p. 835, and Miiller, 
Aiginetica, p. 63. 

1 Pausan. ii. 86, 5; iv. 85, 2 

2 Pausan. fi. 18, 1. ’Apyeior 88, 
Eve lenyoplay xal td abtdvonoy dya- 
n@ytec &x makatotatov, Ta tHe Efou- 
clag t@y Paortéwy ae eddytotoy 
npomyzyov, de Mydwve tp Keisov xal 
tole dnoyovors TO Gvopa Agc@9Fvar tod 
Bactktwe povov. This passage has 


He is farther reported to have 


eater 


all the air of transferring back to 
the early government of Argos feel- 
ings which were only true of the 
later, It is curious, that in this 
chapter, though devoted to the 
Argeian regal line and government, 
Pausanias takes no notice of Phei- 
dén: he mentions him only with 
reference to the disputed Olympic 
ceremony. 

* Ephorug, ut supra. Oeldwva toy 
’Apytiov, Séxatoyv byvta and Tryuévov, 


. buvapes b@ drepRefaAnpevey toads xat’ 


avtov, ao” Fe try te Ankty SAny ave- 
haf: thy Typévou Stsenacpévyy ele 
mielw pépn, &c. What is meant 
by the lot of Témenus has been 
already explained, 

‘Plutarch, Narrat. Amator. p. 
772; Schol. Apollon. Rhod, iv. 1212; 
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irresistible hero had ever taken.1 According to Grecian 
ideas, this legendary title was always seriously construed 
and often admitted as conclusive; though of course, where 
_ there were strong opposing interests, reasons would be 
found to elude it. Pheidén would have the same ground 
of right as that which, 250 years afterwards, determined 
the Herakleid Dérieus, brother of Kleomenés king of 
Sparta, to acquire for himself the territory near Mount 
Eryx in Sicily, because his progenitor? Héraklés had con- 
quered it before him. So numerous however were the 
legends respecting the conquests of Héraklés, that the 
claim of Pheidén must have covered the greater part of 
Peloponnesus, except Sparta and the plain of Messéne, 
which were already in the hands of Herakleids. 

Nor was the ambition of Pheidén satisfied even with 
these large pretensions. He farther claimed the yo olaima 
right of presiding at the celebration of those the right of 

coligions games or Agénes which had been in- Presiding 
stituted by Héraklés,—and amongst these was Olympic 
numbered the Olympic Agén, then, however, en- &°™°* 
joying but a slender fraction of the lustre which afterwards 
came to attachtoit. Thepresidency of any of the more cele- 
brated festivals current throughout Greece was a privilege 
immensely prized. It was at once dignified and lucrative, 
and the course of our history will present more than one 
example in which blood was shed to determine what state 
should enjoy it. Pheidén marched to Olympia, at the 
epoch of the 8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 3.c.; on the 
occasion of which event we are made acquainted with the 
real state of parties in the peninsula. 
The plain of Olympia—now ennobled only by immortal 
recollections, but once crowded with all thedeco- | 
. a : elations 
rations of religion and art, and forming for many of Pisa 
centuries the brightest centre ofattractionknown Pith |. 
in the ancient world—was situated on the river and of” 
Alpheius in the territory called the Pisatid, hard Sparta 
by the borders of Arcadia. At what time its = 
compare Didymus, ap. Schol. Pine 'Ephor. ut suprd, [pde¢ tobtore, 
dar. Olymp. xiii. 27. dmGeo8ar xat rate b—’ ‘Hpaxddous 
IT cannot, however, believe that aloebeloare xddeat, xal rods aywvas 
Pheidén, the ancient Oorinthian dftodyv tiHévar adtdv, od¢ dxetvoc 
lawgiver mentioned by Aristotle, €yxe tobtwy bé elyar nat tov 'OAvp- 
is the same person as Phejdén the miaxdy, &0. 
king of Argos (Polit. ii. 6, 4). 2 Herodot. v. 43 
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agonistic festival, recurring every fourth year at the first 
full moon after the summer solstice, first began or first 
acquired its character of special sanctity, we have no means 
of determining. As with so many of the native waters of 
Greece—we follow. the stream upward to a certain point, 
but the fountain-head and the earlier flow of history are 
buried under mountains of unsearchable legend. The first 
celebration of the Olympic contests was ascribed by Grecian 
legendary faith to Héraklés—and the site of the place, in 
the middle of the Pisatid with its eight small townships, 
is quite sufficient to prove that the inhabitants of that little 
territory were warranted in describing themselves as the 
original administrators of the ceremony.! But this state 
of things seems to have been altered by the Aitolian set- 
tlement in Elis, which is represented as having been con- 
ducted by Oxylus and identified with the Return of the 
Herakleids. The Autolo-Eleians, bordering upon the 
Pisatid to the north, employed their superior power in 
subduing their weaker neighbours,? who thus lost their 
autonomy and became annexed to the territory of Elis. 
It was the general rule throughout Greece, that a victorious 
state undertook to perform’ the current services of the 
conquered people towards the gods—such services being 
conceived as attaching to the soil. Hence the celebration 
of the Olympic games became numbered among the incum- 
bencies of Elis, just in the same way as the worship of the 
Hleusinian Démétér, when Eleusis lost its autonomy, was 
included among the religious obligations of Athens. The 
Pisatans however never willingly acquiesced in this ab- 
sorption of what had once been their separate pa eee 
They long maintained their conviction that the celebration 
of the games was their right, and strove on several occasions 
to regain it. Of those occasions the earliest, so far as we 
Conflict hear, was connected with the intervention of 
bere eve Pheidén. It was at their invitation that the 
and the King of Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated 
Spartans, the games himself, in conjunction with the Pi- 
a on «satans, as the lineal successor of Héraklés; 
Olympiad, while the Eleians, being thus forcibly dispossess- 
aa ed, refused to include the 8th Olympiad in their 
register of the victorious runners. But their humiliation 


1Xenoph. Hellen. vii. 4, 28; Dio- %8trabo, vili. p. 364 
dor. xv. 78. | * Thuoyd. iv. 98. 
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did not last long, for the Spartans took their part, and 
the contest ended in the defeat of Pheidén. In the next 
Olympiad, the Eleian management and the regular enrolment 
appearas before. TheSpartans are evensaid to have confirm- 
ed Elis in her possession both of Pisatis and Triphylia.1 

Unfortunately these scanty particulars are all which 
we learn respecting the armed conflict at the Pneidon 
8th Oleinpied in which the religious and the [pe carlist 

olitical grounds of quarrel are so intimately coined 

Plendea=as we shall find to be often the casein money and 
Grecian history. But there is one act of Pheidén a scale of 
yetmore memorable, of whichalsonothing beyond weight. 
& meagre notice has come down to us. He first coined both 
copper and silver money in Adgina, and first established a 
scale of weights and measures, ? which, through his influence, 
became adopted throughout Peloponnesus, and acquired 
ultimately footing both in all the Dorian states, and in 
Beotia, Thessaly, northern Hellas generally, and Mace- 
donia—underthename of the Auginean scale. There arose 
subsequently another rival scale in Greece, called the Euboic, 
differing considerably from the Mginwan. We do not know 
at what time the Euboic came in, but it was employed both 
at Athens and in the Ionic cities generally, as well as in 
EHubcea—being modified at Athens, so far as money was 
concerned, by Solén’s debasement of the coinage. 

The copious and valuable information contained in M. 


Boeckh’s recent publication on Metrology has 
thrown new light upon these monetary and stat- 
ical scales.3 He has shown that both the Agi- 
neean and the Euboic scales—the former standing 
to the latter in the proportion of 6 :5—had con- 


Coinci- 
dence of 
the Atgi- 
nean scalo 
with the 
Babylo- 
nian. 


1 Pausan. v. 22, 2; Strabo, viii. 
p. 864-368; Herodot vi. 127. The 
name of the victor (Antiklés the 
Messenian), however, belonging 
to’ the 8th Olympiad, appears duly 
in the lists; it must have been 
supplied afterwards. 

2 Herodot. vi. 127; 
BStrab. viii. p. 358-376. 

*Metrologische Untersuchungen 
iiber Gewichte, Miinzfusse, und 
Masse des Alterthums in ihrem 
Zusammenhange dargestellt, von 
Aug. Boeckh; Berlin, 1838, 


Ephor. ap. 


Bee chap. 7. 1-8. But I cannot 
agree with M. Boeckh in thinking 
that Pheidén, in colebrating the 
Olympic games, deduced from the 
Olympic stadium, and formally 
adopted, the measure of the foot, 
or that he at all settled measures 
of length. In general, I do not 
think that M. Boeckh’s conclusions 
are well made out, in respect to 
the Grecian measures of length and 
capacity. In an examination of 
this eminently learned treatise 
(inserted in the Classical Museum, 
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temporaneous currency in different parts of the Persian em- 
pire; the divisions and denominations of the scale being the 
same in both, 100 drachma to a mina, and 60 mine to atalent. 
The Babylonian talent, mina, and drachma are identical with 
the Hginewan: the word mina is of Asiatic origin; and it has 
now been rendered highly probable, that the scale circulated 
by Pheidén was borrowed immediately from the Phoenicians, 
and by them originally from the Babylonians. The Babylo- 
nian, Hebraic, Phoenician, Egyptian, and Grecian scales of 
weight (which were subsequently followed wherever coined 
money was introduced) are found to besonearly conformable, 
as to warrant a belief that they are all deduced from one 
common origin; and that origin the Chaldswan priesthood of 
Babylon. It is to Pheidén, and to his position as chief of 
the Argeian confederacy, that the Greeks owe the first 
introduction of the Babylonian scale of weight, and the 
first employment of coined and stamped sue k 
If we maturely weigh the few, but striking acts of 
Pheidén which have been preserved to us, and which there 
is no reason to discredit, we shall find ourselves introduced 
to an early historical state of Peloponnesus very different 
from that to which another century will bring us. That 
Argos at Argos, with the federative cities attached to her, 
this time was at this early time decidedly the commanding 
the first : ; " . 
state i + «power in that peninsula, is sufficiently shown by 
Pelopon- __ the establishment and reception of the Pheido- 
Derr nian weights, measures, and monetary system— 
while the other incidents mentioned completely harmonise 
with the same idea, Against the oppression of Hlis, the 
Pisatans invoked Pheidén—partly as exercising a primacy 
in, Peloponnesus, just as the inhabitants of Lepreum in 
Triphylia,! three centuries afterwards, called in the aid of 
Sparta for the same object, at a time when Sparta possessed 
the headship—and partly as the lineal representative of 
Héraklés, who had founded those games from the manage- 
ment of which they had been unjustly extruded. On the 
other hand, Sparta appears as a second-rate power. The 
AXgineanscaleof weight and measure was adopted there as 
elsewhere2—the Messenian Dorians were still equal and 
1844, vol. i,) I endeavoured to set 1Thuoyd. v. 81, 
forth both the new and interesting *Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic. 
points established by the author, p. 226; Dikearchusap.Athens, iv. 


and the various others in which p. 141, 
he appeared to me to have failed. The Zginean mina, drachma and 
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independent—and we find Sparta interfering to assist Elis by 
virtue of an obligation growing (so the legend represents it) 
out of the common Aitolo-Dorianimmigration: not atall from 
any acknowledged primacy, suchas we shall see her enjoying 
hereafter. The first coimage of copper and silver mone 
is a capital event in Grecian history, and must be held to 
imply considerable commerce as well as those extensive 
views which belong only to a conspicuous and leading po- 
sition. The ambition of Pheidén to resume all the acqui- 
sitions made by his ancestor Héraklés, suggests the same 
large estimate of his actual power. He is characterised 
as a despot, and even as the most insolent of all despots:! 
how far he deserved such a reputation, we have no means 
of judging. We may remark, however, that he lived before 
the age of despots or tyrants, properly so called, and before 
the Herakleid lineage had yet lost its primary, half-politi- 
cal, half-religious character. Moreover, the later historians 
have invested his actions with a colour of exorbitant 
aggression, by applying them to a state of things which be- 
longed to their time, and not to his. Thus Ephorus re- 
plate him as having deprived the Lacedzemonians of the 

eadship of Peloponnesus, which they never possessed until 
long after him—and also as setting at nought the sworn 
inviolability of the territory of the Eleians, enjoyed by the 
latter as celebrators of the Olympic games; Rolie roal the 
Agonothesia, or right of superintendence claimed by Elis, 
had not at that time acquired the sanction of prescription 
—while the conquest of Pisa by the Eleians themselves 
had proved that this sacred function did not protect the 
territory of a weaker people. 

How Pheidon fell, and how the Argeians lost that 
supremacy which they once evidently possessed, Her subse- 
we have no positive details to inform us: with quent de- 
respect to the latter points, however, we can ese 
discern a sufficient explanation. The Argeiang tion of her 
stood predominant as an entire and unanimous federacy of 
confederacy, which required a vigorous and able Cities. 


obolus were the denominations ywota 3) ‘EXAnvwy axdvtwy. Pan- 

employed in stipulations among sanias (vi. 22, 2) copies the ex- 

the Peloponnesian states (Thucyd. pression. 

v. 47). Aristotle cites Pheidén as a per- 
+ Herodot. vi. 127. @elSwvog tod son who, being a Basthede, made 

>A oystwy TY oayyGU—T09 bBcloavtoe pes himselfa tOazvvos (Politic. viil. 8,5). 
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hand to render its internal organisation effective or its 
ascendency respected without. No such leader afterwards 
appeared at Argos, the whole history of which city is des- 
titute of eminent individuals: her line of kings continued 
at least down to the Persian war,! but seemingly with only 
titular functions, for the government had long been deci- 
dedly popular. The statements, which represent the 
government as popular anterior to the time of Pheidén, 
appear unworthy of trust. That Rae is rather to be 
taken as wielding the old, undiminished prerogatives of the 
Herakleid kings, but wielding them with unusual effect— 
enforcing relaxed privileges, and appealing to the old 
heroic sentiment in reference to Héraklés, rather than 
revolutionising the existing relations either of Argos or of 
Peloponnesus. It was in fact the great and steady growth 
of Sparta, for three centuries after the Lykurgean institu- 
tions, which operated as a cause of subversion to the pre- 
vious order of command and obedience in Greece. 

The assertion made by Herodotus—that in earlier 
Doriane in times the whole eastern coast of Laconia, as far 
the Argolio as Cape Malea, including the island of Kythéra 
Poor early nd several other islands, had belonged to Argos 
commerce —is referred by O. Miiller to about the 50th 
with {he =~ Olympiad, or 580 3.c. Perhaps it had ceased 
islands in to be true at that period; but that it was true 
the Zigean in the age of Pheidén, there seem good grounds 
for believing. What is probably meant is, that the Dorian 
towns on this coast, Prasiw, Zaréx, Epidaurus Liméra, and 
Boz, were once autonomous, and members of the Argeian 
confederacy—a fact highly probable, on independent evi- 
dence, with respect to nidauras Liméra, inasmuch as that 
town was a settlement from Epidaurus in the Argolic 
peninsula: and Bose too had its own ckist and eponymus, 
the Herakleid Bous,2 noway connected with Sparta— 
perhaps derived from the same source as the name of the 
town Boon in Doris. The Argeian confederated towns 
would thus comprehend the whole coast of the Argolic and 
Saronic gulfs, from Kythéra as far as Adgina, besides other 
islands which we do not know: Avgina had received a colony 
of Dorians from Argos and Epidaurus, upon which latter 
town it continued for some time in a state of dependence.3 

1 Herodot. vii. 149. * Herodot. v. 83; Strabo, viii, p. 
* Pausan. fli. 29, 9; 1.28, 4. 875, 
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It will at once be seen that this extent of coast implies a 

considerable degree of commerce and maritime activity.’ 
We have besides to consider the range of Doric colonies 

in the southern islands of the A.gean and in the south- 
western corner of Asia Minor—Kréte, Kés, Rhodes (with 

its three distinct cities), Halikarnassus, Knidus, Myndus, 

Nisyrus, Symé, Karpathus, Kalydna, &c. Of the Doric 
establishments here named, several are connected (as has 
been before stated) with the great emigration of the Témenid 
Althemenés from Argos: but what we particularly observe 
is, that they are often referred as colonies promiscuously 
to Argos, Trozén, Epidaurus!—more frequently however, 
as it seems, to Argos, All these settlements are doubtless 
older than Pheidén, and we may conceive them as proceed- 

ing conjointly from the allied Doriau towns in the Argolic 

peninsula, at a time when they were more in the habit of 
united action than they afterwards became: a captain of 
emigrants selected from the line of Héraklés and Témenus 

was suitable to the feelings of all of them. We may thus 

look back to a period, at the very beginning of the Olym- 

piads, when the maritime Dorians on the east of Pelopon- 

nesus maintained a considerable intercourse and commerce 

not only among themselves, but also with their settlements 

on the Asiatic coast and islands. That the Argolic penin- 

sula formed an early centre for maritime rendezvous, we 

may farther infer from the very ancient Amphiktyony of 

the seven cities (Hermioné, Epidaurus, “gina, Athens, 

Prasiz, Nauplia, and the Minyeian Orchomenus), on the 

holy island of Kalauria, off the harbour of Troezén.2 


1 Rhodes, Kés, Knidus, and Hali- 
karnassus are all treated by Strabo 
(xiv. p. 653) as colonies of Argos: 
Rhodes is so described by Thucy- 
didés (vii. 57), and Kés by Tacitus 
(xii. 61). Kés, Kalydna, and Nisy- 
rus are described by Herodotus as 
eolonies of Epidaurus (vii. 99): 
Halikarnaseus passes sometimes 
for a colony of Trez6n, some- 
times of Trmez4n and Argos con- 
jointly :—“Cum Melas et Areuanius 
ab Argis et Trezene coloniam com- 
munem eo loco induxerunt, bar- 


baros Caras et Lelegas ejecerunt 
(Vitruv. fi. 8, 12; Steph. Byz. v. 
‘Ahixapyaceos).” Compare Strabo, 
x. p. 479; Conon, Narr. 47; Diodor. 
v. 80. ~ 

Raoul Rochette (Histoire des 
Colonies Grecques, t. iii. ch. 9) and 
O. Miiller (History of the Dorians, 
ch, 6) have collected the facts about 
these Asiatic Dorians. 

The little town of Box had its 
counterpart of the same name in 
Kréte (Steph. Byz. v- Botov). 

bd Btrabo, P. 374. 
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The view here given of the early ascendency of Argos, 
Prom hence a8 the head of the Peloponnesian Dorians and 
eres out the metropolis of the Asiatic Dorians, enables 
money, éc.,, usto understand thecapital innovationof Pheidén 
by Pheiddn. the first coinage, and the first determinate 
scale of weight and measure known in Greece. Of the 
value of such improvements, in the history of Grecian 
civilization, it is superfluous to speak, especially when we 
recollect that the Hellenic states, having no political unity, 
were only held together by the aggregate of spontaneous 
uniformities, in language, religion, sympathies, recreations, 
and general habits. We see both how Pheidén came to 
contract the wish, and how he acquired the power, to 
introduce throughout so much of the Grecian world a 
uniform scale. e also see that the Asiatic Dorians form 
the link between him and Pheenicia, from whence the scale 
was derived, just as the Euboic scale came in all probability, 
through the lonic cities in Asia, from Lydia. It is asserted 
by Ephorus, and admitted even by the ablest modern 
critics, that Pheidén first coinedmoney“in Avgina:”! other 
authors (erroneously believing that his scale was the Euboic 
scale) alleged that his coinage had been carried on “in a 
place of Argos called Euboa.”2 Now both these statements 
appear highly improbable, and both are traceable to the 
same mistake—of supposing that the title, by which the 
scale had come to be commonly known, must necessarily 
be derived from the place in which the coinage had been 
struck. There is every reason to conclude, that what 
Pheidén did was done in Argos, and nowhere else: his 
coinage and scale were the earliest known in 


Pheidonian 
coinageand Greece, and seem to have been known by his 
scale—be- Own name, "the Pheidonian measures,” under 


long origi- which designation they were described by Aris- 


Hepes “sot totle in his account of the constitution of Argos.3 


to #gina. They probably did not come to bear the specific 
epithet of Agincan antil there was another scale in vogue, 


1 Ephorus ap. Strabo. vill. p. 876; 8 av xal Deidwy te ayysiov édarnpdy, 
Boeckh, Metrologie, Abschn. 7,1: dnd thy Derdwvlwy pétowy Ovopac- 
soe also the Marmor Parium, Epooh. ptvov, drip by év 'Apyelwy noditelg 
80. "Aprototélns Aéyer. 

2Etymologicon Magn. Edfoixdy Also Ephorus ap. Strab. vill. p, 
yoptopa. 858. xal péton serps ta Oerdwvere 

? Pollux, Onomastic. x. 179 Ety xadovdpeva xal otabpodc, xat vopis,.s 
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the Euboic, from which to distinguish them; and both the 
epithets were probably derived, not from the place where 
the scale first originated, but from the people whose com- 
mercial activity tended to make them most generally known 
—in the one case, the Auginetans; in the other case the 
inhabitants of Chalkis and Eretria. I think, therefore, 
that we are to look upon the Pheidonian measures as 
emanating from Argos, and as having no eee connexion, 
originally, with Aigina, than with any other city dependent 
upon Argos. 

There is moreover another point which deserves notice. 
What was known by the name of the #ginman scale, as 
contrasted with and standing in a definite ratio (6:5) with 
the Euboic scale, related only to weight and money, so far 
as our knowledge extends:! we have no evidence to show 
that the same ratio extended either to measures of length 
or measures of capacity. But there seems ground for 
believing that the Pheidonian regulations, taken in their 
full comprehension, embraced measures of capacity as well 
as weights: Pheidén, at the same time when he determined 
the talent, mina, and drachm, seems also to have fixed the 
dry and liquid measures—the medimnus and metrétés, with 
their parts and multiples: and there existed? Pheidonian 
measures of capacity, though not of length, so far as we 
Know. The Avginmwan scale may thus have comprised only 
a portion of what was established by Pheidén, namely that 
mish related to weight and money. 


uryzpeypavov, &, * Theophrast. Character, o, 18; 
1 This differs from Boeckh'sopine Pollux, x. 179. 
fon: ese the note in page 319. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ALTOLO-DORIAN IMMIGRATION INTO PELOPONNESUS—~ 
ELIS, LACONIA, AND MESSENIA. 


Ir has already been stated that the territory properly 
called Elis, apart from the enlargement which it acquired 
by conquest, included the westernmost land in Pelopon- 
nesus, south of Achaia, and west of Mount Pholoé and 
Olenus in Arcadia—but not extending so far southward 
as the river Alpheius, the course of which lay along the 
southern portion of Pisatis and on the borders of Triphylia, 
This territory, which appeurs in the Odyssey as “the divine 
Elis, where the Epeians hold sway,”! 1s in the historical 
times occupied by a population of Aitolian origin. The 
connexion of race between the historical Eleians and the 
historical Aitolians was recognised by both parties, nor is 
there any ground for disputing it.2 

That SEtolian invaders or immigrants into Elis would 
Htolian  crossfrom Naupaktus orsomeneighbouring point, 
immigra- in the Corinthian Gulf, is in the natural course 
into Pelo. of things—and such is the course which Oxylus, 
ponnesus. the conductor of the invasion, is represented by. 
the Herakleid legend as taking. That legend (as has been. 
already recounte ? introduces Oxylus as the guide of the 
three Herakleid brothers—Témenus, Kresphontés, and 
Aristodémus—and as stipulating with them that in the new 
distribution about to take place of Peloponnesus, he shall 
be allowed to possess the Eleian territory, coupled with 
many holy privileges as to the celebration of the Olympic 
games. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured to show 
that the settlements of the Dorians in and near the Argolic 
peninsula, so far as the probabilities of the case enable us 
to judge, were not accomplished by any inroad in this 
direction. But the localities occupied by the Dorians of 


_ 4 Odyss, xv. 397. * Strabo, x. p. 470. 
) 
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‘Sparta, and by the Dorians of Stenyklérus in the territory 
alla Messéné, lead us to a different conclusion. The 
easiest and most natural road through which immigrants 
could reach either of these two spots, is through the Eleian 
and the Pisatid country. Colonel Leake observes! that the 
direct road from the Bleian territory to Sparta, ascending 
the valley of the Alpheius near Olympia to the sources 
of its branch the Theius, and from thence descending the 
Eurotas, affords the only easy march towards that very 
inaccessible city: and both ancients and moderns have 
remarked the vicinity of the source of the Alpheius to that 
of the Eurotas. The situation of Stenyklérus and Andania, 
the original settlements of the Messenian Dorians, adjoining 
closely the Arcadian Parrhasii, is only at a short distance 
from the course of the Alpheius; being thus oe of 
reached most easily by the same route. Dismis- Sparta and 


sing the idea of a great collective Dorian arma- 5teyklé- 
ment, powerful enough to grasp at once the 
entire peninsula,—we may conceive two moder- 
ate detachments of andy mountaineers from 
the cold regions in and near Doris, attaching 
themselves to the Atolians their neighbours, 


Yus—aAo- 
compa- 
nying or 
following 
them across 
the Oorinth- 
fan Gulf. 


who were proceeding to the invasion of Elis. After having 


aided the Aftolians both to occupy Elis and to 
subdue the Pisatid, these Dorians advanced up 
the valley of the Alpheius in quest of settle. 
ments for themselves. One of these bodies 
ripens into the stately, stubborn, and victorious 
Spartans; the other into the short-lived, tramp- 
led, and struggling Messenians. 


Settlement 
at Sparta 
made by 
marching 
along the 
valleys of 


the 
Alpheius 
and 
Eurotas, 


Amidst the darkness which overclouds these original 
settlements, we seem to discern something like special 
causes to determine both of them. With respect to the 
Spartan Dorians, we are told that a person named Philo- 
nomus betrayed Sparta to them, persuading the sovereign 
in possession to retire with his people into the habitations 
of the Jonians in the north of the peninsula—and that he 
received as a recompense for this acceptable service Amy- 
kle with the district around it. It is farther stated—and 


Sparta, as marked on a pillar which 
Pausanias saw at Olympia, was 
660 stadia,—about 77 English miles 
(Pausan. vi. 16, 6). 


} Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. 
iii. ch. 23, p. 29; compare Diodor. 
xv. 66. . 

The distance from Olympia to 
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this important fact there seems no reason to doubt—that 
Amyklew, though only twenty stadia or two miles and a 
half distant from Sparta, retained both its independence 
and its Achsan inhabitants long after the Dorian immigrants 
had acquired possession of the latter place, and was only 
taken by them under the reign of Téleklus, one generation 
before the first Olympiad.t Without presuming to fill 
up by conjecture incurable gaps in the statements of our 
authorities, we may from hence reasonably presume that 
ices the Dorians were induced to invade, and enabled 
which fa. 0 acquire, Sparta, by the invitation and assist- 
youred the ance of a party in the interior of the country. 

’ Again, with respect to the Messenian Dorians, 
a different, but not less effectual temptation was presented 
by the alliance of the Arcadians in the south-western 
portion of that central region of Peloponnesus. Kresphontés 
the Herakleid leader, it 1s said, espoused the daughter? of 
the Arcadian king Kypselus, which procured for him the 
support of a powertil section of Arcadia. His settlement 
at Stenyklérus was a considerable distance from the sea, 
at the north-east corner of Messenia,? close to the Arca- 
dian frontier; and it will be seen hereafter that this Arca- 
dian alliance is a constant and material element in the 
disputes of the Messenian Dorians with Sparta. 

We may thus trace a reasonable sequence of events, 
Settlements Showing how two bodies of Dorians, having first 
confined at assisted the AUtolo-Eleians to conquer the Pis- 
Brarts ana atid, and thus finding themselves on the banks 
Bteny- of the Alpheius, followed the upward course of 
pieEne: that river, the one to settle at Sparta, the other 
at Stenyklérus. The historian Ephorus, from whom our 
scanty fragments of information respecting these early 
, settlements are derived—it is important to note that he 
lived in the age immediately succeeding the first foundation 
of Messéné as a city, the restitution of the long-exiled 
Messenians, and the amputation of the fertile western half 
of Laconia for their benefit, by Epameinédndas—imparts 
io these proceedings an immediate decisiveness of effect 


1 Strabo, vill. pp. 364, 865; Pau- Huripidés for calling Messéné an 
san, iii. 9, 6: compare the stoty inland country; butthe poet seems 
of Krius, Pausan. ili. 18, 8, to have been quite correct in 

2 Pausan. iv. 3, 8; viii. 29, 4. doing 80. 

* Strabo (villi. p. 866) blames 
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which does not properly belong to them; as if the Spartans 
had become at once possessed of all Laconia, and the Messe- 
nians of all Messenia; Pausanias, too, speaks as if the Are 
cadians collectively had assisted and allied themselves with 
Kresphontés. This is the general spirit which pervades 
his account, though the particular facts, in so far as we find 
any such, do not always harmonise with it. Now we are 
ignorant of the pre-existing divisions of the country either 
east or west of Mount Taygetus, at the time when the 
Dorians invaded it. But to treat the one and the other 
as integral kingdoms, handed over at once to two Dorian 
leaders, is an illusion borrowed from the old legend, from 
the historicizing fancies of Ephorus, and from the fact that 
in the well-known times this whole territory came to be 
really united under the Spartan power, 

At what date the Dorian settlements at Sparta and 
Stenyklérus were effected we have no means of determining. 
Yet that there existed between them in the earliest times 
a degree of fraternity which did not prevail between Lace- 
demon and Argos, we may fairly presume from the common 
temple, with joint religious sacrifices, of Artemis Limnatis 
(or Artemis on the Marsh) erected on the confines of Mes- 
senia and Laconia.‘ Our first view of the two, yt view 
at all approaching to distinctness, seems to date of histori- 
from a period about half a century earlier than ©! Sparta. 
the first Olympiad (776 3.c.),—about the reign of king Té- 
leklus of the Eurystheneidor Agid line, and the introduction 
of the Lykurgean discipline. Téleklus stands in the list 
as the eighth king dating from Eurysthenés. But how many 
of the seven kings before him are to be considered as real 
persons—or how much, out of the brief warlike expeditions 
ascribed to them, is to be treated ag authentic history—I 
pretend not to define. 

The earliest determinable event in the internal history 
of Sparta is the introduction of the Lykurgean discipline; 
the earliest external events are the conquest of Amykle, 
Pharis, and Geronthre, effected by king Téleklus, and the 
first quarrel with the Messenians, in which that prince was 
slain. When we come to see how deplorably great was 
the confusion and ignorance which reigned with reference 
to a matter so pre-eminently important as Lykurgus and 


_ 4+ Pausan. iv. 2, 2. peteiyov d& abtod povor Awstéwy of tz Mesonvior 
zat Aaxedapdvtor. 
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his legislation, we shall not be inclined to think that facts 
much less important and belonging to an earlier epoch, can 
have been handed down upon any good authority. And in 
like manner when we learn that Amyklew, Pharis, and Ge- 
ronthree (all south of Sparta, and the first only two and a 
half miles distant from that city) were independent of the 
Spartans until the reign of Téleklus, we shall require some 
decisive testimony before we can believe that a community, 
so small and so hemmed in as Sparta must then have been, 
had in earlier times undertaken expeditions against Helos 
on the sea-coast, against Kleitor on the extremenothern side 
of Arcadia, against the Kynurians, or against the Ar- 
geians. If Helos and Kynuria were conquered by these 
early kings, it appears that they had to be conquered a 
second time by kings succeeding Téleklus. It would be 
more natural that we should hear when and how they con- 

uered the places nearer to them,—Sellasia, or Belemina, 
the valley of the Ginus or the upper valley of the Eurotas, 
But these seem to be assumed as matters of course; the 
proceedings ascribed to the early Spartan kings are such 
only as might beseem the palmy days when Sparta was un- 
disputed mistress of all Laconia. 

The succession of Messenian kings, beginning with 
Messenian Kresphontés, the Herakleid brother, and con- 
kings. tinuing from father to son,—AUpytus, Glaukus, 
Isthmius, Dotadas, Subotas, Phintas, the last being contem- 
porary with Téleklus,—is still less marked by incident 
than that of the early Spartan kings. It is said that the 
reign of Kresphontés was troubled, and himself ultimately 
slain by mutinies among his subjects; A’pytus, then a youth, 
having escaped into Arcadia, was afterwards restored to 
the throne by the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argeians.!. 
From dAipytus the Messenian line of kings are stated to 
have been denominated Mpytias in preference to Herakleids 
—which affords another proof of their intimate connexion 
with the Arcadians, since Aipytus was a very ancient name 
in Arcadian heroic antiquity. 2 

There is considerable resemblance between the al- 
leged behaviour of Kresphontés on first settling at Steny- 
klérus, and that of Eurysthenés and Proklés at Sparta 

‘Tausan. iv. 3, 5—6. Alnotioy mapa topBov. 
* omer, Iliad. ii. 604.— Schol. ad lov. 6 & Alnutog apyaté- 
Ot & syov Apxadiyy, Ond KudAyj- tatoc tpwe 'Apxac Td yévOe 

wn¢ Bp2¢ alrd, 


a 
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_—so far as we gather from statements, alike meagre and 
uncertified, resting on the authority of Ephorus, 
Both are said to have tried to place the pre- 
existing inhabitants of the country on a level 
with their own Dorian bands; both provoked 
discontents and incurred obloquy, with their 
contemporaries as well as with posterity, by 
the attempt; nor did either permanently suc- 
ceed. Kresphontés was forced to concentrate 
all his Dorians in Stenyklérus, while, after all, the discon- 
tents ended in his violent death. And Agis, the son of 
Eurysthenés, is said to have reversed all the liberal ten- 
tatives of his father, so as to bring the whole of Laconia 
into subjection and dependence on the Dorians at Sparta, 
with the single exception of Amykle. So odious to the 
Spartan Dorians was the conduct of Eurysthenés, that 
they refused to acknowledge him as their cekist, and con- 
ferred that honour upon Agis; the two lines of kings being 
called Agiads and Eurypontids, instead of Hurystheneids 
and Prokleids,! We see in these statements the same 
tone of mind as that which pervades the Panathenaic ora- 
tion of Isokratés the master of Ephorus,—the facts of an 
unknown period so coloured as to suit an idédal of haughty 
Dorian exclusiveness. 

Again as Eurysthenés and Proklés appear, in the pic- 
ture cf Ephorus, to carry their authority at once over 


Analogous 
representa- 
tions in re- 
gard to the 
early pro- 
ceedings 
both of 
Spartans 
and Meg. 
senians, 


1 Compare the two citations from 
Ephorus, Strabo, viii. p. 361—365, 
Unfortunately a portion of the 
latter citation is incurably muti- 
lated in the text; O. Miller (His- 
tory of the Dorians, Book I. chap. 
v.18) has proposed an ingenious 
conjecture, which however cannot 
be considered as trustworthy. 
Grosskurd, the German translator, 
usually skilful in these restora- 
tions, leaves the passage un- 
touched. 

For a new colouring of the death 
of Kresphontés, adjusted by Iso- 
kratés so as to suit the purpose 
of the address which he puts into 


the mouth of Archidamus king of. 


Sparta, see the discourse in his 


works which passes under that 
name (Or. iv. p. 120—122). Iso- 
kratés says that the Messenian 
Dorians slew Kresphontés, whose 
children fled as suppliants to 
Sparta, imploring revenge for the 
death of thoir father, and surren- 
dering the territory to the Spar- 
tans. The Delphian god advised 
the latter to accept the tender, 
and they accordingly attacked the 
Mesgenians, avenged Kresphon- 
té8, and appropriated the terri- 
tory. 

Isokratés always starts from the 
basis of the old legend,—the triple 
Dorian conquest made all at once: 
compare Panathenaic. Or, xii. p. 
270—287. 
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the whole of Laconia, so too does Kresphontés over the 
whole of Messenia,—over the entire south-western region 
of Peloponnesus, westward of Mount Taygetus and Cape 
Tenarus, and southward of the river Neda. He sends an 
envoy to Pylus and Rhium, the western and southern por- 
tions of the south-western promontory of Peloponnesus, 
treating the entire territory as if it were one sovereignty, 
and inviting the inhabitants to submit under equal laws.! 
But it has already been observed, that this supposed one- 
ness and indivisibility is not less uncertified in regard to 
Messenia than in regard to Laconia. How large a pro- 
The kings uber of the former territory these kings of 


of iene tenyklérus may have ruled, we have no means 
not posses Of determining, but there were certainly portions 
ea of it which they did not rule—not merely during 
senia. 


the reign of Téleklus at Sparta, but still later, du- 
ring the first Messenian war. For not only we are informed 
that Téleklus established three townships, Poiéessa, Echeise2 
and Tragium, near the Messenian Gulf and on the course 
of the river Nedon, but we read also a farther matter of 
evidence in the roll of Olympic victors. Every competitor 
for the prize at one of these great festivals was always 
entered as member of some autonomous Hellenic com- 
munity, which constituted his title to approach the lists: 
if successful, he was proclaimed with the name of the com- 


at all. But on reference to the 
passage in Strabo, it will not be 
found to prove anything to the 


1 Ephorus ap. Strabo. vili. p. 361. 
Dr. Thirlwall observes (Hist. of 
Greece, ch. vii. p. 300, 2nd edit.), 


“The Messenian Pylus seems long 
to have retained its independence, 
and to have been occupied for se- 
veral centuries by one branch of 
the family of Neleus; for descen- 
dants of Nestor are mentioned as 
allies of the Messenians in their 
struggle with Sparta in the latter 
half of the seventh century B.c.” 
For this assertion Dr. Thirlwall 
cites Strabo (viii. -p. 355). I agree 
with him as to the matter of fact: 
I see no proof that the Dorians 
of Stenyklérus ever ruled over 
what is called the Messenian Py- 
lus; for, of course, ifthey did not 
rule over it before the second Mes- 
senian war, they never acquired it 


point; for Strabo is speaking, not 
of the Messenian Pylus, but of the 
Triphylian Pylus: he takes pains 
to show that Nestor had nothing 
to do with the Messenian Pylus,— 
Neéotopoc drdyovor means the inhab- 
itants of Triphylia near Lepre- 
um: compare p. 350. 

2 Strabo, vili. p. 360. Concerning 
the situation of Koréné in the 
Messenian Gulf, see Pausanias, fv, 
84, 2; Strabo, viii. p. 861; and the 
observations of Colonel Leake, 
Travels in Morea, ch. x. vol. i. p. 
439—448. He places it near the 
modern Petalidhi, soemingly on 


- good grounds. 
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munity to which he belonged. Now during the first ten 
Olympiads seven winners are proclaimed as Messenians; 
in the eleventh Olympiad we find the name of Oxythemis 
Koréneus,—Oxythemis, not of Koréneia in Baotia, but of 
Koréné in the western bend of the Messenian Gulf,! some 


1 Seo Mr. Clinton’s Chronological 
Tables for the year 732 B.0.: QO. 
Miller (in the Chronological Table 
subjoined to his history of the 
Dorians) calls this victor Ozy- 
themis of Kordédneia, in Bootia. 
But this is inadmissible, on two 
grounds: 1, The occurrence of a 
Beotian competitor in that early 
day at the Olympic games. The 
first eleven victors (I put aside 
Oxythemis, because he is the sub- 
ject of the argument) are all from 
western and southern Pelopon- 
nesus: then come victors from 
Corinth, Megara, and Epidaurus; 
then from Athens; there is one 
from Thobes in the 41st Olympiad. 
I infer from hence that the celeb- 
rity and frequentation of the 
Olympic games increased only by 
degrees, and had not got beyond 
Peloponnesus in the eighth cen- 
tury B.c, 2, The name Koroneus, 
Kopwyaiog, is the proper and formal 
title for a citizen of Koréné, not 
for a citizen of Koréneia; the 
latter styles himself Kopwvev<. The 
ethuical name Kopwyzv¢ as be- 
longing to Koréneia in Beotia is 
placed beyond doubt by several 
inscriptionsin Boeckh’s collection; 
especially No. 1583, in which a 
citizen of that town is proclaimed 
as victorious at the festival of 
the Charitesia at Orchomenus: 
compare Nos, 1587—1593, in which 
the same ethnical name occurs. 
The Baotian Inscriptions attest 
in like manner the prevalence of 
the same etymological law in 
forming ethnical names, for the 
towns near Kordneia: thus, 
Cherdneia makes Xatpwvide; Leba- 


deta, AeBaded<; Blateia, 'Edatede 
or 'Edaterveds. 

The Inscriptions afford evidence 
perfectly decisive as to the ethni- 
cal title under which a citizen of 
Koréneia in Bootia would have 
caused himself to be entered and 
proclaimed at the Olympio games; 
better than the evidence of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydidés, who both 
call them Kopwyaio: (Herodot, v. 
79; Thucyd. fv. 93): Polybius 
agrees with the Inscription, and 
speaks of the Korwveic, AeBadeic, 
Xapwvaic (xxvii. 1), O. Miller 
himself admits in another place 
(Orchomenos, p. 480) that the 
proper ethnical name is Kopwveids. 
The reading of Strabo (ix. p. 411) 
ig not trustworthy: see Grosskurd 
ad loc. ; compare Steph. Byz. Kopw- 
yveta and Kopwy7. 

In regard to the formation of 
ethnical names, it seems the 
general rule, that a town ending 
in 7 or at preceded by a con- 
sonant had its ethnical derivative 
in atog; auch as Zxwwvy, Topwvy, 
Kopy, O7Rat, Aljvat; while names 
ending in ea had their ethnicon 
in svg, as “Adsidvopsia, Apdcoera, 
Zeredrera, Avotwdyera (the recent 
cities thus founded by the suc- 
cessors of Alexander are perhaps 
the best evidences that can be 
taken of the analogies of the 
language), Med\aprera, Medlrera, 
in addition to the Bootian names 
of towns above quoted. There is 
however great irregularity in 
particular cases, and the number of 
towns called by the same name 
created an anxiety to vary the 
ethnicon for each: see Stephan. 
Byz. v. ‘Hpdxdera 
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miles on the right bank of the Pamisus, and a considerable 
distance to the north of the modern Coron. Now if Koréné 
had then been comprehended in Messenia, Oxythemis would 
have been proclaimed ‘as a Messenian like the seven win- 
ners who preceded him; and the fact of his being proclaimed 
as a Korénean proves that Koréné was then an indepen- 
dent community, not under the dominion of the Dorians of 
Stenyklérus. it seems clear therefore that the latter did 
not reign over the whole territory commonly known as 
Messenia, though we are unable to assign the proportion 
of it which they actually possessed. | 
The Oe festival, in its origin doubtless a privilege 
Olympic Of the neighbouring Pisatans, seems to have de- 
festival— rived its great and gradually expanding impor- 
eee tance from the Mtolo-Eleian settlement in Pelo- 
union of ponnesus, combined with the Dorians of Laconia 
Spartans, and Messenia. Lykurgus of Sparta and Iphitus 
nians, and of Elis are alleged to have joined their efforts 
Eleians. — for the purpose of establishing both the sanctity 
of the Olympic truce and the inviolability of the Eleian 
territory. Hence, though this tale is not to be construed 
as matter of fact, we may see that the Lacedemonians re- 
garded the Olympic games as a portion of their own anti- 
uities. Moreover, it is certain both that the dignity of 
the festival increased simultaneously with their ascendency, ! 
and that their peculiar fashions were very early introduced 
into the practice of the Olympic competitors. Probably 
the three bands of co-operating invaders, Aitolians and 
Spartan and Messenian Dorians, may have adopted this 
festival as a periodical renovation of mutual union and 
fraternity; from which cause the games became an attrac- 
tive centre for the western portion of Peloponnesus, be- 
fore they were much frequented by people from the eastern, 
or still more from extra-Peloponnesian Hellas. For it 
cannot be altogether leak when we read the names 
of the first twelve proclaimed Olympic victors (occupyin 
nearly half a century from 776 3.c. downwards), to fin 
that seven of them are Messenians, three Eleians, one 


1The entire nakedness of the Orsippus the Megarian. Previous 
competitors at Olympia was ad- to that period, the Olympic com- 
opted from the Spartan practice, petitors had Sialwyate xepl té 
seemingly in the léth Olympiad, al8cia (Thucyd. i. 6). 
as is testified by the epigram on 
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from Dymé in Achaia, and one from Koréné; while after 
the twelfth Olympiad, Corinthians, and Megarians and 
Epidaurians begin to occur; later still, extra-Peloponnesian 
victors. We may reasonably infer from hence that the 
Olympic ceremonies were at this early period chiefly fre- 
quented by visitors and competitors from the western re- 
gions of Peloponnesus, and that the affluence to them from 
the more distant parts of the Hellenic world did not be- 
come considerable until the first Messenian war had closed. 
Having thus set forth the conjectures, to which our 
very scanty knowledge points, respecting the first establish- 
ment of the Attolian and Dorian settlements in Elis, La- 
conia, and Messenia, connected as they are with the steadily- 
increasing dignity and frequentation of the Olympic 
festival, I proceed in the next chapter to that mcnieable 
circumstance which both determined the character, and 
brought about the eg ascendency, of the Spartans 
separately: I mean the laws and discipline of Lycurgus. 
Of the pre-existing inhabitants of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, whom we are accustomed to call Achwans previous 
and Pylians, so little is known, that we cannot inhabitants 
at all measure the difference between them and Sea 
their Dorian invaders, either in dialect, in nesus— 
habits, or in intelligence. There appear no fpr, 
traces of any difference of dialect among the from the 
various parts of the population of Laconia: the ?°™#* 
Messenian allies of Athens, in the Peloponnesian war, 
speak the same dialect as the Helots, and the same also as 
Ae Ambrakiotic colonists from Corinth: all Doric.! Nor 
are we to suppose that the Doric dialect was at all peculiar 
to the people called Dorians. As far as can be made out 
by the evidence of Inscriptions, it seems to have been the 
dialect of the Phokians, Delphians, Lokrians, A‘tolians, 
and Acheans of Phthidtis: with respect to the latter, the 
Inscriptions of Thaumaki in Achwa Phthidtis afford a 
roof the more curious and the more cogent of native dia- 
ect, because the Phthidts were both immediate neighbours 
and subjects of the Thessalians, who spoke a variety of the 
Z£olic. So too, within Peloponnesus, we find evidences 
of Doric dialect among the Acheans in the north of Pelo- 


1 Thucyd. ili, 112; iv. 41: com- as delivered by all the different 
pare vil. 44, about the sameness Dorians. 
of sound of the war-shout or pean, 
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onnesus—the Dryopic inhabitants of Hermioné!—and the 
leuthero-Lacones, or Laconian townships (compounded 
of Perieki and Helots), emancipated by the Romans in 
the second century s.c. Concerning the speech of that 
population whom the invading Dorians found in Laconia, 
we have no means of judging: the presumption would 
rather be that it did not differ materially from the Doric. 
Thucydidés designates the Corinthians, whom the invading 
Dorians attacked from the hill Solygeius, as being A/olians, 
and Strabo speaks both of the Acheans as an Aolic nation 
and of the AXolic dialect as having been originally prepone- 
derant in Peloponnesus.2 But we do not readily see what 
means of information either of these authors possessed 
respecting the speech of a time which must have been four 
centuries anterior even to Thucydidés. 
Of that which is called the Aolic dialect there are 
three marked and distinguishable varieties—the 


ic and : 
Hiolio 1 Lesbian, the Thessalian, and the Beotian; the 
paaieets Thessalian forming a mean term between the 
other two. Ahrens has shown that the ancient grammati- 


cal critics are accustomed to affirm peculiarities, as belong- 
ing to the AXolic dialect generally, which in truth belong 
only to the Lesbian varicty of it, or to the poems of 
Alkeeus and Sappho, which these critics attentively studied, 
Lesbian Aolic, Thessalian Aolic, and Boeotian Aolic, are 
all different: and if, abstracting from these differences, we 
confine our attention to thatwhichis common to all three, 
we Shall find little to distinguish this abstract Adolic from 
the abstract Doric, or that which is common to the many 


varieties of the Doric dialect.3 


1 Corpus Inscriptt. Boeckh. Nos. 
1771, 1772, 1773; Ahrens, De Dialecto 
Doric&h, sect. i.-ii. 48. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 42; Strabo, viii. p. 
833, 

* See the valuable work of 
Ahrens, De Dialecto Holic&, sect. 
51. He observes, in reference to 
the Lesbian, Thessalian, and Bao- 
tian dialects:—“Tres illasdialectos, 
qu optimo jure olicm vocari 
videntur—quia, qui illis usi sunt, 
Soles erant—comparantem mirum 
habere oportet, quod Asianorum 


These two are sisters, 


#iolum et Beotorum dialecti 
tantum inter se distant, quantum 
vix ab ali& quivis Greece lingum 
dialecto.”. (He then enumerates 
many points ofdifference:) “Contra 
tot tantasque differentias pauca 
reperiuntur eaque fere levia, qua 
utrique dialecto, neque simul Do- 
rice, communia sint... Vides 
his comparatis tantum interesse 
inter utramque dialectum, ut 
dubitare liceat, an Moles Booti 
non magis cum Adolibus Asianis 
conjuncti fuerint, quam qui hodie 


. 
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presenting both of them more or less the Latin side of the 
Greek language, while the relationship of either of them 
to the Attic and Ionic is more distant. Now it seems that 
(putting aside Attica) the speech of all Greece,! from 
Perrhebia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and Cape 
Akritas, consisted of different varieties either of the Doric 
or of the Aolic dialect; this being true (as far as we are 
able to judge) not less of the aboriginal Arcadians than of 
the rest. The Laconian dialect contained more specialties 
of its own, and approached nearer to the Aolic, and to the 
Eleian, than any other variety of the Dorian: it stands at 
the extreme of what has been classified as the strict Dorian 
—that is, the farthest removed from Ionic and Attic. The 
Kretan towns manifest also a strict Dorism; as well as the 
Lacedemonian colony of Tarentum, and seemingly most 
of the Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called 
Achean colonies. Most of the other varieties of the Doric 
dialect (Phokian, Lokrian, Delphian, Acheean of Phthidtis) 
exhibit a form departing less widely from the Ionic and 
Attic: Argos and the towns in the Argolic peninsula seem 
to form a stepping-stone between the two. 

These positions represent all our scanty information 
respecting those varieties of Grecian speech which are not 
known to us by written works. The little presumption 
which can be raised upon them favours the belief that the 
Dorian invaders of Laconia and Messenia found there a 
dialect little different from that which they brought with 
them—a conclusion which it isthe more necessary to state 
distinctly, since the work of QO. Miiller has caused an 
exaggerated estimate to be formed of the distinctive pecu- 
liarities whereby Dorism was parted off from the rest of 
Hellas. 


miro quodam casu Saxones vo- 
cantur antiquis Saxonibus. Ni- 
hilominus Thessalic&i dialecto in 
comparationem vocaté, diversis- 
sima que videntur aliquo vinculo 
conjungere licet. Quamvis onim 
pauca de e& comperta habeamus, 
hoc tamen certum est, alia Thes- 
salis cum Lesbiis, alia cum solis 
Bootis communia esse.” (P. 222— 
223.) 

1 About the Holic dialect of the 
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Perrhebians see Stephanus Byz, v. 
Tévvo¢, and ap. Eustath. ad Mliad, 
p. 8365. 

The Attic judgement in com> 
paring these different varieties of 
Greek speech is expressed in the 
story of a man being asked— 
Whether the Beotians or the Thes- 
salians were most barbaric in 
speech? Heanswered—the Hleians 
(Eustath. ad Dliad. p. 304). 
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CHAPTER VL 


LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS AT SPARTA, 


PivurancH begins his biography of Lykurgus with the 
Lykurgus— following ominous words:— 

euthorities 4Concerning the lawgiver Lycurgus we can 
respecting. assert absolutely nothing which is not contro- 
him, verted: there are different stories in respect to 
his birth, his travels, his death, and also his mode of pro- 
ceeding, political as well as legislative: least of all is the 
time in which he lived agreed upon.” 

And this exordium is but too well borne out by the 
unsatisfactory nature of the accounts which we read, not 
only in Plutarch himself, but in those other authors out 
of whom we are obliged to make up our idea of the mem- 
orable Lykurgean system. If we examine the sources from 
which Plutarch’s life of Lykurgus is deduced, it will appear 
that—excepting the poets Alkman, Tyrteus, and Simonidés, 
from whom he as borrowed less than we could have wished 
—he has no authorities older than Xenophon and Plato: 
Aristotle is cited several times, and is unquestionably the 
best of his witnesses, but the greater number of them belong 
’ to the century subsequent to that philosopher. Neither 
Herodotus nor Ephorus 1s named, though the former 
furnishes some brief but interesting particulars—and the 
latter also (as far as we can judge from the fragments re- 
maining) entered at large into the proceedings of the 
Spartan lawgiver.! 

Lykurgus is described by Herodotus as uncle and 
Uncertain. guardian to king Labétas, of the Eurystheneid 
ties about or Agid line of Spartan kings; and this would 
eat place him, according to the received chronology, 

"about 220 years before the first recorded Olym- 
piad (about 8.0. 996).2 All the other accounts, on the con- 


1 See Heeren, Dissertatio de Herodotus gives this as the state- 
Fontibus. Piutarchi, p. 19—35. ment of the Lacedwsmonians them- 
® Herodot. i, 65.- Moreover, selves. 
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trary, seem to represent him as a younger brother, belo 
ing to the other or Prokleid line of Spartan kings, thoug 
they do not perfectly agree respecting his parentage. 
While Simonidés stated him to be the son of Prytanis, 
Dieutychidas described him as grandson of Prytanis, son 
of Eunomus, brother of Polydektés, and uncle as well as 
ardian to Charilaus—thus making him eleventh in descent 
rom Héraklés.1 This latter account ‘was adopted by Aris- 
totle, coinciding, according to the received chronology, 
with the date of Iphitus the Eleian, and the first celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games by Lykurgus and Iphitus con- 
jointly,? which Aristotle accepted as a fact. Lykurgus, on 
the hypothesis here mentioned, would stand about 3.0. 880, 
a century before the recorded Olympiads. Eratosthenés 
and Apcollodorus placed him “not a few years earlier than 
the first Olympiad.” If they meant hereby the epoch com- 


monly assigned as the Sh an of Iphitus, their date would 


coincide pretty nearly wit 

1 Plutarch, Lycurg. o. 1. Ac- 
cording to Dionys. 
Rom. ii, 49) Lykurgus was uncle, 
not son, of Eunomus, 

Aristotle considers Lykurgus as 
guardian of Charilaus (Politic. fi. 
7, 1): compare vy. 10, 8 See O. 
Miiller (Hist. of Dorians, i. 7, 8). 

2 Phiegdn also adds Kleosthenés 
of Pisa (De Olympiis ap. Meursii 
Opp. vii. p. 128). It appears that 
there existed a quoit at Olympia, 
upon which the formula of the 
Olympic truce was inscribed to- 
gether with the names of Iphitus 
end Lykurgus as the joint authors 
and proclaimers of it. Aristotle be- 
lieved this to be genuine, and ac- 
cepted it as an evidence of the 
fact which it professed to certify: 
and O, Miller is also disposed to 
admit it as genuine—that is, as 
contemporary with the times to 
which it professes to relate. I 
come to a different conclusion: 
that the quoit existed, I do not 
doubt; but that the inscription 
upon it was actually set down in 
writing in or near 8.0. 880, would 


Halik. (Ant. 


that of Herodotus; if on the 


be at variance with the reasonable 
probabilities resulting from Gre- 
cian paleography. Had this ancient 
and memorable instrument existed 
at Olympia in the days of Hero- 
dotus, he could hardly have as- 
signed to Lykurgus the epoch 
which we now read in his writings. 

The assertions in Miller's His- 
tory of the Dorians (i. 7, 7), about 
Lykurgus, Iphitus, and Kleos- 
thenés, “drawing up the funda- 
ments] law of the Olympic armis- 
tice,” are unsupported by any 
sufficient evidence. In the later 
times of established majesty of tho 
Olympic festival, the Eleians did 
undoubtedly exercise the power 
which he describes; but to connect 
this with any deliberate regulation 
of Iphitus and Lykurgus, is in 
my judgement incorrect. See the 
mention of a similar truce pro- 
claimed throughout Triphylia by 
the Makistians as presidents of 


‘the common festival at the temple 


of the Samian Poseidon (Strabo, 
vill. Dp. 343), 


z2 
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other hand they meant the first recorded Olympiad (s.c. 
776), they would be found not much removed from the 
opinion of Aristotle. An unequivocal proof of the inex- 
tricable confusion in ancient times respecting the epoch 
of the great Spartan lawgiver is indirectly afforded by 
Timeus, who supposed that there had existed two persons 
named Lykurgus, and that the acts of both had been as- 
cribed to one. It is plain from hence that there was no 
certainty attainable, even in the third century before the 
Christian sera, respecting the date or parentage of Ly- 
kurgus. 

“Thneydidés, without mentioning the name of Lykurgus, 
Probable 2forms us that it was “400 years and somewhat 
date of Ly- more” anterior to the close of the Peloponnesian 
kurgns. -_-war,! when the Spartans emerged from their 
previous state of desperate internal disorder, and entered 
upon “their present polity.” We may fairly presume that 
this alludes to the Lykurgean discipline and constitution, 
which Thucydidés must thus have conceived as introduced 
about B.c. 830-820—coinciding with something near the 
commencement of the reign of king Téleklus. In so far as 
it is possible to form an opinion, amidst evidence at once 
so scanty and so discordant, I incline to adopt the opinion 
of Thucydidés as to the time at which ihe Lykurgean 
constitution was introduced at Sparta, Thestate of“eunomy” 
and good order which that constitution brought about— 
combined with the healing of great previous internal sedi- 
tion, which had tended much to enfeeble them—is repre- 
sented (and with great plausibility) as the grand cause of 
the victorious career beginning with king Téleklus, the 
conqueror of Amykle, Pharis, and Geronthre. Therefore 
it would seem, in the absence of better evidence, that a 
date, connecting the fresh stimulus of the new discipline 
with the reign of Téleklus, is more probable than any epoch 
either later or earlier.? 


1 Thuoyd. i. 18. 

2 Mr, Clinton fixes the legislation 
of Lykurgus, “in conformity with 
Thucy didéa,” at about 817 B.o,, and 
his regency at 852 3B.0., about 
thirty-five years previous (Fasti 
flellen. wi i. c. 7, p. 141): he also 
places the Olympiad of Iphitus 
B.0. 8288 (F. H. vol. ii. p. 410; 


App. c. 22). 

In that chapter, Mr. Clinton col- 
lects and discusses the various 
statements respecting the date of 
Lykurgus: compare also Larcher 
ad Herodot. {. 67, and Chronologia, 
p. 486—492. 

The differences.in these state- 
mente must, after all, be taken as 
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QO. Miiller,! after glancing at the strange and improb- 


able circumstances handed down to us respect- 
ing Lykurgus, observes “that we have absolutely 
no account of him as an individual person.” 
This remark is perfectly just: but another re- 
mark made by the same distinguished author, 
respecting the Lykurgean system of laws, ap- 
pears to me erroneous—and requires more 
especially to be noticed, inasmuch as the corol- 
laries deduced from it pervade a large portion 


Opinion of 
O. Miller 
(that Sparta 
is the per- 
fect type 
of Dorian 
character 
and tens 
dencies) is 
incorrect. 
Peculiarity 
of Sparta. 


of his valuable history of the Dorians. He affirms that 
the laws of Sparta were considered the true Doric insti- 
tutions, and that their origin was identical with that of 
the people: Sparta is, in his view, the full type of Dorian 


they stand, for they cannot be 
reconciled except by the help of 
arbitrary suppositions, which only 
mislead us by producing a show 
of agreement where there is none 
in reality. I agree with Mr. Clin- 
ton in thinking that tho assertion 
of Thucydidés is here to be taken 
as the best authority. But I alto- 
gether dissent from the proceeding 
which he (in common with Larcher, 
Weaseling, Sir John Marsham, 
and others) employs with regard 
to the passage of Herodotus where 
that author calls Lykurgus the 
guardian and uncle of Labédtas (of 
the Eurystheneid line), Mr. Clin- 
ton says—“From the notoriety of 
the fact that Lykurgus was as- 
eribed to the other house (the 
Prokleids), it is manifest that the 
passage must be corrupted” (p. 
144); and he then goes on to cor- 
rect the text of Herodotus, agree- 
ably to the proposition of Sir J. 
Marsham. 

This proceeding seems to me 
inadmissible. The text of Hero- 
dotus reads perfectly well, and is 
not contradicted by anything to 
be found elsewhere in Herodotus 
himself: moreover, we have here 
@ positive guarantee of its accu. 


racy, for Mr, Clinton himself admits 
that it stood in the days of Pau- 
sanias just as we now read it 
(Pausan. iii. 2, 8). By what right 
then do we altor it? or what do 
we gain by doing so? Our only 
right to do so, is the assumption 
that there must have been uni- 
formity of belief, and means of 
satisfactory ascertainment, (re- 
Bpecting facts and persons of the 
ninth and tenth centuries before 
the Christian xra,) existing among 
Greeks of the fifth and succeeding 
centuries; an assumption which I 
hold to be incorrect. And all we 
gain is, an illusory unanimity 
produced by gratuitously putting 
words into the mouth of one of 
our witnesses. 

If we can prove Herodotus to 
have been erroneously informed, 
it is right to do 80; but we have 
no ground for altering his de- 
position. It affords a clear proof 
that there were very different 
stories as to the mere question, 
to which of the two lines of He- 
rakleids the Spartan lawgiver 
belonged—and that there was an 
enormous difference ae to the time 
in which he lived. 

‘History of the Dorians, i, 7, 6. 
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principles, tendencies, and sentiments—and is so treated 
throughout his entire work.1 But such an opinion is at 
once gratuitous (for the passage of Pindar cited in support 
of it is scarcely of any value) and contrary to the whole 
tenor of ancient evidence. The institutions of Sparta were 
not Dorian, but peculiar to herself;? distinguishing her not 
less from Argos, Corinth, Megara, Epidaurus, Sikyon, 
Korkyra, or Knidus, than from Athens or Thebes. Kréte 
was the only other portion of Greece in which there pre- 
vailed institutions i many respects analogous, yet still 
dissimilar in those two atrabutes which form the real mark 
and pinch of Spartan legislation, viz. the military discipline 
and the sa private training. There were doubtless 
Dorians in Kréte, but we have no proof that these peculiar 
institutions belonged to them more than to the other in- 
habitants of the island. That the Spartans had an original 
organization and tendencies, common to them with the 
other Dorians, we may readily conceive; but the Lykurgean 
constitution impressed upon them a peculiar tendency 
which took them out of the general march, and rendered 
them the least fit of all states to be cited as an example 
of the class-attributes of Dorism. One of the essential 
causes, which made the Spartan institutions work so im- 
pressively upon the Grecian mind, was their perfect 
singularity, combined with the conspicuous ascendency of 
the state in which they were manifested; while the Kretan 
communities, even admitting their partial resemblance 
(which was chiefly in the institution of the Syssitia, and 
was altogether more in form than in spirit) to Sparta, were 
too insignificant to attract notice except from speculative 
observers. It is therefore a mistake on the part of QO. 
Miiller, to treat Sparta as the type and representative of 
Dorians generally, and very many of the positions advanced 
in his History of the Dorians require to be modified when 
this mistake 1s pointed out. 

The first capital fact to notice respecting the institu- 
Barly date ‘tions ascribed to Lykurgus, is the very early 
of Lykur- period at which they had their commencement: 
or it seems impossible to place this period later 


} History of the Dorians, iji.1, 8. Rerum Laconicarum Constitutionis 
Alf. Kopatadt:ecognizesthisas an Lycurges Origine et Indole,” Gry- 
error in Miiller’s work: see his phie, 1849, sect. 3, p. 18. 
recent valuable Dissertation “De 2 Among the many other evidene 
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than 825 3.0. We do not find, nor have we a right to 
expect trustworthy history in reference to events so early. 
If we have one foot on historical ground, inasmuch as the 
institutions themselves are real—the other foot still floats 
in the unfaithful region of mythe, when we strive to com- 

rehend the generating causes: the mist yet prevails which 

inders us from distinguishing between the god and the 
man. The light in which Lykurgus appeared, to an intel- 
ligent Greek of the fifth century before the Christian era, 
is 80 clearly, yet briefly depicted, in the following passage 
of Herodotus, that I cannot do better than translate it:— 

_ “In the very early times (Herodotus observes) the 

Spartans were among themselves the most law- 1... ja,en 
less of all Greeks, and unapproachable by of tyxur- 
foreigners. Their transition to good legal order sus by He- 
took place in the following manner. When “°°"" 
Lycurgus, a Spartan of consideration, visited Delphi to 
consult the oracle, the instant that he entered the sanc- 
tuary, the Pythian priestess exclaimed,— 

“Thou art come, Lycurgus, to my fat shrine, beloved 
by Zeus and by all the Olympic gods. Is it as God or as 
man that I am to address thee in the spirit? I hesitate— 
and yet, Lycurgus, I incline more to call thee a god.” 

(So spake the Pythian priestess.) “Moreover, in ad- 
dition to these words, some affirm that the Pythia revealed 
to bim the order of things now established among the 
Spartans. But the Lacedemonians themselves say, that 
Lycurgus, when guardian of his nephew Labdtas king of 
the Spartans, introduced these institutions out of Kréte. 
No sooner had he obtained this guardianship, than he 
changed all the institutions into their present form, and 
took security against ag transgression ofit. Next, he 
constituted the military divisions, the Enémoties and the 
Triakads, as well as the Syssitia or public mess: he also, 
farther, appointed the ephors and the senate. By this 
means the Spartans passed from bad to good order: to 
Lycurgus, after his death, they built a temple, and they 
still worship him reverentially. And as might naturally 
be expected in a productive soil, and with no inconsiderable 
numbers of men, they immediately took a start forward, 


ces to this point, see Aristotle, Ethic. x. 9; Xenophon, Republ, 
Laced. 10, 8 
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and flourished so much that they could not be content to 
remain tranquil within their own limits,” &c. | 

Such is our oldest statement (coming from Herodotus) 
Little said respecting Lykurgus, ascribing to him that en- 
nee tire order of things which the writer witnessed 
the earlier atSparta. Thucydidés also, though not mention- 
authors, ing Lykurgus, agrees in stating that the system 
among the Lacedemonians, as he saw it, had been adopt- 
ed by them four centuries previously,—had rescued 
them from the most satolorable disorders, and had in- 
mediately conducted them to prosperity and success. ! 
Hellanikus, whose writings a little preceded those of He- 
rodotus, not only did not (any more ae Thucydidés) make 
mention of Lykurgus, but can hardly be thought to have 
attached any importance to the name; since he attributed 
the constitution of Sparta to the first kings, Eurysthenés 
and Proklés.? 

But those later writers, from whom Plutarch chiefly 
Copious; compiled his biography, profess to be far better 
details of informed on the subject of Lykurgus, and enter 
Plutarch. more into detail. His father, we are told, was 
assassinated during the preceding state of Jawlessness; his 
elder brother Polydektés died early, leaving a pregnant 
widow, who made to Lykurgus propositions that he should 
marry her and become king. But Lykurgus, repudiating 
the offer with indignation, awaited the birth of his young 
nephew Charilaus, held up the child publicly in the agora 
as the future king of Sparta, and immediately relinquished 
the authority which he had provisionally exercised. How- 
ever, the widow and her brother Leonidas raised slanderous 
Regency of accusations against him, of designs menacing to 
Lykurgus— the life of the infant king,—accusations which 
his long ab- : F 
sence from he deemed it proper to obviate by a temporary 
Sparta. absence. Aocontaniy he left Sparta and went 
to Kréte, where he studied the polity and customs of the 
different cities; next he visited Ionia and Egypt, and (as 
some authors affirmed) Libya, Iberia, and even India. 
While in Ionia, he is reported to have obtained from the 
descendants of Kreophylus a copy of the Homeric poems, 
which had not up to that time become known in Pelopon- 
nesus: there were not wanting authors, indeed, who said 
that he had conversed with Homer himself. 

’ Herodot. 4. 65-68; Thucyd. i. 18. 2 Strabo, vili. p. 363. 
* Plutarch, Lykurg. 3, 4, 5, 
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Meanwhile the young king Charilaus grew up and 
assumed the sas as representing the Prokleid or Eury- 
pontid family. But the reins of government had become 
more relaxed, and the disorders worse than ever, when Ly- 
kurgus returned. Finding that the two kings as well as 
the people were weary of so disastrous a condition, he set 
himself to the task of applying a corrective, and with this 
view consulted the De.puian oracle; from which 


. ria He is sent 
he received strong assurances of the divine en- by the 
t. ¢ th ith ial Delphian 
couragement, together with one or more special 57045 
injunctions (the primitive Rhetre of the con- reform the 
state. 


stitution) which he brought with him to Sparta. ! 
He then suddenly presented himself in the agora, with 
thirty of the most distinguished Spartans, all in arms, as 
his guards and partisans, King Charilaus, though at first 
terrified, when informed of the designs of his uncle, stood 
forward willingly to second them; while the buik of the 
Spartans respectfully submitted to the venerable Herakleid 
who came as reformer and missionary from Delphi.? Such 
were the steps by which Lykurgus acquired his uscendency: 
we have now to see how he employed it. 

His first proceeding, pursuant tothe Rhetra or Compact: 
brought from Delphi, was to constitute the nis insti- 
Spartan Senate, consisting of twenty-eight tutions as- 
ancient men; making an aggregate of thirty in him— 
conjunction with the two kings, who sat and senate and 
voted in it. With this were combined periodical ceubig 
assemblies of the Spartan people, in the open e¢phors. 
air, between the river Knakién and the bridge Babyka. 
Yet no discussion was permitted in these assemblies,—their 
functions were limited to the simple acceptance or rejection 
of that which had previously been determined in the se- 


1 For an instructive review of 2 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 5-6. Her- 


the text as well as the meaning 
of this ancient Rhetra, see Urlichs, 
Ueber die Lycurgischen Rhetri, 
published since the first edition of 
this History. His refutation of the 
changes of Gottling seems to me 
complete: but his own conjectures 
are not all equally plausible: nor 
can I subscribe to his explanation 
of apiotacbat 


mippus, the scholar of Aristotle, 
professed to give the names of 
twenty out of these thirty devoted 
partisans. 

There was however a different 
story, which represented that Ly- 
kurgus, on his return from his 
travels, found Oharilaus governing 
like a despot (Heraclid. Poutic. 
c. 2). 
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nate. 1 Such wastheSpartan political constitutionas fixed by 
Lykurgus; but a century afterwards (so Plutarch’s account 


'The words of the old Rhetra— 
Arde ‘Ediavion xal “Alnvag “EdXa- 
ving ispdv iSpvodmevov, puddc pus 
Lakavea, xal wRae WRacavta, toId- 
xovta, yepovcla, ody apyayertate, 
natactionyvta, Wag && Wor, aned- 
Adtew petacd BaBdaag xat Kvaxtw- 
vog, obtTWE eiopépery te xal apls- 
tacbar Sapw 6 ayopay stpev xal 
xpatoc. (Plutarch, tb.) 

The roading ayopay (last word but 
three) is that of Coray’s edition: 
other readings proposed are xupia., 
dvwyav, ayoolav, &c. The MSS. 
however are incurably oorrupt, and 
none of the conjectures can be pro- 
nounced certain. 

The Rhetra contains various re- 
markable archaisms,—danehrAatew— 
agiatacfar—the latter word in the 
sense of putting the question for 
decision, corresponding to the 
function of the "Agzozyp at Knidus 
(Plutarch, Quest. Grec, c. 4; see 
Schneider, Lexicon, ad voc.). 

O. Miller connects th.2x0vte With 
wide, and lays it down that there 
were thirty Obes at Sparta: I rather 
agree with those critics who place 
the comma after wiatavex, and refer 
the number thirty to the senate, 
Urlichs, in his Dissertation tiber 
die Lykurgisch. Rhetren (published 
in the Rheinisches Museum for 
1847, p. 204), introduces the word 
nosaRuysvéag after tordxovra, which 
geoms a just conjecture when we 
look to the addition afterwards 
made by Theopompus The state- 
ments of Miller about the Obes 
seem to me to rest on no authbor- 
ity. 

The word Rhetra means a solemn 
compact, either originally emana- 
ting from, or subsequently sanc- 
tioned by the gods, who are al- 
ways parties to such agreements; 
seathe old Treaty between the 


Eleians and Hereans,—A Fpdtpa, 
between the two ,—commemorated 
in the valuable inscription still 
preserved,—as ancient, according 
to Boeckh, as Olymp. 40-60 (Boeckh, 
Corp. Inscript. No. II p. 26, Part 
I.). The words of Tyrteus imply 
such acompact between contracting 
parties: first the kings, then the 
senate, lastly the people—eddelate 
eyjtoms avtanaperBopevoug — 
where the participle last occurring 
applies not to the people alone, but 
to all the three. The Rhetra of 
Lykurgus emanated from the Del. 
phian god; but the kings, senate 
and people all bound thomselves, 
both to each other and to the gods, 
to obey it. The explanations given 
of the phrase by Nitzsch and Sch6- 
mann (in Dr. Thirlwall’s note, ch. 
viii, 334) seem to me Jess satisfac- 
tory than what appears in 0. F. 
Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer, s. 23). 

Nitzsch (Histor. Homer. sect. xiv. 
p. 50-55) does not take sufficient 
account ofthe distinction between 
the meaning of é7jtpa in the early 
and in the later times. In the time 
of the Ephor Epitadeus, or of Agis 
III., he is right in saying that 67- 
tpa is equivalent to scitum—still 
however, with an idea of greater 
solemnity and unchangeability than 
is implied in the word vonos, analo- 
gous to what is understood by a 
fundamental or organic enactinent 
in modern ideas. The old ideas of 
® mandate from the Delphian god, 
and a compact between the kings 
and the citizens, which hed once 
been connected with the word, 
gradually dropped away from it. 
There is no contradiction in Plu- 
tarch, therefore, such as that to 
which Nitzsch alludes (p. 54). 
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runs), under the kings Polydérus and Theopompus, two 
important alterations were made. A rider was then attached 
to the old Lykurgean Rhetra, by which it was provided 
that “in case the people decided crookedly, the senate with 
the kings should reverse their decisions:"! while another 


Kopastadt’s Dissertation (p. 22, 
80) touches on the same subject. 
I agree with Kopstadt (Dissert. p. 
28-80) in thinking it probable that 
Plutarch copied the words of the 
old Lykurgean constitutional Rh.- 
tra, from the! account given by 
Aristotle of the Spartan polity. 

King Theopompus probably 
brought from the Delphian oracle 
the important rider which he tacked 
to the mandatéas originally brought 
by Lykurgus~—ot Bactheic Ozdnop- 
nog xal Tlokbvéwpog rade t7 b7z8 
napeveypavay, The authority of the 
oracle, together with their own 
influence, would enable them to 
get these words accepted by the 
people. 

1 At 83 oxodtay 6 Capog Bhorto, 
Tang TtozsBuysviag xal apyayetas 
anostatyo7¢ sive, (Plutarch, 7b.) 

Platarch tells us that the primi- 
tive Rhetra, anterior to this ad- 
dition, specially enjoined the as- 
sembled citizens either to adopt 
or reject, without change, the 
Rhetra proposed by the kings and 
senate, aud that the rider was in- 
troduced because the assembly had 
disobeyed this injunction, and 
adopted amendments of its own, 
It is this latter sense which he puts 
on the word gxoktvay. Urlichs (Ueber 
nyc. BRhetr. p. 232) and Nitzsch 
(Hist. Homer. p. 54) follow him, 
and the latter even construes the 
epithet Edfetacs przpace avramapete 
Ropévouc of Tyrteus in a correspond. 
ing sense: he says, “Populus iis 
(rhetris) ebfelatc, i.e. nihil inflexis, 
suffragari jubetur: nam lex cujus 
Tyrteus admonet, ita shnxerat—si 
populus rogationem inflezam (i. e. 


non nisi ad suum arbitrium immu- 
tatam) accipere voluerit, senatores 
et auctores abolento totam.” 

Now in the first place, it seoms 
highly improbable that the primi- 
tive Rhetra, with its antique sim- 
plicity, would contain any such 
preconceived apeciality of restric- 
tion upon the competence of the 
assembly, That restriction received 
ita formal commencement only 
from the rider annexed by king 
Theopompus, which evidently be- 
tokens @ previous dispute and re- 
fractory behaviour on the part of 
the assembly. 

In the second place, the expla- 
nation which these authors give 
of the words oxodtdy and edfelarc, 
is not conformable to the ancient 
Greek, as we find it in Homer and 
Hesiod: and these early analogies 
are the proper test, seeing that we 
are dealing with a very anciont 
document. In Hesiod, ii and 
oxG)t0¢ are used in @ sense which 
almost exactly corresponds toright 
and wrong (which words indeed 
in their primitive etymology may 
be traced back to the moaning of 
straight and crooked). See Hesiod. 
Opp. Di. 36, 192, 218, 221, 226, 230, 
250, 262, 264; also Theogon, 97, 
and Fragm, 217, ed. Géttling: where 
the phrases are constantly repeat- 
ed, ibetar Slxar, oxodtal Slxat, oxs- 
Atol pO90r. There is also the re- 
markable expression, Opp. Di. 9. 
peta 8€ +t’ tOdver oxodidy: compare 
v. 263. (Obvete poQoue: also Homer, 
Tliad, xvi. 887, Ot Bly civ ayooy 
oxokrag xpluogt Oeurotag; and xxiii- 
580. ifsia; xviil. 508. 4¢ peta roice 
Cluny Hovtata cing, de. 
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change, perhaps intended as a sort of compensation for 
this bridle on the popular assembly, introduced into the 
constitution a new executive Directory of five men, called 
the Ephors. This Board—annually chosen, by some 
capricious method the result of which could not well be 
foreseen, and open to be filled by every Spartan citizen,— 
either originally received, or gradually drew to itself, 
functions so extensive and commanding, in regard to inter- 
nal administration and police, as to limit the authority of 
the kings to little more than the exclusive command of the 
military force. Herodotus was informed at Sparta that 
the a es as well as the senate had been constituted by 
Lykurgus; but the authority of Aristotle as well as the in- 
ternal probability of the case, sanctions the belief that they 


were subsequently added. 


Taking the political constitution of Sparta ascribed to 


Constitu- 
tion as- 

cribed to 
Lykurgus 


agrees with 1 
that which of chiefs 


we find in 
Ifomer. 


If we judge by these analogies, 
we shall sce that the words of 
Tyrtwus, edietate gytpat¢, mean 
“stratghtforward, honest, statutes 
or conventions”"—not propositions 
adopted without change, as Nitzsch 
supposes. And so the words cxo- 
diay €horto, mean, “adopt a wrong 
or dishonest determination”"—not a 
determination different from what 
was proposed to them. 

These words gave to the kings 
and senate power to cancel any 
decision of the public assembly 
which they disapproved. It re- 
tained only the power of refusing 
assent to some substantive propo- 
sitions of the authorities, first of 
the kings and senate, afterwards 
of the epbors, And this limited 
power it seems always to have 
preserved. 

Kopstadt explains well the ex- 
pression exodtay, as the antithesis 


Lykurgus, it appears not to have differed materi- 
ally from the rude organization exhibited in the 
Homeric poems, where we always find a council 
or old men and occasional meetings of 
a listening agora. It is hard to suppose that the 
Spartan kings can ever have governed without 


to the epithet of Tyrteus, edIelare 
(ytparg (Dissertat. sect. 15. p. 
124), 

1 Herod. i. 65; compare Plutarch, 
Lycurg. ¢. 7; Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 
1 (where he gives the answer of 
king Theopompus). 

Aristotle tells us that the ephors 
were chosen, but not how they 
were chosen; only that it was in 
s0me manner excessively puerilc, 
—navdapimong yap cote Alay (ii. ¢, 
16). 
M, Barthélemy St. Hilaire in his 
note to the passage of Aristotle, 
presumes that they were of course 
chosen in the same manner as the 
senators; but there seems no suffi- 
cient ground in Aristotle to coun- 
tenance this. Nor is it easy to 
reconcile the words of Aristotle 
respecting the election of the se- 
nators, where he assimilates it to 
an alpzotg Suyagteutixy (Polit. v. 
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some formalities of this sort; so that the innovation (if in- 
novation there really =) ascribed to Lykurgus, must have 
consisted in some new details respecting the senate and 
the agora,—in fixing the number! thirty, and the life- 
tenure of the former—and the special place of meeting of 
the latter as well as the extent of privilege which it was 
to exercise; consecrating the whole by the erection of the 
temples of Zeus Hellanius and Athéné Hellania. The view 
of the subject presented by Plutarch as well as by Plato,? 
as if the senate were an entire novelty, does not consist 
with the pictures of the old epic. Hence we may more 
naturally imagine that the Lykurgean political constitution, 
apart from the ephors who were afterwards tacked to it, 
presents only the old features of the heroic government of 
Greece, defined and regularised in a particular manner. 
The presence of two co-existent and co-ordinate kings, in- 
deed, succeeding in hereditary descent and both be- 
longing to the gens of Herakleids, is something peculiar to 
Sparta—the origin of which receives no other 
explanation than a reference to the twin sons of 
Aristodémus, Eurysthenés and Proklés. These 
two primitive ancestors are a type of the two 
lines of Spartan kings; for they are said to have 
passed their lives in perpetual dissensions, which 
was the habitual state of the two contempora- 
neous kings at Sparta. While the co-existence 
of the pair of kings, equal in power and constantly thwart- 
ing each other, had often a baleful effect upon the course 
of public measures, it was nevertheless a security to the 
state against successful violence, ending in the establish- 
ment of a despotism, on the part of any ambitious indivi- 
dual among the regal line, 

During five successive centuries of Spartan history, 
from Polydérus and Theopompus een) no such viol- 
ence was attempted by any of the kings, until the times of 


Pair of 
kings at 

8 parta— 
their con- 
stant dis- 
sensions—s 
socurity to 
the state 
against 
despotism. 


5, 8; if. 6, 18), with the description 
which Plutarch (Lycurg. 26) gives 
of that election. 

1Kopstadt agrees in this suppo- 
sition, that the number ofthe senate 
was probably not peremptorily 
fixed before the Lykurgean reform 
(Dissertat. ut sup, sect. 13, p, 109). 


2 Plato, Legg. fil. p. 691; Plato, 
Epist. viii. 354, B, 

* Plato, Legg. iii. p. 691; Aristot. 
Polit. ii. 6, 20. 

*The conspiracy of Pausanias, 
after the repulse of Xerxes, was 
against the liberty of combined 
Hellas, to constitute himself 
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Agis III. and Kleomenés ITT. (240 3.c. to 220 3.0.) The 
importance of Greece had at this last-mentioned period ir- 
retrievably declined, and the independent political action 
which she once possessed had become subordinate to the 
more powerful force either of the A‘tolian mountaineers 
(the rudest among her own sons) or to Epirotic, Mace- 
donian, and Asiatic foreigners, preparatory to the final ab- 
sorption by the Romans. But amongst all the Grecian 
states, Sparta had declined the most; her ascendency was 
totally gone, and her peculiar training and discipline (to 
which ie had chiefly owed it) had degenerated in every 
way. Under these untoward circumstances, two young 
kings, Agis and Kleomenés—the former a generous en- 
thusiast, the latter more violent and ambitious—conceived 
the design of restoring the Lykurgean constitution in its 
supposed quistine purity, with the hope of reviving both 
the spirit of the people and the ascendency of the state. 
But the Lykurgean constitution had been, even in the time 
of Xenophon,! mm part, an idéal, not fully realised in prac- 
tice—much less was it a reality in the days of Kleomenés 
and Agis; moreover it was an tddal which admitted of 
being coloured according to the fancy or feelings of those 
reformers who professed, and probably believed, that they 
were aiming at its genuine restoration. What the reform- 
ing kings found most in their way, was, the uncontrolled 
authority, and the conservative dispositions, of the ephors 
—which they naturally contrasted with the original ful- 
ness of the kingly power, when kings and senate stood 
Idea of alone. Among the various ways in which men’s 
Hlsoments ideas of what the primitive constitution had been, 
specting 4 were modified by the feelings of their own time 
the frst (we shall presently see some other instances of 
ment of the this), is probably to be reckoned the assertion 
Ephors. = of Kleomenés respecting the first appoimtment 
of the ephors. Kleomenés affirmed that the ephors had 
originally been nothing more than subordinates and de- 
puties of the kings, chosen by the latter to perform for a 
time their duties during the long absence of the Messenian 
satrap of Hellas under thePersian treats him as specially aiming to 
monarch, rather than against the put down the power of the ephors 
established Lacedemonian govern- (Polit. v. 5, 6; compare Thucyd. 
ment; though undoubtedly one i. 128-184; Herodot. v. 82). 
portion ofhis project was to excite 1Xenophon, Republic, Laced, O, 
the Helots to revolt, and Aristotle 1¢, 


+ 
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war. Starting from this humble position, aud profiting 
by the dissensions of the two kings,‘ they had in process of 
time, especially by the ambition of the ephor Asterépus, 
found means first to constitute themselves an independent 
board, then to usurp to themselves more and more of the 
kingly authority, until they at last reduced the kings to a 
state of intolerable humiliation and impotence. Asa proof 
of the primitive relation between the kings and the ephors, 
he alluded to that which was the custom at Sparta in his 
own time. When the ephors sent for either of the kings, 
the latter had aright to refuse obedience to two succes- 
sive summonses, but the third summons he was bound to 
obey. 2 

et is obvious that the fact here adduced by Kleomenés 
(@ curious point in Spartan a) contributes little to 
prove the conclusion which he deduced from it of the 
original nomination of the ephors as mere deputies by the 
kings. That they were first appointed at the time of the 
Messenian war is probable, and coincides with the tale that 
king Theopompus was a consenting party to the measure 
2 Ahat their functions were at first comparatively circum- 
scribed, and extended by successive encroachments, is also 
probable. But they seem to have been fromthe popuiar 
beginning a board of specially popular origin, origin of 
in contraposition to the kings and the senate, fp°poee 
One proof of this is to be found in the ancient oath inter- 
oath, which was every month interchanged be- hanged 
tween the kingsand theephors; theking swearing them and 
for himself, that he would exercise his rowal Whe RIDGE: 
functions according to the established laws—the ephors 
swearing on behalf of the city, that his authority should 
on that condition remain unshaken.? This mutual compact, 
which probably formed a ak of the ceremony during the 
monthly sacrifices offered by the king, continued down to 
@ time when it must have become a pure form, and when 


1 Plutarch, Agis, c. 12, Todto ots xatad pave rorodvtaty “Equpor 
Yap TO apyetoyv (the ephors) tcoyvety peéy Orép tHe wohews, Bactdeng 3 
éy Otapopag thy Aaorrew,, do. brép dautod. ‘O be Upxoc dott, tH 

* Plutarch, Kleomenés, ¢. 10. pev Baordet, xata trode tHe nodews 
onpetov 8& tobtov, To peypt viv, xetpdvoue vdpoucg Bactredcatyy ty 53 
petanepropdyvwy toy Bacthéa twy ddet, duredopxotvtoc éxelyou, do- 
"Egopwv, &. Tupédtxtoy thy Pacrdelay xapétety. 

* Xenophon, Republic. Lacede- * Herodot. vi. 57. 
mon. c. 15. Kai 8pxoug pév adde 
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the kings had long been subordinate in power to the ephora. 
But it evidently sf an first as a reality—when the king 
was predominant a effective chief of the state, and when 
the ephors, clothed with functions chiefly defensive, served 
as aeronaes to the people against shige of the regal 
authority. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero,! all interpret the 
original institution of the ephors as designed to protect 
the people and restrain the kings: the latter assimilates 
them to the tribunes at Rome. | 
Such were the relations which had once subsisted be- 
tween the kings and the ephors: though in later 


Subordina- 

tion of the times these relations had been so completely 
nipesaaey reversed, that Polybius considers the former as 
of the essentially subordinate to the latter—reckoning 
daring the it as a point of duty in the kings to respect the 
historical ephors “as their fathers.”2. And such is decidedly 
1mées. 


the state of things throughout all the better- 
known period of history which we shall hereafter traverse. 
The ephors are the general directors of public affairs? and 
the supreme controlling board holding in check every 
other authority in the state, without any assignable limit 
to their powers. The extraordinary ascendency of these 
magistrates is particularly manifested in the fact stated by 
Aristotle, that they exempted themselves from the public 
discipline, so that their self-indulgent year of office stood 
in marked contrast with the toilsome exercises and sober 
mess common to rich and poor alike. The kings are 
reduced to a certain number of special functions, combined 
with privileges partly religious, partly honorary: their most 
important political attribute is, that they are ex officio 
generals of the military force on Aa Hees rece But 
even here we trace the sensible decline of their power. 
For whereas Herodotus was informed, and it probably had 
been the old privilege, that the king could levy war against 


Tittmann, Griechisch, Staatever- 


1 Plato, Legg. iil. p. 692; Aristot. 
Polit. v.11, 1; Cicero de Republic, 
Fragm. ii. 33, ed. Maii—“Ut contra 
consulare imperium tribuni plebis, 
sio illi (ephori) contra vim regiam 
constituti;"--also De Legg. iii. 7, 
and Valer. Max. iv. i. 

Compare Plutarch, Lyourg. c.7; 

\ 


fassung, p. 108, segg. 

2 Polyb. xxiv. 8. 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 14—16: Eel 
Bi xal h dlarcta twv Eqopwv ody 
dpohoyoupgyy tH Bovdnpatt tH¢ nO- 
ewe. adtH py yap dverpévyn Alay 
doth éy 3¢ toig GAdove paddov Onepe 
Badher ant td oxdnpoy, &c. 
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whomsoever he chose, and that no Spartan could impede 
him on pain of committing sacrilege !—we shall see through- 
out the best known periods of this history that it is usually 
the ephors (with or without the senate a public assembly 
who determine upon war—the king only takes the comman 
when the army is put on the march. Aristotle seems to 
treat the Spartan king as a sort of hereditary general; but 
even in this privilege, shackles were put upon him—for 
two out of the five ephors accompanied the army, and their 
power seems to have been not seldom invoked to ensure 
obedience to his orders.?. 

The direct political powers of the kings were thus 
greatly curtailed; yet importance in many ways was still 
left to them. They possessed large royal domains, 
in many of the townships of the Perioki: they 
received frequent occasional presents, and when 
victims were offered to the gods, the skins and 
other portions belonged to them as perquisites;3 they had 
their votes in the senate, which, if they were absent, were 
given on their behalf by such of the other senators as were 
most nearly related to them: the adoption of children 
received its formal accomplishment in their presence—and 
conflicting claims at law, for the hand of an unbequeathed 
orphan heiress, were adjudicated by them. But above all, 
their root was deep in the religious feelings of the people. 
Their pre-eminent lineage connected the entire state with 
a divine paternity. They, the chiefs of the Herakleids, 
were the special grantees of the soil of Sparta from the 
gods—the occupation of the Dorians being only sanctified 
and blest by Zeus for the purpose of establishing the 
children of Héraklés in the valley of the Hurotas.4 They 


king in every expedition (Thucyd. 


Position 
and pri- 
vileges of 
the kings. 


! Herodot. vi. 56. 


2 Aristot. ii. 7, 4; Kenoph. Re- 
publ. Laced. c. 13. THavaaviac, nel- 
az¢g thy Kpdpwy tpetc, ebayer ppou- 
piv, Kenoph. Hellen. iii. ¢, 29; 
epovpay epyvay of “Emopor, fii. 2, 23. 

A special restriction was put on 
the functions of the king, as mi- 
litary commander-in-chief, in 417, 
B.0., after the ill-conducted expe- 
dition of Agis son of Archidamus 
against Argos, It was then pro- 
vided that ten Spartan counsellors 
should always accompany the 


VOL. I. 


v. 68). 

* The hide-money (8eopatixdy) 
arising from the numerous victims 
offered at public sacrifices at 
Athens, is accounted for as a spe- 
Cial item of the public revenue in 
the careful economy of that city: 
see Boeckh, Publio Econ. of Athena, 
ili. 7. p. 838; Eng. Trans. Corpus 
Inscription. No. 187. 

“ Tyrteus, Fragm. 1, ed, Bergk; 
Strabo, xvili. p. 362:— 
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represented the state in its relations with the gods, bein 

by right, priests of Zeus Lacedsmon (the ideas of the go 

and the puny coalescing into one) and of Zeus Uranius, 
and offering the monthly sacrifices necessary to ensure 
divine protection to the people. Though individual persons 
might sometimes be put aside, nothing short of a new divine 
revelation could induce the Spartans to step out of the 
genuine lineage of Eurysthenés and Proklés. Moreover, 
the remarkable mourning ceremony which took place at 
the death of every king, seems to indicate that the two 
kingly families—which counted themselves Achwan,! not 
Dorian—were considered as the great common bond of 
union between the three component parts of the population 
of Laconia—Spartans, Perioki, and Helots. Not merely 
was it required, on this occasion, that two members of 
every house in Sparta should appear in sackcloth and 
ashes—but the death of the king was formally made known 
throughout every part of Laconia; and deputies from the 
townships of the Periceki and the villages of the Helots, 
to the number of several thousand, were summoned to 
Sparta to take their share in the profuse and public demon- 
strations of sorrow,? which lasted for ten days, and which 
imparted to the funeral obsequies a superhuman solemnity. 
Nor ought we to forget, in enumerating the privileges of 
the Spartan king, that he (conjointly with two officers 
called Pythii nominated by him) carried on the communi- 
cations between the state and the temple of Delphi, and 
had the custody of oracles and prophecies generally. In 
most of the Grecian states, such inspired declarations were 
treasured up, and consulted in cases of public emergency: 
but the intercourse of Sparta with the Delphian oracle 
was peculiarly frequent and intimate, and the responses 
of the Pythian priestess met with more reverential atten- 


Adtés yap Kpovlwy xadd\totepdvon +# Herod. v. 72, See the account 


noote Hone 

Zed ‘HpaxralSace tivde Sédwxe 

mddty" 
Oley dpa npodindvtee "Eplveoy 

Fvepdayvte 

Edpsiay [édonos visovaguxdpeda, 
Compare Thucyd.--v. 16; Herodot. 
v. 89; Kenoph. Hellen. ili, 8, 8; 
Plutarch, Lysand. o, 32. 


in Plutarch of the abortive stra- 
tagem of Lysander to make tho 
kingly dignity elective by putting 
forward a youth who passed for 
the son of Apollo (Plutarch, Ly- 
sand. 6. 35—326). 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 8, 1 “Ayte 
—Ervze cepvotépas 4 zat’ dvepwxes 
TAPhS 
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tion from the Spartans than from any other Greeks.t So 
much the more important were the king’s functions, as the 
medium of this intercourse: the oracle always upheld his 
dignity, and often even seconded his underhand personal 
schemes. ? 

Sustained by so great a force o* traditional reverence, 
a Spartan king of military talent and individual energy like 
Agesilaus exercised oe ascendency; but such cases were 
very rare, and we shall find the king throughout the histo- 
‘ical period only a secondary force, available on special 
occasions. For real political orders, in the greatest cases 
as well as the least, the Spartan looks to the »,,,, 
council of ephors, to whom obedience 1s paid of the 
with a degree of precision which nothing short Pot. 
of the Spartan discipline could have brought about—by 
the most powerful citizens not less than by the meanest. 
Both the internal police and the foreign affairs of the state 
are in the hands of the ephors, who exercise an authority 
eager to despotism, and altogether without accoun- 
tability. They appoint and direct the body of 300 young 
and active citizens, who performed the immediate police 
of Laconia: they cashier at pleasure any subordinate func- 
tionary, and inflict fine or arrest at their own discretion: 
they assemble the military force, on occasion of foreign 
war, and determine its destination, though the king has 
the actual command of it: they imprison on suspicion even 
the regent or the king himself:4 they sit as judges, some- 
times individually and sometimes as a board, upon causes 
and complaints of great moment, and they judge without 
the restraint of written laws, the use of which was peremp- 
torily forbidden by a special Rhetra,5 erroneously connected 


1 For the privileges of the Spar- Plato, in his Republic, in like 


tan kings, see Herodot. vi. 56-57; 
Xenophon, Republ. Laced. oc. 15; 
Plato, Alcib. i. p. 128. 

® Herodot. vi. 66, and Thucyd. 
v. 16, furnish examples of this. 

® Xenophon, Republ. Laced. oc. 
8, 2, and Agesilaus, cap. 7, 2. 

4 Xenoph. Rep. Laced. 8,4; Thu- 
eyd, i. 181; Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 
L4—apyhy Alay psyddny xal leotdpav- 
vov. Plutarch, Lycurg. o. 13—p), 
prea vopors tyypaqose, 


manner disapproves of any general 
enactments tying up beforehand 
the discretion of perfectly educated 
men like his guardians, who will 
always dq what is best on each 
special occasion (Republic, iv. p. 
425). 

5 Besides the primitive constitu. 
tional Rhetra mentioned above, 
page 845, various other Rhotre are 
also attributed to Lykurgus; and 
Plutaroh singles out three under 
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with Lykurgus himself, but at any rate ancient. On certain 
occasions of peculiar moment they take the sense of 
the senate and the public assembly!—such seems to 
have been the habit on questions of war and peace. It 
appears however that persons charged with homicide, 
treason, or capital offences generally, were tried before the 
senate. We read of several instances in which the kings 
were tried and severely fined, and in which their houses 
were condemned to be razed to the ground, probably by 
the senate on the proposition of the ephors: in one instance, 


the title of “The Three Rhetra,” 
ag if they were either the only 
genuine Lykurgean Rhetrm, or at 
least stood distinguished by some 
peculiar sanctity from all others 
(Plutarch, Quest. Roman. c, 87. 
Agesilaus, c. 28). 

These three were (Plutarch. Ly- 
curg. c.13; comp. Apophth, Lacon. 
p. 227),—1. Not to resort to written 
laws. 2. Not to employ in house- 
building any other tools than the 
axe and the saw. 3, Not to under- 
take military expeditions often 
against the same enomies. 

I agree with Nitzsch (Histor. 
Homer. p, 61—65) that these Rhetre, 
though doubtless not actually Ly- 
curgean, are nevertheless ancient 
(that is, probably dating somewhere 
between 650-550 B.0.) and not the 
mere fictions of recent writers, as 
Sch§mann (Ant. Jur. Pub, iv. 1; 
xiv. p. 182) and Urlichs (p. 241) 
seam to believe. And though Plu- 
tarch specifies the number three, 
yet there seem to have been still 
more, as the language of Tyrteus 
must be held to indicate; out of 
which, from causes which we do 
not now understand, the three 
which Plutarch distinguishes ox. 
cited particular notice. 

These maxims or precepts of state 
were probably preserved along with 
the dicta of the Delphian oracle, 
from which authority doubtless 
many of them may have emanated 


~such as the famous ancient pro- 
phecy ‘A gidoypnprztia Zraptay bhe|t 
G@dko 8 of8:v (Krebs, lectiones 
Diodorez, p. 140. Aristotel. Ilsect 
Tlok\tter@v, ap. Schol. ad Eurip, 
Andromach. 446. Sch6mann, Comm, 
ad Plutarch. Ag. et Cleomen. p. 123). 

Nitzsch has good remarks in ex- 
planation of the prohibition against 
“using written laws.” This prohi- 
bition was probably called forth 
by the circumstance that other 
Grecian states were employing 
lawgivers like Zaleukus, Drako, 
Charondas, or Solon—to present 
them at once with a series of writ- 
ten enactments or provisions. Some 
Spartans may have proposed that 
an anslogous lawgiver should be 
nominated for Sparta; upon which 
proposition a negative was put in 
the most solemn manner possible, 
by a formal Rhetra, perhaps passed 
after advice from Delphi. There is 
no such contradiction therefore 
(when we thus conceive the event) 
as some authors represent, in for- 
bidding the use of written laws by 
a Rhetra itself put into writing. 
To employ a phrase in greater 
analogy with modern controversies 
—“The Spartans, on the direction 
of the oracle, resolve to retain their 


unwritten common law, and not to 


codify.” 
'"EBobe rote "Eqdpore xal ty tte 
ahnolq (Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 23). 
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it seems that the ephors inflicted by their own authority 
a fine even upon Agesilaus. ! 

War and peace appear to have been submitted, on 
most, if not on all occasions, to the senate and puplie 
the public assembly; no matter could reach the 4ssembly. 
latter until it had passed through the former. And we 
find some few occasions on which the decision of the public 
assembly was a real expression of opinion, and operative 
as to the result—as for example, the assembly which 
immediately preceded and resolved upon the Peloponnesian 
war. Here, in addition to the serious hazard of the case 
and the general caution of a Spartan temperament, there 
was the great personal weight and experience of king 
Archidamus opposed to the war, though the ephors were 
favourable to it.2 The public assembly, under such 
peculiar circumstances, really manifested an opinion and 
came to a division. But for the most part, it seems to 
have becn little better than an inoperative formality. The 
general rule permitted no open discussion, nor could any 
private citizen speak except by special leave from the ma- 
gistrates. Perhaps even the general liberty to discuss, if 
given, might have been of no avail, for not only was there 
no power of public speaking, but no habit of canvassing 
public measures, at Sparta: nothing was more characteris- 
tic of the government than the extreme secrecy of its pro- 
ceedings. The propositions brought forward by the 
magistrates were either accepted or rejected, without any 
licence of amending. There could be no attraction to invite 
the citizen to be present at such an assembly; and we may 
gather from the language of Xenophon that in his time it 
consisted only of a certain number of notables specially 
summoned in addition to the senate, which latter ae is 


toric (iii. 18) is not easy to be un- 
derstood. 


1 The case of Leotychsdes, Herod. 
wi. 72; of Pleistoanaz, Thucyd. ii. 


21—v. 16; Agis II., Thucyd. v. 63; 
Agis III., Plutarch, Agis,c.19: see 
Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 5. 
Respecting the ephors generally, 
eee Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- 
thumskunde, v. 4, 42, vol. i, p. 223; 
Cragius, Rep. Lac. ii. 4, p. 121. 
Aristotle distinctly marks the 
ephors as avunsv$uver: so that the 
story al.uded to briefly in the Rhe- 


2 Thucyd. i. 67, 80, 87. Euroyzov 
cowy abtwy tov elw9ded. 

* Thucyd. iv. 68. tHe xoAttetac 
TO xpuntov: compare iv. 74; also 
his remarkable expression about 
80 distinguished a man as Brasi- 
das, jy be obx abbvateg, We Aaxe- 
Baupdviog, etxetv, and iv. 24, about 
the lLacedwmonian envoys to 
Athens. Compare Schoémann, Antig. 
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itself called “the lesser Ekklesia.”1 Indeed the constant 
and formidable diminution in the number of qualified 
citizens was alone sufficient to thin the attendance of the 
assembly, as well as to break down any imposing force 
which it might once have possessed. 

An assembly thus circumstanced—though always 
retained as a formality, and though its consent on consider- 
able matters and for the passing of laws (which however 
seems to have been a rare occurrence at Sparta) was indis- 
pensable—could be very little of a practical check upon 
the administration of the ephors. The Senate, a permanent 
The body with the kings included in it, was the only 
Benate. real check upon them, and must have been to a 
certain extent a concurrent body in the government— 
though the large and imposing language in which its 
political supremacy is spoken of by Demosthenés and 
Isokratés exceeds greatly the reality of the case. Its most 
important function was that of a court of criminal justice, 
before whom every man put on trial for his life was 
arraigned.? But both in this and in their other duties, 
we find the senators as well as the kings and the ephors 
charged with corruption and venality.3 As they were not 
appointed until sixty years of age and then held their 


Jar. Pub. Grae. iv. 1, 80, p. 122. 
Aristotel. Polit. ii. 8, 3, 

1 Thy pixpay xadoupdvyny exxAnotay 
(Xenoph, Hellen, iii. 8, 8), which 
means the ydpovte¢ or senate, and 
none besides, except the ephors, 
who convoked it, (See Lachmann, 
Spart. Vorfass. sect. 12 p. 216.) 
What is still more to be noted, is 
the expression of éxxd7tor as the 
equivalent of } éxx)yai2 (compare 
Hellen. v. 2, 11; vi. 3, 3), evidently 
showing & special and limited num- 
ber of persons convened: see also 
ii. 4, 38; iv. 6, 8; v. 2,83; Thucyd. 
Vv. 77. 

The expression of éxxi7to1 could 
never have got into use as an equi- 
valent for the Athenian ecclesia. 

2 Xenoph. Repub. Laced. 10; 
Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,17; ili. 1, 7; 
Demosthen. cont. Leptin. o. 28. p. 


489; Isokratés, Or, xii. (Panathe- 
naic.) p. 266. The language of 
Demosthenés seems particularly 
inaccurate. 

Plutarch (Agesilaus, c. 82), on 
occasion of some suspected con- . 
spirators who were put to death 
by Agesilaus and the ephors, when 
Sparta was in imminent danger 
from the attack of Epameinéndas, 
asserts, that this was the first time 
that any Spartan had ever been 
put to death without trial, 

3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 18. Com- 
pare also Thucydid, i, 181 about 
the guilty Pausanias,—nictsdwy 
ypnpase Sradvoew thy Stafodrnv: 
Herodot. v. 72; Thucyd. v. 16— 
about the kings Leotychides and 
Pleistoanax; the brave and able 
Gylippus—Plutarch, Lysand. 6. 16, 
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offices for life, we may readily believe that some of them 
continued to act after the period of extreme and disque 
lifying senility—which, par the extraordinary respect 
of the Lacedemonians for old age would doubtless tolerate 
it, cou.d not fail to impair the influence of the body as a 
concurrent element of government. 

The brief sketch here given of the Spartan government 
will show, that though Greek theorists found a Spartan 
difficulty in determining under what class they constith- 
should arrange it,! it was in substance @ close, close oll 
unscrupulous, and well-obeyed oligarchy—in- sarchy. 
cluding within it, as subordinate, those portions which had 
once been dominant, the kings and the senate, and softening 
the odium, without abating the mischief, of the system, by 
its annual change of the ruling ephors. We must at the 
same time distinguish the government from the Lykurgean 
oe and education, which doubtless tended much to 
equalise rich and poor, in respect to practical life, habits, 
and enjoyments. Herodotus (and seemingly also Xenophon) 
thought that the form just described was that which the 
aca had originally received from the hand of 

ykurgus. Now, though there is good reason for supposing 
otherwise, and for believing the ephors to be a subsequent 
addition—yet the mere fact, that Herodotus was so informed 
at Sparta, points our attention to one important attribute 
of the Spartan polity, which it is proper to bring into view. 
This attribute is, its unparalleled steadiness for four or 
five successive centuries, in the midst of governments like 
the Grecian, all of which had undergone more or less of 
fluctuation. No considerable revolution—not , 

ong dura- 

even any palpable or formal change—occurred tion of the 
in it from the days of the Messenian war down consita. 
to those of Agis IIL: in spite of theirreparable out for- 
blow which the power and territory of the state ms! change 
sustained from Epameinéndas and the Thebans, ihe: 
the form of government nevertheless remained il Pa 
unchanged. It was the only government in Sridetn the 
Greece which could trace an unbroken peaceable Spartans 
descent from a high antiquity and from its real *°™*"™ 


‘1 The ephore are sometimes con- times as a despotical element, 
sidered as ademocratical element, because in ths exercise of their 
because every Spartan citizen had power they were subject to little 
a chance of becoming ephor;some- restraint and no responsibility ; 
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or supposed founder. Now this was one of the main 
circumstances (among others which will hereafter be men- 
tioned) of the astonishing ascendency which the Spartans 
acquired over the Hellenic mind, and which they will not 
be found at all to deserve by any superior ability in the 
conduct of affairs. The steadiness of their political sym- 
pathies—exhibited at one time by putting down the tyrants 
or despots, at another by overthrowing the democracies— 
stood in the place of ability, and even the Sate eset failings 
of their government were often covered by the sentiment 
of respect for its early commencement and uninterrupted 
continuance. If such a feeling acted on the Greeks gener- 
ally,1 much more powerful was its action upon the Spar- 
tans themselves in inflaming that haughty exclusiveness 
for which they stood distinguished. And it is to be obser- 
ved that the Spartan mind continued to be cast on the old 
fashioned scale, and unsusceptible of modernizing influences, 
longer than that of most other people of Greece. The 
ancient legendary faith, and devoted submission to the 
Delphian oracle, remained among them unabated, at a time 
when various influences had considerably undermined it 
among their fellow-Hellens and neighbours. But though 
the unchanged title and forms of the government thus con- 
.tributed to its imposing effect, both at home and abroad, 
the causes of internal degeneracy were not the less really 
at work, in undermining its efficiency. It has been already 
stated that the number of qualified citizens went on con- 
tinually diminishing, and even of this diminished number 
a larger proportion than before were needy, since the landed 
property tended constantly to concentrate itself in fewer 

ands. There grew up in this way a body of discontent, 
which had not originally existed, both among the poorer 
citizens, and among those who had lost their franchise as 
citizens; thus aggravating the danger arising from Periewki 
and Helots, who will be presently noticed. 

We pass from the political constitution of Sparta to 
the civil ranks and distribution, economical relations, and 
lastly the peculiar system of habits, education and discipline, 
said to have been established among the Lacedsemonians 
by Lykurgus. Here again we shall find ourselves imper- 
see Plato, Legg. iv. p. 712; Aristot. which this antiquity was lauded, 


Polit. ii. 8, 10; iv. 7, 4, 5. may be seen in Isokratés, Or, xii. 
1A specimen of the way in (Panathenaic.) p. 288, 
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fectly informed as to the existing institutions, and surround- 
‘ed by confusion when we try to explain how those insti- 
tutions arose. 

It seems however ascertained that the Dorians in all 
their settlements were divided into three tribes 
—the Hylleis, the Pamphyli, and the Dymanes: 
in all Dorian cities moreover, there were dis- 
tinguished Herakleid families from whom ekists 
were chosen when new colonies were formed. 
These three tribes can be traced at Argos, Si- 
kyén, Epidaurus, Troozén, Megara, Korkyra, and seemingly 
also at Sparta.t The Hylleis recognised, as their eponym 
and progenitor, Hyllus the son of Héraklés, and were there- 
fore in their own belief descended from Héraklés himself: 
we may suppose the Herakleids, specially so called, com- 
pene the two i families, to have been the Elder 

rethren of the tribe of Hylleis, the whole of whom are 
sometimes spoken of as Herakleids or descendants of Héra- 
klés.2 But there seem to have been also at Sparta, as in 
other Dorian towns, non-Dorian inhabitants, apart from 
these three tribes and embodied in tribes of their own. 
One of these, the Ageids, said to have come from Thebes 
as allies of the Dorian invaders, is named by Aristotle, 
Pindar, and Herodotus’—while the Agialeis at Sikyén, 
the tribe Hyrnéthia at Argos and Epidaurus, and others 
whose titles we do not know at Corinth, represent in like 
manner the non-Dorian portions of their respective com- 


Dorians 
divided into 
three tribes 
—Hylleis, 
Pamphyli, 
and Dy- 
manes. 


4 Herodot. v. 68; Stephan. Byz. 
v. ‘YAdéeg and Aupay; O. Miiller, 
Dorians, iii. 5, 2; Boeckh ad Corp. 
Inscrip. No. 1123. 

Thucyd, i, 24, about Phalius the 
Herakleid at Oorinth. 

2 See Tyrteus, Fragm. 8, 1, ed. 
Schneidewin, and Pindar, Pyth. 1. 
61. v. 71, where the expressions 
“descendants of Héraklés” plainly 
comprehend more than the two 
kingly families, Plutarch. Lysand. 
ce. 22; Diodor. xi. 58. 

3 Herodot. iv. 149; Pindar, Pyth. 
v. 67: Aristot, Aaxwy. Hottz p. 
127, Fragm, ed. Neuman. The 
Talthybiade, or heralds at Sparta, 
formed a family or caste apart 
(Herod. vii. 134). 


QO. Miiller supposes, without any 
proof, that the A’geids must have 
been adopted into one of the three 
Dorian tribes; this is one of the 
corollaries from his fundamental 
supposition, that Sparta is the 
type of pure Dorism (vol. fi. p. 
78). Kopstadt thinks (Dissertat. 
p. 67) that I have done injustice 
to O. Miiller in not assenting to 
his proof: but on studying the 
point over again, I can see no 
reason for modifying what is here 
stated in the text. The section of 
Schémann’s work (Antiq. Jur. 
Publ. Gree., iv. 1, 6 p. 115) on 
this subject asserts a great deal 
more than can be proved. 
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munities.! At Corinth the total number of tribes. is said 
to have been eight, But at Sparta, though we seem to" 
make out the existence of the three Dorian tribes, we do 
not know how many tribes there were in all; still less do 
we know what relation the Obw or Obés, another subor- 
dinate distribution of the people, bore to the tribes. In 
the ancient Rhetra of Lykurgus, the Tribes and Obés are 
directed to be maintained unaltered: but the statement of 
O. MiiNer and Boeckh3—that there were thirty Obés in 
all, ten to each tribe—rests upon no other evidence than 
a peculiar punctuation of this Rhetra, which various other 
critics reject; and seemingly with good reason. We are 
thus left without any information respecting the Obé, 
though we know that it was an old, peculiar, and lasting 
division among the Spartan people, since it occurs in the 
oldest Rhetra of Lykurgus, as well as in late inscriptions 
of the date of the Roman empire. In similar inscriptions 
and in the account of Pausanias, there is howeverrecognised 
a classification of Spartans distinct from and in- 


Local dis- 

sy dependent of the three old Dorian tribes, and 
among the founded upon the different quarters of the city— 
Spartans. jimne,Mesoa, Pitané and Kynosura;‘ from one 


of these four was derived the usual description of a Spartan 
in the days of Herodotus. There is reason to suppose that 
the old Dorian tribes became antiquated at Sparta (as the 
four old Ionian tribes did at Athens), and that the topical 
classification derived from the quarters of the city super- 


4 Herod. v. 68—92; Boeckh, Corp. 
Inscrip. Nos. 1130, 1181; Stephan. 
Byz. v. ‘Ypvifvov; Pausan, ii. 28, 8, 

2 Photius Idvta éxtw; also Pro- 
verb, Vatic, Suidas, xi. 64; com- 
pare Hesychius v. Kuvépzdor. 

3 Miller, Dorians, iii. 5, 3—7; 
Boeckh ad Corp. Inscription. Part. 
iv. seot, 3. p. 609, 

* Paugan. iil. 16, 6; Herodot. iii. 
55; Boeckh, Corp. Inscript. Nr. 
1241, 1338, 1347, 1425; Steph. Byz. 
v. Msoca; Strabo, viii. p. 864; 
Hesyoh, v. IIitavy, 

There is much confusion and 
discrepancy of opinion about the 
Spartan tribes. Cragius admits 
six (De Republ. Lacon. i. 6); 


Meursius, eight (Rep. Lacon, {. 7); 
Barthélemy (Voyage du Jeune 
Anacharsis, iv. p. 185) makes them 
five. Manso has discussed the 
subject at large, but I think not 
very satisfactorily, in the eighth 
Beilage to the firet book of his 
History of Sparta (vol. ii. p. 128); 
and Dr. Thirlwall’s second Appen- 
dix (vol. i. p. 517) both notices 
oll the different modern opinions 
on this obscure topic, and adds 
several useful criticisms. Our 
scanty stock of original evidence 
leaves much room for divergent 
hypotheses, and little chance of 
any certain conclusion. 
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- geded it—these quarters having been originally the separate 
villages, of the aggregate of which Sparta was composed.! 
That the number of the old senators, thirty, was connected 
with the three Dorian tribes, deriving ten members from 
each, is probable enough, though there is no proof of it. 
Of the population of Laconia three main divisions are 
recognised—Spartans, Pericoki, and Helots. , on 
The first of the three were the full qualified ci- of Laconia 
tizens, who lived in Sparta itself, fulfilled all the ~1. Spar- 
exigences of the Lykurgean discipline, paid : 
their quota to the Syssitia or public mess, and were alone 
eligible to honours? or public offices. These menhad neither 
time nor taste even for cultivation of the land, still less for 
trade or handicraft: such occupations were inconsistent 
with the prescribed training, even if they had not been 
positively interdicted. They were maintained from the 
lands round the city, and from the large proportion of 
Laconia which belonged to them; the land being tilled for 
them by Helots, who seem to have paid over to them a 
fixed proportion of the produce: in some cases at least, ag. 
much as one half.3 Each Spartan retained his qualification, 
and transmitted it to his children, on two conditions—first, 
that of submitting to the prescribed discipline; next, that 
of paying each his stipulated quota to the public mess, 
which was only maintained by these individual contribu- 
tions. The multiplication of children in the poorer families, 
after acquisitions of new territory ceased, continually aug- 
mented both the number and the proportion of citizens 
who were unable to fulfil the second of these conditions, 
and who therefore lost their franchise: so that there arose 
towards the close of the Peloponnesian war a distinction, 
among the Spartans themselves, unknown to the earlier 
times—the reduced number of fully qualified citizens being 
called The Equals or Peers—the disfranchised poor, The 
Inferiors. The latter, disfranchised as they were, never- 
theless did not become Periceki: it was probably still com- 


} Thucyd. i. 10. while a Periekus as magistrate at 


£ One or two Periwkic officers Sparta was unheard of. 
appear in military command to- * One half was paid by the en- 


wardsthe end ofthe Peloponnesian slaved Messenians (Tyrteus, Frag. 
war (Thucyd. viii. 6, 22), but these 4, Bergk): futoy nav, Uscov xdpney 
seem rare exceptions even as to &rovp2z sper. 

foreign service by sea or land, 
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petent to them to resume their qualification, should any 
favourable accident enable them to make their contribu- 
tions to the public mess. 

The Perickus was also a freeman and a citizen, not of 
Sparta, but of some one of the hundred town- 
ships of Laconia.! Both he and the community 
to which he. belonged received their orders only from Sparta, 
having no political sphere of their own, and no share in 
determining the movements of the Spartan authorities. In 
the island of Kythéra,? which formed one of the Perickic 
townships, a Spartan bailiff resided as administrator. But 
whether the same was the case with others, we cannotaffirm: 
nor is it safe to reason from one of these townships to all— 
there may have been considerable differences in the mode 
of dealing with one and another. For they were spread 
through the whole of Laconia, some near and some distant 
from Sparta: the free inhabitants of Amykle must have 
been Periceki, as well as those of Kythéra, Thuria, Aitheia, 
or Aulén: nor can we presume that the feeling on the part 
of the Spartan authorities towards all of them was the 
same. Between the Spartans and their neighbours, the 
numerous Perioki of Amykle, there must have subsisted 
a degree of intercourse and mutual relation in which the 
more distant Perioki did not partake—besides that both 
the religious edifices and the festivals of Amykle were most 
reverentially adopted by the Spartans and exalted into a 
national dignity: and we seem to perceive, onsome occasions, 
a degree of consideration manifested for the Amykle#an 
hoplites,3 such as perhaps other Periceki might not have 


2. Periwki. 


1 Strabo viii. p. 362, Stephanus 
Byz. alludes to this total of 100 
townships in his notice of several 
different items among them—’Ay- 
Gava—nodtc Aaxwvixh pia thy Exa- 
tov; also v. ‘Agpodtorac, Boiat, 
Aupéayiov, &c.; but he probably 
copied Strabo, and therefore can- 
not pass for a distinct authority. 
The total of 100 townships belongs 
to the maximum of Spartan power, 
after the conquest and before the 
severance of Messenia; for Aulén, 
Boise and Methéné (the extreme 
places) are included among them, 

Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ii. p. 


401) has collected the names of 
above 60 out of the 100. 

2 Thucyd., iv. 53, 

* Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 5, 11; 
Herod. ix. 7; Thucyd. v. 18~—23, 
The Amyklean festival of tho 
Hyacinthia, and the Amyklean 
temple of Apollo, seem to stand 
foremost in the mind of the Spar- 
tan authorities. Adtol xat ot tyy0- 
Tata Twy weptolxwy (Thucyd. iv. 8), 
who are ready before the rest and 
march against the Athenians at 
Pylus, probably include the Amy- 
kleans. 

Laconia generally is called by 
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PERICGXI, 
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obtained. ‘The class-name, Perioki!—Circum-residents, 
or dwellers around the city—usually denoted native in- 
habitants of inferior political condition as contrasted with 


Thucydiddés (ifi. 16) as the meproixte 
of Sparta, 

'The word neplotzor is sometimes 
used to signify simply “surround- 
ing neighbour states,” in its na- 


tural geographical sense: see 
Thucyd. i, 17, and Aristot. Polit. 
li. 7, 1. 


But the more usual employment 
of itis, to mean, the unprivileged 
or less privileged members of the 
same political aggregate living 
without the city, in contrast with 
the full privileged burghers who 
lived within it. Aristotle uses it 
to signify in Kréte the class corres- 
ponding to the lLacedemonian 
Holots (Pol. ii. 7, 8): there did not 
exist in Kréte any class correspond- 
ing to the Lacodemonian Pericki. 
In Kréte there were not two stages 
of inferiority—there was only one, 
and that one igs marked by the 
word neptorxor; while the Laco- 
monian Periokus had the Helot 
below him. To an Athenian the 
word conveyed the idea of unde- 
fined degradation. 

To understand better the status 
of the Periekus, we may contrast 
him with the Metwkus or Metic. 
The latter resides in the city, but 
he is analien resident on sufferance, 
not a native: he pays a special 
tax, stands excluded from all 
political functions, and cannot 
even approach the magistrate 
except through a friendly citizen 
or Prostatés (éxt nmpoctatou olxety 
—Lycurgus cont. Leocrat. o. 21-53): 
he bears grms for the defence of 
the state. The situation of 4 
Metic was however very different 
in different cities of Greece. At 
Athens that class were well pro- 
tected in person and property, 
numerous and domiciliated: at 


Sparta, there were at first none— 
the Xenélasy excluded them; but 
this must have been relaxed long 
before the days of Agis ITI. 

The Periwkus differs from tha 
Metic in being a native of the soil, 
subject by birth to the city law. 

M. Kopstadt (in his Dissertation 
above cited on VTacedemonian 
affairs, sect. 7, p. €0) expresses 
much surprise at that which I ad- 
vance in this note respecting Kréte 
and Lacedtemon—that in Kridte 
there was no class of men analogous 
to the Lacedemonian Perioki, but 
only two classes—t. e. free citizens 
and Helots. He thinks that this 
position is “prorsus falgum.” 

But I advance nothing mora 
here than what is distinctly stated 
by Aristotle, as Kopstadt himself 
admits (p. (0, 71). Aristotlo calls 
the subject class in Kréte by the 
name of [Ieptowxor. And in thia 
case, the general presumptions go 
far to sustain the authority of 
Aristotle, For Sparta was a 
dominant or capital city, in- 
cluding inits dependence not only 
® considerable territory, but a 
considerable number of inferior, 
distinct, organised townships. In 
Kréte, on the contrary, each 
autonomous state included only a 
town with its circumjacent ter- 
ritory, but without any annexed 
townships, There was therefore 
no basis for the intermediate clars 
called in Laconia Pericki: just as 
Kopstadt himself remarks (p. 7°) 
about the Dorian city of Megara. 
There were only the two classes 
of frea Krétan citizens, and serf- 
cultivators in various modifications 
and snbdivisions, 

Kopstadt (following Hoeck, Kré- 
ta, B. III. vol. ili, p. 23) says that 
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Sparta. According to him, the period immediately succeed- 
ing the conquest was one of fierce intestine warfare in 
newly-conquered Sparta, between the Few and the Many, 
—the oligarchy and the demus. The former being victorious, 
two important measures were the consequences of their 
victory. They banished the defeated Many from Sparta 
into Laconia, retaining the residence in Sparta exclusively 
for themselves; they assigned to them the smallest and 
least fertile half of Laconia, monopolising the larger and 
better for themselves; and they disseminated them into 
many very small townships, or subordinate little communi- 
ties, while they concentrated themselves entirely at Sparta. 
To these precautions for ensuring dominion they added 
another not less important. They established among their 
own. Spartan citizens equality of legal privilege and demo- 
cratical government, so as to take the greatest sccurities 
for internal harmony; which harmony, according to the 
judgement of Isokratés, had been but too effectually per- 
petuated, enabling the Spartans to achieve their dominion 
over oppressed Greece,—like the accord of pirates! for the 
spoliation of the peaceful. The Pericekic townships (he 
tells us), while deprived of all the privileges of freemen, 
were exposed to all the toils, as well as to an unfair share 
of the dangers of war. The Spartan authorities put them 
in situations and upon enterprises which they deemed too 
dangerous for their own citizens; and what was still worse, 
the ephors possessed the power of putting to death, without 
any form of preliminary trial, as many Pericki as they 
pleased.2 

The statement here delivered by Isokratés, respecting 
the first origin of the distinction of Spartans and Perick, 
is nothing better than a conjecture, nor is it even a pro- 
bably conjecture, since it is based on the historical truth 
ot the Herakleid legend, and transports the disputes of 


viii. p, 180—181); Oratio Panegyr. 
(Or. iv, p. 64—67), 

1 Isokratés, Panathenaic. Or, xii. 
p. 280. Wate oddsle av adtode dé 
ye thy dpovoray Sixalwe exarvecerey, 
oddity padrov # tobe xatanovtrotag 
nal Ajotag xat rove nepl tae Grdag 
dbixtae Svtacg: xal yap sxsivor color 
abtote dnovoodvtss TOUS GAAous anoA- 
Mouth 


2 Isokratés, Orat. xii. (Panathe- 
naic.) p. 270—271. The statement 
in the same oration (p. 246), that 
the Lacedsmonians “had put to 
death without trial more Greeks 
(rAcloug ty “EAAAvwy) than had 
ever been tried at Athens since 
Athens was a city,” refers to their 
allies or dependants out of La- 
conia 
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his own time between the oligarchy and the demus into an 
‘early period to which such disputes do not belong. Nor 
is there anything, as far as our knowledge of Grecian his- 
tory extends, to bear out his assertion that the Spartans 
| took to themselves the least dangerous post in the field, 
and threw undue peril upon their Perieki. Such dastardly 
temper was not among the sins of Sparta; but it is un- 
doubtedly true, that as the number of citizens continually 
diminished, so the Periceeki came to constitute, in the later 
times, a larger and larger proportion of the Spartan force. 
Yet the power which Isokratés represents to have been 
vested in the ephors, of putting to death Pericki without 

reliminary trial, we may fully believe to be real, and to 
hie been exercised as often as the occasion seemed to 
call for it. We shall notice presently the way in which 
these magistrates dealt with the Helots, and shall see ample 
reason from thence to draw the conclusion, that whenever 
the ephors believed any man to be dangerous to the public 
peace—whether an inferior Spartan, a Pericekus, or a He- 
lot,—the most summary mode of getting rid of him would 
be considered as the best. Towards Spartans of rank and 
consideration they were doubtless careful and measured in 
their application of punishment, but the same necessity for 
circumspection did not exist with regard to the inferior 
classes: moreover the feeling, that the exigences of justice 
required a fair trial before punishment was inflicted, be- 
longs to Athenian associations much more than to Spartan. 
How often any such summary executions may have taken 
place, we have no information. 

We may remark that the account which Isokratés has 
here given of the origin of the Laconian Pericki statement 
is not essentially irreconcileable with that of ce 
Ephorus,! who recounted that Eurysthenés and from Teo. 
Proklés, on first conquering Laconia, had granted rates, yet 
to the pre-existing population equal rights with aie 
the Dorians—but that Agis, son of Kurysthenés, ble. 
had deprived them of this equal position, and degraded them 
into dependent subjects of the latter. At least the two 
narratives both agree in presuming that the Perioki had 
once enjoyed a better position, from which they had been 
extruded by violence. And the policy which Isokratés 
ascribes to the victorious Spartan oligarchs,—of driving 


1 Ephorus, Fragm. 18, ed. Marx; ap. Strabo. viii. p. 865. 
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out the demus from concentrated residence in the city to 
disseminated residence in many separate and insignificant 
townships,—seems to be the ad ase of that proceeding 
which in his time was numbered among the most efficient 
ee against refractory subjects,—the Dickisis, or 
reaking up of a town-aggregate into villages. We cannot 
assign to the statement any historical authority.t More- 
over the division of Laconia into six districts, together 
with its distribution into townships, (or the distribution 
of settlers into pre-existing townships) which Ephorus as- 
cribed to the first Dorian kings, are all deductions from the 
primitive legendary account, which described the Dorian 
conquest as achieved at one stroke, and must all be dis- 
missed, if we suppose it to have been achieved gradually. 
This gradual conquest is admitted by O. Miiller and by 
many of the ablest subsequent inquirers—who nevertheless 
seem to have the contrary supposition involuntarily pre- 
sent to their minds when they criticise the early Spartan 
history, and always unconsciously imagine the Spartan as 
masters of all Laconia. We cannot even assert that Laconia 
was ever under one government before the consummation 
of the successive conquests of Sparta. 
Of the assertion of O. Miller—repeated by Schémann2— 
that the difference of races was strictly preserved, and that 


1 Dr. Arnold (in his Dissertation 
on the Spartan Constitution, ap- 
pended to the first volume of his 
Thucydidés, p. 6438) places greater 
confidence in the historical value 
of this narrative of Isokratés than 
I am inclined to do. On the other 
hand, Sir G. O, Lewis, in his Re- 
view of Dr. Arnold’s Dissertation 
(Philological Museum, vol. ii. p. 
45), considers the “account of Iso- 
kratés as completely inoonsistent 
with that of Ephorus:” which is 
saying rather more, perhaps, than 
the tenor of the two strictly war- 
rants. In Sir G. Lewis's excellent 
article, most of the difficult points 
respecting the Spartan constitution 
will be found raised and discus- 
sed in a manner highly instruc- 
tive. 

Another point in the statement 


of Isokratés is, that the Dorians 
at the time of the original con- 
quest of Laconia were only 2000 in 
number (Or. xii. Panath, p. 2864). 
Mr. Clinton rejects this estimate 
as too small, and observes, “I 
suspect that Isokratés, in descri- 
bing the numbers of the Doryians 
at the original conquest, has adapt- 
ed to the description the actual 
numbers of the Spartans in his 
own time” (Fast. Hellen. fi. p. 
408). 

This seems to me a probable 
conjecture, and it illustrates as 
well the absence of data under 
which Isokratés or his informants 
laboured, as the method which 
they took to supply the defi- 
ciency. 

* Sch6mann, Antiq. Jurisp. Gra 
corum, iv. 1, 5, p. 112. 
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the Perieki were always considered as Achwans”—I find 
no proof, and I believe it to be erroneous. Respecting 
Pharis, Geronthre, and Amykle, three Perickic towns, 
Pausanias gives us to understand that the pre-existing 
inhabitants were expelled some ne time after the Dorian 
conquest, and that a Dorian population replaced them.! 
Without placing great faith in this statement, for which 
Pausanias could hardly have any good authority, we may 
yet accept it as representing the probabilities of the case 
and as counterbalancing the unsupported hypothesis of 
Miller. The Perickic townships were probably composed 


either of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians incor- 
porated in greater or less proportion with the 
pre-existing inhabitants. But whatever difference 
of race there may once have been, it was effaced 
before the historical times,? during which we 
find no proof of Achzans, known as such, in 
Laconia. The Herakleids, the Augeids, and the 


1 Pausan, iii, 2, 6; 111. 22,5. The 
statement of Miiller is to be found 
History of the Dorians, ili. 2. 1: 
he quotes a passage of Pausanias 
which is noway to the point, 

Bir G. C. Lewis (Philolog. Mus. 
ut sup. p.41) is ofthe same opinion 
as Miiller. 

2M. Kopstadt (in the learned 
Dissertation which I have before 
alluded to, De Rerum Laconicarum 
Constitutionis Lycurgee Origine 
et Indole, cap. ii. p. 31) controverts 
this position respecting the Pe- 
rieki. He appeara to understand 
it in a sense which my words 
nardly present—at least a sense 
which I did not intend them to 
present: as if the majority of in- 
habitants in each of the hundred 
Periakic towns were Dorians—“ut 
per centum Laconigx oppida dis- 
tributi ubique majorem incolarum 
numerum efficerent” (p. 32). I 
meant only to affirm that some of 
the Periwkic towns, such as Amy- 
kle, were wholly or almost wholly, 
Dorian; many others of them par- 
tially Dorian. But what may have 


Spartans 
and Periwki 
—no dis- 
tinction 

of race 
known be- 
tween them 
in histori- 
cal times. 


been the comparative nambers 
(probably different in each town) 
of Dorian and non-Dorian inhabi- 
tants—there are no means of de- 
termining. M. Kopstadt (p. 36) 
admits that Amykle, Pharis, and 
Geronthre, were Periwkic towns 
peopled by Dorians; and if this 
be true, it negatives the general 
maxim on the faith of which he 
contradicts what I affirm: his 
maxim is—“nunquam Dorienses 
& Doriensibus, nisi bello victi 
erant, civitate xquoque jure pri- 
vati sunt” (p. 81). It is unsafe to 
lay down such large positions re- 
specting a supposed uniformity of 
Dorian rules and practice. The 
high authority of O. Miiller has 
been misleading in this respect. 
It is plain that Herodotus (com- 
pare his expression, viii. 73 and i. 
145) conceived all the free inhabi- 
tants of Laconia not as Archeans, 
but as Dorians. He believes in 
the story of the legend, that the 
Acheans, driven out of Laconia 
by the invading Dorians and He- 
rakleidm, occupied the territory in 


2B2 
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Talthybiads, all of whom belong to Sparta, seem to be the 
only examples of separate races (partially distinguishable 
from Dorians) known after the beginning of authentic 
history. The Spartans and the Periwki constitute one 
political aggregate, and that too so completely melted 
together in the general opinion (speaking of the times before 
the battle of Leuktra), that the peace of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed autonomy to every separate Grecian city, was 
never so construed as to divorce the Periwkic towns from 
Sparta. Both are known as Laconians or Lacedemonians, 
and Sparta is regarded by Herodotus only as the first and 
bravest among the many and brave Lacedeemonian cities. ! 
The victors at Olympia are proclaimed not as Spartans, 
but as Laconians,—a title adike borne by the Periceki. 
And many of the numerous winners whose names we read 
in the Olympic lists as Laconians, may probably have 
belonged to Amykle or other Pericekic towns. 

he Periwkic hoplites constituted always a large—in 
later times a pi pond necro roportion of the 
Lacedesmonian army, and must undoubtedly have been 
trained, more or less perfectly, in the peculiar military 
tactics of Sparta; since they were called upon to obey the 
same orders as the Spartans in the field,? and to perform 
the same evolutions. Some cases appear, though rare, in 
which a Perickus has high command in a foreign expedition. 
In the time of Aristotle, the larger proportion of Laconia 
(then meaning only the country eastward of Taygetus, since 
the foundation of Messéné by Epameinéndas had been con- 
summated) belong to Spartan citizens,’ but the remaining 


differences in individual training 
and habits. The case was different 
in Thessaly, where tho Thessa- 
lians held in dependence Magné- 


the north-west of Peloponnesus 
which was afterwards called Achaia, 
—expelling from it the Ionians. 
Whatever may be the truth about 


this legendary statement—and tes, Perrhebi, and Achmans: the 
whatever may have been the separate nationality of these latter 
original proportions of Dorians was never lost. 


1 Herod. vii. 234, 
2 Thucyd. viii. 6—22. They did 


and Achwans in Laconia—these 
two races had (in the fifth cen- 


tury B.0.) become confounded in 
one undistinguishable ethnical and 
political aggregate called La- 
conian or Lacedsmonian—compri- 
ging both Spartans and Perioki, 
though with very unequal politi- 
cal franchises and very material 


not however partake in the Lykur- 
gean discipline; but they seem to 
be named of ix tHe ywpac naidec 
as contrasted with of éx tH¢ 4yw- 
17> (Sosibius ap. Athens, xv, 
p. 674). 

® Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 28, Grd yap 
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smaller half must have been the property of the Perioki, 
who must besides have carried on most of the commerce 
of export and import—the metallurgic enterprise, and the 
distribution of internal produce—which the territory ex- 
hibited; since no Spartan ever meddled in such occupations. 
And thus the peculiar training of Lykurgus, by throwing 
all these employments into the hands of the Perieck, 
opened to them a new source of importance which the 
dependent townships of Argos, of Thebes, or of Orchomenus, 
would not enjoy. 

The Helots of Laconia were Coloni or serfs bound to 
the soil, who tilled it for the benefit of the Spartan pro- 
prietors certainly—probably, of Periokic proprietors also. 
They were the rustic population of the country, who dwelt, 
not in towns, but either in small villages? or in , yoj,t._ 


detached farms, both in the district immediately 


essentially 


surrounding Sparta, and round the Pericekic Vi!/#sers. 


Laconian towns also. 


*b tw) Unaptratwy elvar thy rirel- 
otyny Yy, obx eetaGovow adrAnrwv 
tag elcpopac. 

Sir 'G. O. Lewis, in the article 
above alluded to (Philolog. Mus. 
ii. p. 54), says about the Perieki: 
—“They lived in the country or in 
small towns of the Laconian terri- 
tory, andcultivated the land, which 
they did not hold of any indivi- 
dual citizen, but paid for it a tri- 
bute or rent to the state; being 
exactly in the same condition as 
the possessores of the Roman do- 
main, or the Ryots in Hindostan 
before the introduction of the Per- 
manent Settlement.” It may be 
doubted, I think, whether the 
Perimki paid any such rent or tri- 
bute as that which Bir G. Lewis 
here supposes. The passage just 
cited from Aristotle seems to show 
that they paid direct taxation in- 
dividually, and just upon the same 
principle as the Spartan citizens, 
who are distinguished only by being 
larger landed proprietors. But 
though the principle of taxation 


Of course there were also Helots 


be the same, there was practical 
injustice (according to Aristotle) 
in the mode of assessing it. “The 
Spartan citizens (he observes) being 
the largest landed-proprietors, take 
care not to canvass strictly each 
other’s payment of property-tax”-— 
ft. e. they wink mutually at each 
other’s evasions. If the Spartans 
had been the only persons who 
paid elopopa or property-tax, this 
observation of Aristotle would have 
had no meaning. In principle, the 
tax was assessed both on their 
larger properties, and on the smal- 
ler properties of the Periw@ki: in 
practice, the Spartans helped each 
other to evade the due proportion. 

2 The village-character of the 
Helots is distinctly marked by 
Livy, xxxiv. 27, in describing the 
inflictions of the despot Nabis:— 
“Tlotarum quidam (hi sunt jam 
inde anticultus castellani, agreste 
genus) transfugere voluisse insi- 
mulati, per omnes vicos sub ver- 
beribus acti necantur.” 
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who lived in Sparta and other towns, and did the work of. 
domestic slaves—but such was not the géneral character of 
the class. We cannot doubt that the Dorian conquest 
from Sparta found this class in the condition of villagers 
and detached rustics; but whether they were dependent 
upon appre Baer aie proprietors, or independent 
like much of the Arcadian village population, is a question 
which we cannot answer. In either case, however, it is 
easy to conceive that the village lands (with the cultivators 
upon them) were the most easy to appropriate for the 
benefit of masters resident at Sparta; while the towns, with 
the district immediately around them, furnished both 
dwelling and maintenance to the outgoing detachments of 
Dorians. If the Spartans had succeeded in their attempt 
to enlarge their territory by the conquest of Arcadia, 
they might very probably have converted Tegea and Man- 
tineia into Perickic towns, with a diminished territory 
inhabited (either wholly or in part) by Dorian settlers— 
while they would have made over to proprietors in Sparta 
much of the village lands of the Meenalii, Azanes, and 
Parrhasii, helotising the inhabitants. The distinction be- 
tween a town and a village population seems the main 
ground of the different treatment of Helots and Perioki 
in Laconia, A. considerable proportion of the Helots were 
of genuine Dorian race, being the Dorian Messenians west 
of Mount 'laygetus, subsequently conquered and aggregated 
to this class of dependent cultivators, who, as a class, must 
have begun to exist from the very first establishment of 
the invading Dorians in the district round Sparta. From 
whence the name of Helots arose we do not clearly make 
out: Ephorus deduced it from the town of Helus, on the 
southern coast, which the Spartans are said to have taken 
after a resistance so obstinate as to provoke them to deal 
They were very rigorously with the captives. There are 
serfs—ad- many reasons for rejecting this story, and 
Glee: another etymology has been proposed according 
their to which Helot is synonymous with captive: this 
and treate i8 more plausible, yet still not convincing.? The 
ment. Helots lived in ihe rural villages as adscriptt 
glebe, cultivating their lands and paying over their rent 

1 Herodot, 1. 66. éypyotysraovto 2 See 0. Miller, Dorians iii. 8, 1; 


dy Addpovss dnl xdcy tg ’ApxddwY Ephorus ap. Strabo. vil. p. 8C5; 
1Hpy. Harpocratien, v. Etwrte. 
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to the master at Sparta, but enjoying their homes, wives, 
families, and mutual neighbourly feelings apart from the 
master’s view. They were never sold out of the country, 
and probably never sold at all; belonging not so much to 
the master as to the state, which constantly called upon 
them for military service, and recompensed their bravery 
or activity with a grant of freedom. Meno the Thessalian 
of Pharsalus took out three hundred Peneste of his own 
to aid the Athenians against Amphipolis: these Thessalian 
Penests were in many points analogous to the Helots, but 
no individual Spartan possessed the like power over the 
latter. The Helots were thus a part of the state, having 
their domestic and social syuneulies developed, a certain 
power of acquiring property,! and the consciousness of 
Grecian lineage ca dialect point of marked superiority 
over the foreigners who formed the slave opie Ar of 
Athens or Chios. They seem to have been noway inferior 
to any village population of Greece; while the Grecian 
observer sympathised with them more strongly than with 
the bought slaves of other states—not to mention that 
their homogeneous aspect, their nuinbers, and their employ- 
ment in military service, rendered them more conspicuous 
to the eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all performed 
by members of the Helot class; for there seem to have 
been few, if any, other slaves in the country. The various 
anecdotes which are told respecting their treatment at 
Sparta betoken less of cruelty than of ostentatious scorn? 
—a sentiment which we are noway surprised to discover 
among the citizens at the mess-table. But the great mass 
of the Helots, who dwelt in the country, were objects of a 
very different sentiment on the part of the Spartan ephors, 
who knew their bravery, energy, and standing discontent, 
and yet were forced to employ them as an essential portion 


1 Kleomenés IIT. offered mann- 
mission to every Helot who could 
pay down five Attic mins: he was 
in great immediate want of money, 
and he raised by this means 600 
talents. Six thousand Helots must 
thus have been in a condition to 
find five mine @ach, which was a 
very considerable sum (Plutarch, 


Kleomenes, c. 28). 

2 Such is the statement that 
Helots were compelled to appear 
in a state of drunkenness, in order 
to excite in the youths a senti- 
ment of repugnance against in-- 
toxication (Plutarch, Lycurg. o, © 
28; also Adversus Stoicos de 
Commun. Notit. c, 19, p. 1067). 
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of the state army. The Helots commonly served as light- 
armed, in which capacity the Spartan hoplites could not 
dispense with their attendance. At the battle of Platea, 
every Spartan hoplite had seven Helots,! and every Peri- 
ekic hoplite one Helot to attend him:2 but even in camp, 
the Spartan arrangements were framed to guard against 
any sudden mutiny of these light-armed companions, while 
at home, the citizen habitually kept his shield disjoined 
from its holding-ring to prevent the possibility 


Brav 

and nergy of its. being snatched for the like purpose. 
Helots— Sometimes select Helots were clothed in heavy 
fear a armour, and thus served in the ranks, receiving 
of the manumission from the state as the reward of 
Spartans. distinguished bravery. 


But Sparta, even at the maximum of her power, was 
more than once endangered by the reality, and always 
beset withthe apprehension, of Helotic revolt. ‘T'o 
prevent or suppress it, the ephors submitted to insert 
express stipulation for aid in their treaties with Athens— 
to invite Athenian troops into the heart of Laconia—and 
to practise combinations of cunning and atrocity which 
even yet stand without parallel in the long list of precau- 
tions for fortifying unjust dominion. It was in the eighth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, after the Helots had been 
called upon for signal military efforts in various ways, and 
when the Athenians and Messenians were in possession of 
Pylus, that the ephors felt sadueath apprehensive of an 
outbreak. Anxious to single out the most forward and 


1 Herod. ix. 29. Tho Spartans Among them is to be noticed his 


at Thermopylm seem to have been 
attended each by only one Helot 
(vil. 229), 

O. Miiller seems to consider that 
the light-armed who attended the 
Periwkic hoplites at Platwa were 
mot Helots (Dor. iii. 8, 6). Hero- 
dotus does not distinctly say that 
- they were so, but I see no reason 
for admitting two different classes 
of light-armed in the Spartan 
military force. 

The calculation which Miiller 
gives of the Number of Perieki 
and Helots altogether proceeds 
upon very untrustworthy data. 


supposition that nodittxy ywos 
means the district of Sparta ag 
distinguished from Laconia, which 
is contrary to the passage in Poly- 
bius (vi. 45): nodttexy ywp2 in 
Polybius means the territory of 
the state generally. 

* Xenophon, Rep. Lac. o, 12, 4, 
Kritias, De Lacedem. Repub. ap. 
Libanium, Orat. de Servitute, t. ii. 
p. 85, Reisk. we aniotias alvexa tis 
mpds toc EQhwtac efaipet pty Zrap- 
tiatys otxor tHe Gontdoc thy népra- 
na, &C. 

3 Thycyd. i. 101; 
14—28, 


iv. 80; Ve 
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daring Helots, as the men from whom they had most to 
dread, they issued proclamation that every member of that 
class who ian rendered distinguished services should make 
his claims known at Sparta, promising liberty to the most 
deserving. A large number of Helots came forward to 
claim the boon: not less than 2000 of them were approved, 
formally manumitted, and led in solemn procession round 
the temples, with garlands on their heads, as an inaugura- 
tion to their coming life of freedom. But the treacherous 
garland only marked them out as victims for the sacrifice: 
every man of them forthwith disappeared,—the manner of 
their death was an untold mystery. 

For this dark and bloody ved Thucydidés is our 
witness, ‘and Thucydidés describing a contemporary matter 
into which he had inquired. Upon any less evidence we 
should have hesitated to believethe statement; pyigence 
but standing as it thus does above all suspicion, of the 
it speaks volumes as to the inhuman character ete ooae: 
of the Lacedemonian government, while it lays tan govern- 
open to us at the sanie time the intensity of “°™ 
their fears from the Helots. In the assassination of this 
fated regiment of brave men, a large number of auxiliaries 
and instruments must have been concerned; yet Thucydidés 
with all his inquiries could not find out how any of them 
perished: he tells us, that no man knew. We sce here a 
fact which demonstrates unequivocally the impenetrable 
mystery in which the proceedings of the Spartan govern- 
ment were wrapped,—the absence not only of public 
discussion, but oe public curiosity,—and the perfection 
withwhichthe ephors reigned over the will, the hands, and 
the tongues, of their Spartan subjects. The Venetian 
Council of Ten, with all the facilities for nocturnal drown- 
ing which their city presented, could hardly have accom- 
plished so vast a coup d'état with such invisible means. And 
we may judge from hence, even if we had no other evidence, 
how little the habits of a public assembly could have suited 
ae the temper of mind, or the march of government, at 

parta. | 

Other proceedings, ascribed to the ephors against the 
Helots, are conceived in the same spirit as the incident 
just recounted from Thucydidés, though they do not carry 


; 'Thucyd. iv. 20. of G& ob codd.@ obbsic yoIeto Erp tosnw exaatoe 
Ustipoy eavecay Te abteds, zal Creobapn. 
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with them the same certain attestation. It was a part of 
the institutions of Lykurgus (according to a statement: 
which Plutarch professes to have borrowed from Aristotle) 
that the ephors should every year declare war against the 
Helots, in order that the murder of them might be rendered 
innocent; and that activeyoungSpartans should be armed. 
_ with daggers and sent about Laconia, in order that they 
might, either in solitude or at night, assassinate such of 
the Helots as were considered formidable.1 This last 
The measure passes by the name of the Krypteia, yet 
Krypteia. we find some difficulty in determining to hat 
extent it was ever realised. That the ephors, indeed, would 
not be restrained by any scruples of justice or humanity, 
is plainly shown by the murder of the 2000 Helots above 
noticed. But this latter incident really answered its 

urpose; while a standing practice such as that of the 

rypteia, and a formal notice of war given before hand, 
would provoke the reaction of despair rather than enforce 
tranquillity. There seems indeed good evidence that the 
Krypteia was a real practice,2—that the ephors kept up a 
system of police or espionage throughout Laconia by the 
employment of active young citizens, who lived a hard and 
solitary life, and suffered their motions to be as little 
detected as possible. The ephors might naturally enough 
take this method of keeping watch both over the Pericekio 
townships and the Helot villages, and the assassination of 
individual Helots by these policemen or Krypts would 
probably pass unnoticed. But it is impossible to believe 
in any standing murderous order, or deliberate annual 
assassination of Helots, for the purpose of intimidation, 
as Aristotle is alleged to have represented—for we may 
well doubt whether he really did make such a representa- 
tion, when we see that he takes no notice of this measure 
in his Politics, where he speaks at some length both of the 
Spartan constitution and of the Helots. The well- 
known hatred and fear, entertained by the Spartans 
towards their Helots, has probably coloured Plutarch’s 
description of the Krypteia, so as to exaggerate those 


1 Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 28; Hera- custom. Compare the same trea- 
clides Pontic. p. 504, ed, Crag. tise, vi. p. 763, where Ast suspects, 
3 Plato, Legg. i. p. 633: the words without renson, the genuinencss 
of the Lacedemonian Megillus of the word xpuntolb 
designate an existing Spartan 
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unpunished murders which occasionally happened, into a 
constant phenomenon with express design. <A similar de- 
duction is to be made from the statement of Myrdn of 
Priéné,! who alleged that they were beaten every year 
without any special fault, in order to put them in mind of 
their slavery—and that those Helots, whose superior 
beauty or stature placed them above the visible stamp of 
their condition, were put to death; whilst such masters as 
neglected to keep down the spirit of their vigorous Helots 
were punished. That secrecy, for which the ephors were 
so remarkable, seems enough of itself to refute the assertion 
that they publicly proclaimed war against the Helots; 
though we may well believe that this unhappy class of men 
may aes been noticed as objects for jealous observation 
in the annual ephoric oath of office. Whatever: may have 
been the treatment of the Helots in later times, it is at all 
events hardly to be supposed that any regulation hostile 
to them can have emanated from Lykurgus. for the 
dangers arising from that source did not become serious 
until after the Messenian war—nor indeed until after the 
gradual diminution of the number of Spartan citizens had 
made itself felt. 

The manumitted Helots did not pass into the class of 
Pericki,—for this purpose a special grant, of manumit- 
the freedom of some Pericekic township, would ted Helots. 
probably be required,—but constituted a class apart, 
known at the time of the Peloponnesian war by the name 
of Neodamédes. Being pergons who had earned their 
liberty by signal bravery, they were of course regarded 
by the ephors with peculiar apprehension, and if possible, 
employed on foreign service,? or planted on some foreign 
soil as settlers. In what manner these freedmen employed 
themselves, we find no distinct information; but we can 
hardly doubt that they quitted the Helot village and field, 
together with the rural costume (the leather cap and 
sheepskin) which the Helot commonly wore, and the anes 
of which exposed him to suspicion, 1f not to punishment, 
from his jealous masters. Probably they, as well as the 
disfranchised Spartan citizens (called Hypomeiones or 
Inferiors), became congregated at Sparta, and found em- 


1 Myron, ap. Athene. xiv. p. 657. strictly or necessarily mean “to 
Snixdntety 1696 Zonovps 974 doesnot put to death,” 
3 Thucyd, v. 34, 
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ployment either in various trades or in the service of the 
government. 

It has been necessary to give this short sketch of the 
Feonomi. OFders of men who inhabited Laconia, in order 
cal and to enable us to understand the statements given 
lations, about the legislation of Lykurgus, The arrange- 
ascribed to ments ascribed to that lawgiver, in the way that 
tykurgus. Plutarch describes them, presuppose, and do not 
create, the three orders of Spartans, Periceki, and Helots. 
Weare told by Plutarch that the disorders which Lykurgus 
found existing in the state arose in a great measure from 
the gross inequality of property, and from the luxurious 
indulgence and unprincipled rapacity of the rich—who 
had drawn to themselves the greater portion of the lands 
in the country, leaving a large body of poor, without any 
lot of land, in hopeless misery and degradation. To this 
inequality (according to Plutarch) the reforming legislator 
applied at once a stringent remedy. He redistributed the 
wholeterritory belonging to Sparta, as well as the remainder 
Partition of Laconia; the former in 9000 equal lots, one 
of lands. +o each Spartan citizen; the latter in 30,000 
equal lots, one to each Pericekus: of this alleged distribution 
I shall speak farther presently. Moreover he banished the 
use of gold and silver money, tolerating nothing in the 
shape of circulating medium but pieces of iron, heavy and 
scarcely portable; and he forbade! to the Spartan citizen 
every species of industrious or money-seeking occupation, 
agriculture included, He farther constituted—though not 
without strenuous opposition, during the course of which 
his eye is said to have been knocked out by a violent youth, 
named Alkander—the Syssitia or public mess. A certain 
number of joint tables were provided, and every citizen 
was required to belong to some one of them and habitually 
Syssitia +0 take his meals at it? no new member being 
or public admissible without a unanimous ballot in his 
mene favour by the previous occupants. Each provided 
from his lot of land a specified quotaofbarley-meal, wine, 
cheese and figs, and a small contribution of money for 
condiments: game was obtained in addition by hunting in 
thepublic forests of the state, while every one who sacrificed 


1 Xonophon, Rep. Lac. c. 7. stantially confirmed by Xenophon, 
2 Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 15; sube Rep. Lac. c. 1, 5. 
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to the gods,t sent to his mess-table a part of the victim 
killed. From boyhood to old age, every Spartan citizen 
took his sober meals at this public mess, where all shared 
alike; nor was distinction of any kind allowed, except on 
signal occasions of service rendered by an individual to 
the state. 

These public Syssitia, under the management of the 
Polemarchs, were connected with the military 5,,,;, 
distribution, the constant gymnastic training, training ot 
and the rigorous discipline of detail, enforced scipline 
by Lykurgus. From the early age of seven years, through- 
out his whole life, as youth and man no less than as boy, 
the Spartan citizen lived habitually in public, always either 
himself under drill, gymnastic and military, or a critic and 
spectator of others—always under the fetters and obser- 
vances of arule partly military, partly monastic—estranged 
from the independence of a separate home—seeing his. 
wife, during the first years after marriage, only by stealth, 
and maintaining little peculiar relation with his children. 
The supervision not only of his fellow-citizens, but also 
of authorised censors or captains nominated by the state, 
was perpetually acting upon him: his day was passed in 
public exercices and meals, his nights in the public barrack 
to which he belonged. Besides the particular military drill, 
whereby the complicated movements, required from a body 
of Lacedemonian hoplites in the field, were made familiar 
to him from his youth—he also became subject to severe 
bodily discipline of other kinds calculated to impart 
strength, activity, and endurance. To manifest a daring 
and pugnacious spirit—to sustain the greatest bodily tor- 
ture unmoved—to endure hunger and thirst, heat, cold and 
fatigue—to tread the worst ground barefoot, to wear the 
same garment winter and summer—to suppress external 
manifestations of feeling, and to exhibit in public, when 
action was not called for, a bearing shy, silent, and motion- 
less as a statue—all these were the virtues of the accom- 
plished Spartan youth.? Two squadrons were often matched 


1 See the authors quoted in 
Athenecus, iv. p. 141, 

32 Xenoph. Rep. Lac, 2—3, 3—5, 
4—6, The extreme pains taken to 
enforce xaptepla (fortitude and en- 
durance) in the Spartan system is 
especially dwelt upon by Aristotle 


(Politica, il. 6, 5—16); compare 
Plato, De Legibus, 1. p, 633; Xeno- 
phon, De Laced. Repub. if. 9-—-with 
the references in Schneider's note 
—likewise Cragius, de Republica 
Laced. iii. 8. p. 325. 
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against each other to contend (without arms) in the little 
insular circumscription called the Platanistis, and these 
contests were carried on, under the eye of the authorities, 
with the utmost extremity of nae Nor was the competition 
among them less obstinate, to bear without murmur the 
cruel scourgings inflicted before the altar of Artemis Orthia, 
supposed to be highly acceptable to the goddess, though 
they sometimes terminated even in the death of the uncom- 
plaining sufferer.1 Besides the various descriptions of 
mnastic contests, the youths were instructed in the choric 
ances employed in festivals of the god, which contributed 
to impart to them methodized and harmonious movements. 
Hunting in the woods and mountains of Laconia was 
encouraged, as a means inuring them to fatigue and priva- 
tion. The nourishment supplied to the youthful Spartans 


was purposely kept insufficient, but they were allowed to 


‘It is remarkable that these 
violent contentions of the youth, 
wherein kicking, biting, gouging 
out each other’s eyes, was resorted 
to—as well as the dtapzotlywots or 
ascourging-match before the altar 
of Artemis—lasted down to the 
closing days of Sparta, and were 
actually seen by Cicero, Plutarch, 
and even Pausanias. Plutarch had 
seen scveral persons die under the 
suffering (Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 16, 
18—80; and Instituta Laconica, p. 
239; Pausan., ili, 14, 9, 16, 7; Cicero, 
Tuscul. Disp. ii. 15). 

The voluntary tortures, under- 
gone by the young men among the 
Mandan tribe of Indians at their 
annual religious festival, in the 
presence of the elders of the tribe, 
—afford a striking illustration of 
the same principles and tendencies 
as this Spartan Gvzp2zathyworg. They 
are endured partly under the in- 
fluence of religious feelings, as an 
acceptable offering to the Great 
Spirit—partly as a point of emula- 
tion and glory on the part of the 
young men, to show themselves 
worthy and unconquerable in the 
eyos of their seniors. The inten- 
sity of these tortures is indeed 


frightful to read, and far surpasses 
in that respect anything ever wit- 
nessed at Sparta. It would be in- 
credible, were it not attestel bya 
trustworthy eye-witness. 

See Mr. Catlin’s Letters on the 
North American Indians, Letter 22, 
vol. i. p. 157 segq. 

“These religious ceremonies are 
held, in part, for the purpose of 
conducting all the young men of 
the tribe, as they annually arrive at 
manhood, through an ordeal of 
privation and torture; which, while 
it is supposed to harden their mus- 
cles and prepare them for extreme 
endurance—enables the chiefs who — 
are spectators of the scene, to 
decide upon their comparative bo- 
dily strength and ability, to endure 
the extreme privations and suffer- 
ings that often fall to the lot of 
Indian warriors ; and that they may 
decide who is the most hardy and 
best able to lead a war-party in case 
of emergency..—Again, p. 173, &c. 

The xaptepla or power of endu- 
rance (Aristot. Pol. ii. 6, 2—16) 
which formed one of the prominent 
objects of the Lycurgean training, 
dwindles into nothing compared 
to that of the Mandan Indians. 
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make up the deficiency not only by hunting, but even by 
stealing whatever they could lay hands upon, provided the 
could do so without being detected in the fact; in srhieh 
latter case they were severely chastised.1 In reference 
simply to bodily results,? the training at Sparta was ex- 
cellent, combining strength and aghity with universal 
aptitude and endurance, andsteering clear of that mistake by 
which Thebes and other cities impaired the effect of their 
gymunastics—the attempt to create an athletic habit, suited 
for the games but suited for nothing else. 

Of all the attributes of this remarkable community, 
there is none more difficult to make out clearly than the 
condition and character of the Spartan women. 


Aristotle asserts that in his time they were ond ia 
imperious and unruly, without being really so ing of the 
brave and useful in moments of danger as other women— 
Grecian females;? that they possessed great ¢pinion of 
ristotle. 


influence over the men, and even exercised much 
ascendency over the course of public affairs; and that 
nearly half the landed property of Laconia had come to 
belong to them. The exemption of the women from all 
control formed, in his eye, a pointed contrast with the 
rigorous discipline imposed upon the men,—and a contrast 
hardly less pointed with the condition of women in other 
Grecian cities, where they were habitually confined to the 
interior of the house, and seldom appeared in public. 


§ Xenophon, Anab. iv. 6, 14; and 
De Repub. Lac. c. 2, 6; Isokratas, 
Or. xii. (Panath.) p. 277. It is these 
licensed expeditionsforthieving, I 
presume, to which lsokratés allu- 
des when he speaks of tij¢ raliwy 
abzovoplag at Sparta, which in its 
natural sense would be the reverse 
of the truth (p. 277). 

* Aristotel. Polit. vili. 3, 8—the 
remark is curious—,0v piv ody at 
podrtata Soxovant thy 7d).2wy énipe- 
AetoBar toy naldwy al piv a4iynziy 
Hv. dprovodart, Awhwy2zvat t4 1’ cic7 
azi thy ablnoty thy cwurztws ot 83 
Adxwiss t2dtyy piv ob7 Tpaptoy 
th apzptiav, dc. Compare the re- 
mark in Plato, Protagor. p. 342. 

3 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6,5; Plutarch, 
Asesilaus, c. 81. Aristotle alludes 


to the conduct of the Spartan 
women on the occasion of the in- 
vasion of Laconia by the Thebans, 
as an evidence of bis opinion re- 
specting their want of courage. 
His judgement in this respect 
seems hard upon thein, and he 
probably had formed to himself 
exaggerated notions of what their 
courage under such circumstances 
ought to have been, as the result 
of their peculiar training. We may 
add t'.at their violent demonstra- 
tions on that trying occasion may 
well have arisen quite as much 
from the agony of wounded honour 
as from fear, when we consider 
what an event the appearance of 
&@ conquering enemy near Sparta 
Was, 
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While the Spartan husband went through the hard details 
of his ascetic life, and dined on the plainest fare at the 
Pheidition or mess, the wife (it appears) maintained an 
ample and luxurious establishment at home, and the desire 
to provide for such outlay was one of the causes of that 
love of money which prevailed among men forbidden to 
enjoy it in the ordinary ways, ‘To explain this antithesis 
between the treatment of the two sexes at Sparta, Aristotle 
was informed that Lykurgus had tried to bring the women 
no less than the men under a system of discipline, but 
that they made so obstinate a resistance as to compel him 
to desist. ! 

The view here given by the philosopher, and deservin 
of course careful attention, is not easy to reconcile wit 
that of Xenophon and Plutarch, who look upon the Spartan 
women froma different side, and represent them as worthy 
and homogeneous companions to the men. The Lykurgean 
system (as these authors describe it), considering the women 
as a part of the state, and not as a part of the house, placed 
them under training hardly less than the men. Its grand 
purpose, the maintenance of a vigorous breed of citizens, 
determined both the treatment of the younger women, and 
the regulations as to the intercourse of the sexes. “Female 
i slaves are good enough (Lykurgus thought) to 

atement : ee ; 
of Xeno- sit at home spinning and weaving—but who can 
phon and expect a splendid offspring, the appropriate 
utarch, “os ' 
mission and duty of a freeSpartan woman towards 
her country, from mothers brought up in such occupa- 
tions?”2 Pursuant to these views, the Spartan damsels 
underwent a bodily training analogous to that of the Spar- 
tan youth—being formally exercised, and contending with 
each other in running, wrestling and boxing, agreeably to 
the forms of the Grecian agénes. ‘They seem to have worn 
a light tunic, cut open at the skirts, so as to leave the 
limbs both free and exposed to view—hence Plutarch speaks 
of them as complete uncovered, while other critics in 
different quarters of Greece heaped similar reproach upon 
the practice, as if it had been perfect nakedness. The 


' Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 5, 8, 11. patvopnpiisc, as old as the poet 
2 Xenoph. Rep. vac. i. 3—4; Ibykus, shows that the Spartan 
Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 18~14. women were not uncovered (seo 


* Eurip. Androm. 598; Cicero, Julius Pollux, vif. 55). 
Tuscul. Quest. ii. 15. The epithet It is scarcely worth while to 
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presence of the Spartan youths, and even of the kings and 
the body of citizens, at these exercises, lent animation to 
the scene. In like manner, the young women marched in 
the religious processions, sung and danced at particular 
festivals, and witnessed as spectators the exercises and 
_ contentions of the youths; so that the two sexes were 
perpetually intermingled with each other in public, ina 
way foreign to the habia, as well as repugnant to the 
feolinge of other Grecian states. We may well conceive 
that such an education imparted to the women both a 
demonstrative character and an eager interest in masculine 
accomplishments, so that the expression of their praise was 
the strongest stimulus, and that of their reproach the 
bitterest humiliation, to the youthful troop who heard it. 
The age of marriage (which in some of the unrestricted 
cities of Greece was so early as to deteriorate visibly the 
breed of citizens)! was deferred by the Spartan law, both 
in women and men, until the period supposed to be most 
consistent with the perfection of the offspring. And when 
we read the restriction which Spartan custom imposed 
upon the intercourse even between married persons, we 
shall conclude without hesitation that the public intermix- 
ture of the sexes in the way just described led to-no such 
liberties, between persons not married, as might be likely 
to arise from it under other circumstances. ? Marriage was 
almost universal a the citizens, enforced by general 
opinion at least, if not oes The young Spartan carried 
away his bride by a simulated abduction, but she still seems, 
for some time at least, to have continued to reside with 
her family, visiting her husband in his barrack in the 
disguise of male attire and on short and stolen occasions.® 


notice the poetical allusions of 
Ovid and Propertius. 

How completely the practice of 
gymnastic and military training 
for young women, anslogous to 
that of the other sex, was approved 
by Plato, may be seen from the 
injunctions in his Republic. 

t Aristot. Polit, vii. 14, 4. 

2¢It is certain (observes Dr. 
Thirlwall, speaking of the Spar- 
tan unmarried women) that in this 
rospect the Spartan morals were 


VOL. IL 


as pure as those of any ancient, 
perhaps of any modern, people.” 
(History of Greece, ch. viii. vol. 1. 
p. 871.) 

* Plutarch, Lyourg. 0.14; Xenoph. 
Rep. Lac. i. 56. Kenophon does 
not make any allusion to the ab- 
duction as a general custom. 
There occurred cases in which it 
was real and violet: see Herod. 
v. 6. Demaratus carried off and 
married the betrothed bride of 
Leotychidas. 
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Tosome married couples, according to Plutarch, ithappened, 
that they had been married long enough to have two or 
three children, while they had scarcely seen each other 
apart by daylight. Secret intrigue on the part of married 
women was unknown at Sparta; but to bring together the 
finest couples was regarded by the citizens as desirable, 
and by the lawgiver as a duty. No personal feeling or 
jealousy on the part of the husband found sympathy from 
any one—and he permitted without difficulty, sometimes 
actively encouraged, compliances on the part of his wife 
consistent with this generally acknowledged object. So 
far was such toleration carried, that there were some 
married women who were recognised mistresses of two 
houses,! and mothers of two distinct families,—a sort. of 
bigamy strictly forbidden to the men, and never permitted 
except in the remarkable case of king Anaxandridés, when 
the royal Herakleidan line of Eurysthenés was in danger 
of becoming extinct. The wife of Anaxandridés being 
childless, the ephors strongly urged him, on grounds of 

ublic necessity, to repudiate her and marry another. But 

e refused to dismiss a wife who had given him no cause 
of complaint; upon which, when they found him inexorable, 
they desired him to retain her, but to marry another wife 
besides, in order that at any rate there might be issue to 
the Eurystheneid line. “He thus (says Herodotus) married 
two wives, and inhabited two family-hearths, a proceeding 
unknown at Sparta;”2 yet the same privilege which, accor- 
ding to Xenophon, some Spartan women enjoyed without 
reproach from any one, and with perfect harmony between 
the inmates of both their houses. QO. Miller? remarks— 
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1 Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i. 9. Et 8€ 
tle a yovarxt pey cuvoixeiv py 
BodAorto, téxvwv 3& dEtoddywv emt 
Qupoln, xal todrtp vopov énolysey, 
Fvewa &) ebtexvoy xal yevvalay 
dpwy, nslgavra tov Eyovea, dx radtye 
texyorotetadat. Kal noddd pay tot 
abta cuveywper. Al te yap yu- 
yvatxec Sbttoue olxouce fod- 
Rovtat xatéyery, of te dvdpec 
absrpod< tote natal nposhapidvery, 
ol tod piv yevoue xal tHe buvapews 
xotvwvodat, Tay 8&8 ypypatwy obx 
AVTLNGLOUYTAL. 

2 Herodot v. 80-40. Mera 8 


tadta, yovaizag Eywy dbo, bas 
totlag olxee, novéwy oddapa Zraptey- 
TiUxd. 

? Miller, Hist. of Dorians, iv. 
4, 1. The stories recounted by 
Plutarch (Agis, o. 20; Kleomenés, 
c. 87—88) of the conduct of Age- 
sistrata and Kratesiklefa, the 
wives of Agis and Kleomenés, and 
of the wife of Panteus (whom he 
does not name) on occasion of the 
deaths of their respective husbands, 
illustrate powerfully the strong 
conjugal affection of a Spartan 
woman, and her devoted adherence 
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and the evidence, as far as we know it, bears him out— 
thatlove-marriages and genuine affection towards a wife were 
more familiar to Sparta than to Athens; though in the 
former, marital jealousy was a sentiment neither indulged 
nor recognised—while in the latter, it was intense and 

universal. ! 
To reconcile the careful gymnastic training, which 


Xenophon and Plutarch mention, with that un- 
controlled luxury and relaxation which Aristotle 
condemns in theS artan women, we may perhaps 
suppose, that in the time of the latter the women 
of high position and wealth had contrived to 
emancipate themselves from the general obliga- 
tion, and that it is of such particular cases that 


Number of 
rich women 
in the time 
of Aristotle 
—they had 
probably 
procured 
exemption 
from the 
general 


training. 


he chiefly speaks. He dwells especially upon 
the increasing tendency to pains re property 
in the hands of the women,? which seems to have been still 
more conspicuous a century afterwards in the reign of 
Agis III. And we may readily imagine that one of the 
employments of wealth thus acquired would be to purchase 
exemption from laborious training,—an object more easy 
to accomplish in their case than in that of the men, whose 
services were required by the state as soldiers. By what 
steps so large a proportion as two-fifths of the landed 
property of the state came to be possessed by women, he 

artially explains to us. There were (he says) many sole 
Hairenosr-<the dowries given by fathers to their daughters 
were very large,—and the father had unlimited power of 
testamentary bequest, which he was disposed to use to the 
advantage of his daughter over his son. Perfect equality 
of bequest or inheritance between the two sexes, without 
any preference for females, would accomplish a great deal: 
but besides this, we are told by Aristotle that there was 
in the Spartan mind a peculiar sympathy and yielding 
disposition towards women, which he ascribes to the warlike 
temper both of the citizen and of the state—Arés bearing 
the yoke of Aphrodité.? But apart from such a consider- 


and fortitude in sharing with her 
husband the last extremities of 
suffering. 

. |! Bee the Oration of Lysias, De 
Oxde Eratosthenis, Orat. i. p. 94 
aeg. 

“ §-Plutarch, Agis, c. 4, 


® Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 6; Plu- 
tarch, Agis, c. 4. code Aaxsdat- 
poviouc xatyxdoue Sytag dal thy 
Yvvaix@y, xal rretov éxslyace twHy 


' Sxpostwy, i thy Why adbtoic, xoru- 


Kpaypovsty Sidovtag 
22 
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ation, if we suppose on the part of a wealthy Spartan father 
the simple disposition to treat sons and daughters alike as 
to bequest,—nearly one half of the inherited mass of 
beeper would naturally be found in the hands of the 

aughters, since on an average of families the number of 
the two sexes born is nearly equal. In most societies, it is 
the men who make new acquisitions: but this seldom or 
never happened withSpartan men, who disdained all money- 
getting occupations. 

Xenophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan manners 
points with some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of 
citizens which the Lykurgic institutions had produced. 
The beauty of the Lacedwmonian women was notorious 
throughout Greece, and Lampité, the Lacedeemonian woman 
‘ateedulded in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, is made to 
receive from the Athenian women the loudest compliments 
upon her fine shape and masculine vigour. We may ree 
mark that, on this as well as on the other points, Xenophon 
emphatically insists on the ses of 8 artan institu- 
tions, contradicting thus the views of those who regard them 
merely as something a little Hyper-Dorian. Indeed such 
Harnest  Pectliarity seems never to have been questioned 
and lofty in antiquity, either by the enemies or by the 
patriotism ‘admirers of Sparta. And those who censured 
Spartan the public masculine exercises of the Spartan 
vemos maidens, as well as the liberty tolerated in 
married women, allowed at the same time that the feelings 
of both were actively identified with the state to a degree 
hardly known in Greece; that the patriotism of the men 
greatly depended upon the sympathy of the other sex, which 
manifested itself publicly, in a manner not compatible with 
the recluse life of Grecian women generally, to the exal- 
tation of the brave as well as to the abasement of the 
recreant; and that the dignified bearing of the Spartan 
matrons under private family loss seriously assisted the 
state in the task of bearing up against public reverses. 
“Return either with your shield or upon it,” was their ex- 
hortation to their sons when departing for foreign service: 
and after the fatal day of Leuktra, those mothers who had 
to welcome home their surviving sons in dishonour and 
defeat, were the bitter sufferers; while those whose sons 
had perished, maintained a bearing comparatively cheerful.? 


4 Aristophan, Lysistr. 80. 2 See the remarkable account in 
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Such were the leading pom of the memorable Spar- 
tan discipline, strengthened in its effect on the ¥ 


the absence of communication with strangers. For no 
Spartan could go abroad without leave, nor were strangers 
permite to stay at Sparta; they came thither, it seenss, 
y a sort of sufferance, but the uncourteous process called 
-xenélasy! was always available to remove them, nor could 
there arise in Sparta that class of resident metics or aliens 
who constituted a large part of the population of Athens, 
and seem to have been found in most other Grecian towns. 
It is in this universal schooling, training and drilling, im- 
posed alike upon boys and men, youths and virgins, rich 
and poor, that the distinctive attribute of Sparta is to be 
sought—not in her laws or political constitution. 
Lykurgus oF the individual to whom this system is 
owing, whoever he was) is the founder of & war- Lykurgus 
like brotherhood rather than the lawgiver of a is the 
se ‘ : _ ©, rainer of 
political community; his brethren live together a» military 
like bees in a hive (to borrow a simile from brother. 
Plutarch), with all their feelings implicated in than’the 
the commonwealth, and divorced from house and Seen HET 
home.? Far from contemplating the society as donstlin: 
a whole, with its multifarious wants and liabilities, tion. 
he interdicts beforehand, by one of the three primitive 
Rhetra, all written laws, that is to say, all formal and pre- 
meditated enactments on any special subject. When dis- 
putes are to be settled or judicial interference is required, 
the magistrate is to decide from his own sense of equity; 
that the magistrate will not depart from the established 
customs and recognized purposes of the city, is presumed 
from the personal discipline which he and ‘hs select body 
to whom he belongs, have undergone. It is this select body, 


Xaqnophon, Hellen. iv. 16; Plu- 89), Compare Xenophon, Rep. 


tarch, Agesilaus, c. 29; one of the 
most striking incidents in Grecian 
history. Compare also the string 
of sayings ascribed to Lace- 
demonian women, in Plutarch, 
Lac. Apophth. p. 241 seg. 

1 How offensive the Lacedemo- 
mioan xendlasy or expulsion of 
strangers appeared in Greece, we 
may see from the speeches of 
Poriklés in Thucydidés (i. 144; fi. 


Lac. xiv. 4; Plutarch, Agis, c. 10; 
Lykurgus,c. 27; Plato, Protagoras, 
p. 848. 

No Spartan left the country 
without permission: Isokratés, 
Orat. xi. (Busiria), p. 225; XKe- 
noph, ut eup. 

Both these regulations became 
much relaxed after the close of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

* Plutarch, Lykurg. c, 25. 
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maintained by the labour of others, over whom Lykurgus 
exclusively watches, with the provident eye of.a trainer, 
for the purpose of disciplining them into a state of regi- 
mental preparation,! single minded obedience, and bodily 
efficiency and endurance, so that they may be always fit 
and ready for defence, for conquest and for dominion.. 
The parallel of the Lykurgean institutions is to be found 
in the Republic of Plato, who approves the Spartan prin- 
ciple of select guardians carefully trained and administer- 
ing the oy at discretion; with this momentous dif- 
ference indeed, that the Spartan character? formed by 
Lykurgus is of a low type, rendered savage and fierce by 
exclusive and overdone bodily prank ey ee mn even 
of the elements of letters,—immersed in their own narrow 
specialities, and taught to despise all that lay beyond,— 
pee all the qualities requisite to procure dominion, 

ut none of those calculated to render dominion ee da 


or salutary to the subject; while the habits and attributes 
of the een as shadowed forth by Plato, are enlarged 


as wel 
govern, but to govern 
and exalted. 
perfection of socie 


1 Plutarch observes justly about 
Sparta under the discipline of 
Lykurgus, that it was “not the 
polity of a city, but the life ofa 
trained,and skilful man"—o} xé- 
awe 4 Snaptn wodttelay, add’ 
dvSpo¢ aox7tod zal copod Ploy Eyouga 
(Plutarch, Lyk. ¢. 80). 

About the perfect habit of obe- 
dience at Sparta, see Kenophon, 
Memorab. iii. 5, 9, 15-iv. 4,15, the 
grand attributes of Sparta in the 
eyes of its admirers (Isokratés, 
Panathen. Or. xii. p. 25¢-278), 
nevdapyla—cwpposdyy—ta& yYuuvdora 
taxer xabeotmta xal npde thy ao- 
xyjoty tHe avoplac xai mpog thy 
dpsvoray xal cuvddme thy repl toy 
RoAgpov éunetplay. 

2 Aristot. Polit. vili 3, 8. Oi 
Aaxw te... Wjpwbears erepyatovtas 
Tole ndvote 


aS  apecipat 2 qualifying them not simply to 
or purposes protective, conciliatory 
oth Plato and Aristotle conceive as the 
ty cece pas: of the Spartan t 

select body of equally privilege 


e—a 
citizens, disengaged from 


That the Spartans were absolutely 
ignorant of letters, and could not 
read, is expressly stated by Iso- 
kratés (Panatben. Or. xii. p. 277), 
ovtot 8 tocovtoy aroheAstppdtvor 
ths xownhe nardelag xal prdrocoplas 
elsiv, Wot’ ob3% Ypdppats pavOdvov- 
ctv, &c. . 

The preference of rhetoric to ac- 
curacy is so manifest in Isokratés, 
that we ought to understand his 
expressions with some reserve; 
but in this case it is evident that 
he means literally what he says, 
for in another part of the same 
discourse there is an expression 
dropt almost unconsciously which 
confirms it, “The most rational 
Spartans (he says) will appreciate 
this discourse, if they find any one 
to read it to them—7v AG3w3e tOv 
a ayvwsoptvoy (p. 285). 
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industrious pursnite, and subjected to public and uniform 
training. Both admit (with Lykurgus) that the citizen 
belongs neither to himself nor to his family, but to his city; 
both at the same time note with regret, that the Spartan 
training was turned only to one portion of human virtue— 
that which is called forth in a state of war;! the citizens 
being converted into a sort of garrison, always under drill, 
and always ready to be called forth either against Helots 
at home or against enemies abroad. Such exclusive ten- 
dency will appear less astonishing if we consider the very 
early and insecure period at which the Lykurgean institu- 
tions arose, when none of those guarantees which afterwards 
maintained the peace of the Hellenic world had as yet be- 
come effective—no constant habits of intercourse, no cus- 
tom of meeting in Amphiktyony from the distant parts of 
Greece, no common or largely frequented festivals, no mul- 
tiplication of proxenies (or standing tickets of hospitality) 
between the important cities, no pacific or industrious 
habits anywhere. When we contemplate the general in- 
security of Grecian life in the ninth or eighth century be- 
fore the Christian era, and especially the precarious con- 
dition of a small band of Dorian conquerors, in Sparta and 
its district, with subdued Helots on their own lands and 
Achzans unsubdued all around them—we shall not be 
surprised that the language which Brasidas in the Pelopon- 
nesian war addresses to his army in reference to the origi- 
nal Spartan settlement, was still more powerfully present 
to the mind of Lykurgus four centuries earlier—*We area 
few inthe midst of many enemies; we can only maintain 
ourselves by fighting and conquering.”4 

Under such circumstances, the exclusive aim which 
Lykurgus proposed to himself is easily under- ,,.. . 4 
' stood; but what is truly surprising, is the viol- exclusive. 
ence of his means and the succes of the result, {) war, 
He realised his project of creating in the 8000 means, as 
or 9000 Spartan citizens unrivalled habits of clusively 
obedience, hardihood, self-denial, and military ““’"™ 
aptitude—complete subjection on the part of each individual 


1 Ariatot. Polit. if. 6, 22; wil. 18, and xortrer@y totodcwy FAxerte, év 
11; viii, 1, 8; will. 8, 8. Plato, ate of noddol drlyws Gpyovn, &dhe 
Legg. i. p. 626-629. Plutarch, maetivwy pihdor shascoug ox Grkkw 
Solén, c. 22, til xtyjodprvor tHy Suvactelay Ft 

* Thucyd. iv. 126. Of ye prdi paydpeset xpateiv. 
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to the local public opinion, and preference of death to the 
abandonment of Spartan maxims—intense ambition on the 
part of every one to distinguish himself within the pres- 
cribed sphere of duties, with little ambition for anythin 
else. In what manner so rigorous a system of individual 
training ean have been first brought to bear upon any 
community, mastering the course of the thoughts and ac- 
tions from boyhood to old age—a work far more difficult 
than any political revolution—we are not permitted to 
discover. Nor does even the influence of an earnest and . 
energetic Herakleid man—seconded by the still morepower- . 
ful working of the Delphian god behind, upon the strong 
pious susceptibilities of the Spartan mind—sufficiently 
explain a phenomenon so remarkable in the history of 
mankind, unless we suppose them aided by some combina- 
tion of co-operating circumstances which history has not 
transmitted to us,1 and preceded by disorders so exag- 
gerated as to render the citizens glad to escape from them 
at any price. 

Hespectiy the ante-Lykurgean Sparta we possess no 
Statements P0sitive information whatever. But although 
of Plutarch this infortunate gap cannot be filled up, we may 
about Ly- yet master the negative probabilities of the case, 
much ro-  8ufficiently to see that in what Plutarch has told 
mance in us (and from Plutarch the modern views have, 

crt until lately, been derived), there 1s indeed a basis _ 
of reality, but there is also a large superstructure of ro- 
mance,—in not a few particulars essentially misleading. 
For example, Plutarch treats Lykurgus as introducing his 
reforms at a time when Sparta was mistress of Laconia, 
and distributing the whole of that territory among the 
Perioki. Now we know that Laconia was not then in pos- 
session of Sparta, and that the partition of ores (as- 
suming it to be real) could only have been applied to the 
land in the immediate vicinity of the latter. For even 
Amykle, Pharis and Geronthre were not conquered until 
the reign of Téleklus, posterior to any period which we 
can reasonably assign to Lykurgus: nor can any such dis- 


The most remarkable circum- 4 Plato treats the system of 
stance is, that these words are ad- Lykurgus as emanating from the 
dressed hy Brasidas to an army Delphian Apollo, and Lykurgus 
somposed in large proportion of as his missionary (Legg. i. p. 683). 
manumitted Helots(Thucyd. iv. 81). 
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tribution of Laconia have really occurred. Farther we are 
told that Lykurgus banished from Sparta coined gold and 
silver, useless professions and frivolities, eager pursuit of 
gain, and ostentatious display. Without dwelling upon the 
improbability that any one of these anti-Spartan charac- 
teristics should have existed at so early @ period as the 
ninth century before the Christian era, we may at least be 
certain that coined silver was not then to be found,'since 
it was first introduced into Greece by Pheidén of Argos 
in the succeeding century, as has been stated in the prece- 
ding section. 

But amongst all the points stated by Plutarch, the 
most suspicious by far, ad the most misleading, because 
endless calculations have been built upon it, is New par- 
the alleged redivision of landed property. He jition of 
tells us that Lykurgus found fearful inequality such mea- 
in the landed possessions ofthe Spartans; nearly *2)> 8%: | 
all the land in the hands of a few, and a great Lykurgus 
multitude without any land; that he rectified by earlier 
this evil by a redivision of the Spartan district down to 
into 9000 equal Ipts, and the rest of Laconia Aristotle. — 
into 30,000, giving to each citizen as much as would’ 
produce a given quota of barley, &c.; and that he wished 
moreover to have divided the moveable property upon 
similar principles of equality, but was deterred by the 
difficulties of carrying his design into execution. 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new and 
equal partition of lands by Lykurgus is still more at 
variance with fact and probability than the two former al- 
leged proceedings. Al the historical evidences exhibit 
decided inequalities of property among the Spartans—in- 
equalities which tended constantly to increase; moreover, 
the earlier authors do not conceive this evil as having 
grown up by way of abuse out of a primeval system of 
perfect equality, nor do they know anything of the original 
equal redivision by Lykurgus. Even as early as the poet 

wus (B.C. 600-580) we find bitter complaints of the op- 
pressive ascendency of wealth, and the degradation of the 
poor man, cited as having been pronounced by Aristodémus 
at Sparta: “Wealth (said he) makes the man—no poor 
person is either accounted good or honoured.”! Next, the 


1 Alcwi Fragment. 41, p. 279, ed. Schneidewin:— 
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historian Hellanikus certainly knew nothing of the Lykur- 
gean redivision—for he ascribed the whole Spartan poli 

to Eurysthenés and Proklés, the original founders, and 
hardly noticed Lykurgus at all. Again, in the brief but 
impressive description of the Spartan lawgiver by Hero- 
dotus, several other institutions are alluded to, but nothing 
is said about a redivision of the lands; and this latter 
point is in itself of such transcendent moment, and was so 
recognised among all Grecian thinkers, that the omission 
is almost a demonstration of ignorance. Thucydidés cer- 
tainly could not have believed that equality of property 
was an original feature of the Lykurgean system; for he 
says that at Lacedemon “the rich men assimilated them- 
selves greatly in respect of clothing and general habits of 
life to the simplicity of the poor, and thus set an example 
which was partially followed in the rest of Greece:” a re- — 
mark which both implies the existence of unequal property, 
and gives a just appreciation of the real working of Lykur- 
gic institutions.! ‘he like is the sentiment of Xenop on:2 
he observes that the rich at Sparta gained little by their 
wealth in point of superior comfort; but he never glances 
at any original measure carried into effect by Lykurgus 
for equalising possessions. Plato too,? while he touches 
upon the great advantage possessed by the Dorians, im- 
mediately after their conquest of Peloponnesus, in being 
able to apportion land suitably to all—never hints that this 
original distribution had i eae into an abuse, and 
that an entire subsequent redivision had been resorted to 
by Lykurgus: moreover, he is himself deeply sensible of 
the Hetarle of that formidable proceeding. Lastly, Aris- 
totle clearly did not believe that Lykurgus had redivided 
the soil. For he informs us, first, that “both in Lacedemon 
and in Kréte, the legislator had rendered the enjoyment 
of property common through the establishment of the Sys- 


‘Qc yap Synov’ 'Aptatédapov mato’. 2 Thucyd. f. 6. prtpla 8 ad 
00x Gnahapvoy éy Lnadpta@ éeoO7jte zal d¢ tov vov tpino/ xpwrore 
AOYO Aaxsdatudviot typyorvto, xal é¢ ta 

Einj —X pipat’ avyp sevtypoe Ada poe tods moAdodc of ta peiten 
B oddele médet’ aobdog obde xextyptvor lsotiarto: parkiot2z xatd- 
Tintog. otyjcay. See also Plutarch, Apophe 

Compare the Schol. ad Pindar. thegm. Lacon. p. 210, A.—F. 
Isthm. if, 17, and Diogen. Laért. 2 Xenoph. Republ. Laced. o, %, 
t. 81. * Plato, Legg. iii, p. 684, 
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sitia 6dr public mess.”1_ Now this remark (if read in the 
chapter of which it forms part, a refutation of the scheme 
of Communism for the select guardians in the Platonic 
Republic) will be seen to tell little for its point, if we as- 
sume that Lykurgus at the same time equalised all indivi- 
dual possessions. Had Aristotle known that fact, he could 
not have failed to notice it: nor could he have assimil ated 
the legislators in Lacedemon and Kréte, seeing that in the 
latter no one pretends that any such equalisation was ever 
brought about. Next, not only does Aristotle dwell upon 
the actual inequality of property at Sparta as a serious 
public evil, but he nowhere treats this as having grown 
out of a system of absolute equality once enacted by the 
lawgiver as a part of the primitive constitution: he ex- 
pressly notices inequality of property so far back us the 
second Messenian war. Mecca: in that valuable chapter 
‘of his Politics where the schome of equality of possessions 
‘is discussed, Phaleas of Chalkedén is expressly mentioned 
as the first author of it, thus indirectly excluding Lykur- 
gus.2 The mere silence of Aristotle is in this discussion a 
negative argument of the greatest weight. Isokratés3 too 
speaks much about Sparta for good and for evil—mentions 
Lykurgus as having established a political constitution 
much like that of the earliest days of Athens—praises the 
gymnasia and the discipline, and compliments the Spartans 
upon the many centuries which they have gone through 


} Aristotel. Politic. ii, 2, 10, 
Qorep ta rept tae xtyjoarg gy Azxs- 
Calponr xal Keyry tote suocitlats 6 
youolttyg éxutvwat, 

2 Aristot. Politic. ii. 4, 1. about 
Phaleas; and about Sparta and 
Kréte, generally, the whole sixth 
and seventh chapters of the second 
book, also v. 6, 2—7. 

Theophrastus (apud Plutarch. 
Lycurg. c. 10) makes a similar 
observation, that the public mess, 
and the general simplicity of 
habits, tended to render wealth of 
little service to the possessor: 
toy mhodtoy Erdovtoy anepyaoza4ar 
TY LoOLSTYTL TWvEtinvwy, xa 77 rept 
aj Ulacav ebtedeia. Compare 
Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lacon. p. 
$26 BE. The wealth thorefore was 


not formally done away within 
the opinion of Theophrastus: there 
was no positive equality of pos- 
sessions, 

Both the Spartan kings dined at 
the public mess at the same 
pheidition (Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
c. 30). 

Herakleidés Ponticus mentions 
nothing either about equality of 
Spartan lots or fresh partition of 
lands by lLykurgus (ad calcem 
Cragii, De Spartanorum Repub. p. 
504), though he speaks about the 
Spartan lots and law of succession 
as well as about Lykurgus. 

* Isokratés, Panathen. Or. xii. pp. 
266, 270, 278: ob8% yptwy anroxonac 
Ob8t Y7¢ Avasaopdy 048’ GN odoiv 
TH) Avyjxtotws XAXW 
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without violent sedition, extinction of debts and redivision 
of the land—those “monstrous evils” as he terms them. 
Had he conceived Lykurgus as being himself the author 
of a complete redivision of land, he could hardly havo 
avoided some allusion to it. 

It appears then that none of the authors down to 
The idea of Aristotle ascribe to Lykurgus a redivision of 
Lykurgus the lands, either of Sparta or of Laconia. The 
partitioner statement to this effect in Plutarch, given in 
oflandebe- great detail and with precise specification of 
pee ne the number and produce, must have been borrowed 
Agis and from some author later than Aristotle; and I 
Kleomenés. think we may trace the source of it, when we. 
study Plutarch’s biography of Lykurgus in conjunction 
with that of Agis and Kleomenés, The statement is taken 
from authors of the century after Aristotle, either in, or 
shortly before, the age when both those kings tried ex- 
treme measures to renovate the sinking state: the former 
by a thorough change of system and property, yet proposed 
and accepted according to constitutional forms; the jatter 
by projects substantially similar, with violence to enforce 
them. The accumulation of landed property in few hands, 
the multiplication of poor, and the cline in the number 
of citizens, which are depicted as grave mischiefs by Aris- 
totle, had become greatly aggravated during the century 
between him and Agis. The number of citizens, reckoned 
by Herodotus in the time of the Persian invasion at 8000, 
had dwindled down in the time of Aristotle to 1000, and 
in that of Agis to 700, out of which latter number 100 
alone possessed most of the landed property of the state. 1 
Now by the ancient rule of Lykurgus, the qualification for 
citizenship was the ability to furnish the prescribed quota, 
incumbent on each individual, at the public mess: 80 soon 
as & citizen became too poor to answer to this requisition, 
he lost his franchise and his eligibility to offices.2 The 


1 Plutarch, Agis, oc. iv. 

® Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 21. Tapa 
Be toig Aaxw@ary Exactoy ssi pipery, 
val aeddpa mev7,tuwy évlwy dvtwy, xat 
TovTO Th dvdAwp2 00 duvepévwy Sa- 
MAVAV ec eee "Opocg Se tHe mokt- 
telag obtds @ativ 6 natptog, 
tov ph Suvapevoyv TOUTS TO 
tekOcg peptiv, py petezyary 


adtH¢ So also Xenophon, Rep. 
Tac. o. vil. toa piv pépew ele ta 
exitybera, dpoiwe S&  srarraobar 
tab ac 

The existence of this rate-paying 
qualification is the capital fact in 
the history of the Spartan consti- 
tution; especially when we couple 
it with the other fact, that no Spar. 
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~ pmaller lots of land, though it was held discreditable either 
to buy or sell them,! and though some have asserted 
(without ground I think) that it was forbidden to divide 
them—became insufficient for numerous families, and seem 
to have been alienated in some indirect manner to the rich; 
while every industrious occupation being both interdicted 


to a Spartan citizen and really inconsistent with 
his rigorous personal discipline, no other means 
of furnishing his quota, except the lot of land, 
was open to him. The difficulty felt with re- 
gard to these smaller lots of land may be judged 


Circum- 
stances of 
Sparta 
down to 
the reign 


of Agis. 


of from the fact stated by Polybius,2 that three or four 


tan acquired anything by any kind 
of industry. 

1 Herakleidés Pontikus, ad cal- 
cem Cragii de Repub. Laced. p. 504. 
Compare Cragius, iii. 2, p. 196. 

Aristotle (ii. 6, 10) states that it 
was discreditable to buy or sell a 
lot of land, but that the lot might 
be either given or bequeathed at 
pleasure. He mentions nothing 
about the prohibition to divide, 
and he even states what contradicts 
it,—that, it was the practice to give 
a large dowry when a rich man’s 
dsughter married (ii. 6, 11). The 
sister of Agesilaus, Kyniska, was 
® person of large property, which 
apparently implies the division of 
his father’s estate (Plutarch, Agesi- 
_ laus, 80). 

Whether there was ever any law 
prohibiting a father from dividing 
his lot among his children may 
well be doubted. The Rhetra of 
the ephor Epitadeus (Plutarch, 
Agis, 5) granted unlimited power 
of testamentary disposition to the 
possessor, so that he might give 
away or bequoathe his land to a 
stranger if he choso, To this law 
great effects are ascribed: but it is 
evident that the tendency to accu- 
mulate property in few hands, and 
the tendency to diminution in the 
number of gualified sitizens, were 
powerfully manifested before the 


time of Epitadeus, who came after 
Lysander. Plutarch in another 
place notices Hesiod, Xenokratés 
and Lykurgus, as having concurred 
with Plato in thinking that it was 
proper to leave only one single 
heir (&va pdvov xAnpdvopoy xata- 
Lumety) CYropyypata ele ‘Halodoy, 
Fragm. vol. v. pp. 777, Wyttenb.,). 
But Hesiod does not lay down this 
as & necessity or as & universal 
rule; he only says that a man is 
better off who has only one son 
(Opp. Di. 874), And if Plato had 
been able to ofte Lykurgus as an 
authority for that system of an in- 
variable number of separate xA7jpor 
or lots, which he sets forth in hie 
treatise De Legibus (p. 740), it is 
highly probable that he would 
have done so. Still less can Aris- 
totle have supposed that Lykurgus 
or the Spartan system either en- 
sured, or intended to ensure, the 
maintenance of an nunalterable 
number of distinct proprietary 
lots; for he expressly notices that 
scheme as a peculiarity of Philo- 
laus the Oorinthian, in his laws 
for the Thebans (Polit. ii. 9, 7). 

* Polybius, Fragm.ap. Maif Col- 
lect. Vett. Scrip. vol. ii. p. 884. 

Perhaps, au O. Miiller remarks, 
this msy mean only, that none 
except the eldest brother could 
afford to marry; but the feelings 
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Spartan brothers had often one and the same wife, the 
yaternal land being just sufficient to furnish contributions 
or all to the public mess, and thus to keep alive tke citizen- 
rights of all the sons. The tendency to diminution in the 
number of Spartan citizens seems to have gone on uninter- 
ruptedly from the time of the Persian war, and must have 
been aggravated by the foundation of Messéné, with its 
independent territory around, after the battle of Leuktra, 
an event which robbed the Spartans of a large portion of 
their property. Apart from these special causes, moreover, 
it has been observed often as a statistical fact, that a close 
corporation of citizens, or any small number of families, 
intermarrying habitually among one another, and not 
reinforced from without, have usually a tendency to di- 
minish, 

The present is not the occasion to enter at length 
into that combination of causes which partly sapped, partly 
overthrew, both the institutions of Lykurgus and the power 
ofSparta. Buttaking the condition ot that city as it stood 
in the time of Agis IIT. (say about 250 3.c.), we know that 
its citizens had become few in number, the bulk of them 
miserably poor, and all the Jand in a small number of 
hands. The old discipline and the public mess (as far as 
the rich were concerned) had degenerated into mere forms 
—a numerous body of strangers or non-citizens (the old 
xenélasy, or prohibition of resident strangers, being long 
discontinued) were domiciled in the town, forming a power- 
ful moneyed interest; and lastly, the dignity and ascen- 
dency of the state amongst its neighbours were 


SaTiee oF altogether ruined. It was insupportable to a 
citizens = young enthusiast like king Agis, as well as to 
dation of many ardent spirits among his contemporaries, 
pparte in to contrast this degradation with the previous 
6 reign : . ° 

of Agis. | glories of their country; nor did they see any 
His ardent other way of reconstructing the old Sparta ex- 
wish to f ope , 

restore the cept by again admitting the disfranchised poor 
dignity of citizens, redividing the lands, cancelling alldebts, 


and restoring the public mess and military train- 


of the Spartans in respect to mar- 
riage were in many other points 80 
different from ours, that we are 
bardly authorised to reject the 
literal statement (History of the 
Dorians, iii, 10, )—which indeed 


is both illustrated and rendered 
credible by the permission granted 
in the laws of 8ol6n to an énlxAnpoe 
who had been claimed in marriage 
by a relative in his old age—&y 6 
wpatdy nat xdpros ysyorws xara thp 
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ing in all their strictness. Agis endeavoured to carry 
through these subversive measures, (such as no demagogue 
in the extreme democracy of Athens would ever have ven- 
tured to glance at,) with the consent of the senate and 
public assembly, and the acquiescence of the rich. His sin- 
cerity is attested by the fact, that his own property, and 
that of his female relatives, among the largest in the state, 
was cast as the first sacrifice into the common stock. But 
he became the dupe of unprincipled coadjutors, and 
rished in the unavailing on to realise his scheme 
y persuasion. His successor Kleomenés afterwards ac- 
complished by violence a change substantially similar, 
though the intervention of foreign arms speedily overthrew 
both himself and his institutions. 

Now it was under the state of public feeling which 
gave birth to these projects of Agis and Kleo- 4,,:,:46 
menésat Sparta, that the historic fancy, unknown fancy of 
to Aristotle and his predecessors, first gained {Y}U™S"t 
ground, of the absolute equality of property as partitioner 
a primitive institution of Lykurgus. How much 67 ands, 
such a belief would favour the schemes of inno- of this 
vation is too obvious to require notice; and feeling. 
without supposing any deliberate imposture, we cannot be 
astonished that the predispositions of enthusiastic patriots 
interpreted according to their own partialities an old un- 
recorded legislation from which they were separated by 
more than five centuries. The Lykurgean disciplinetended 
forcibly to suggest to men’s minds the idea of equality 
among the citizens,—that is, the negation of all inequality 
not founded on some personal attribute—inasmuch as it 
assimilated the habits, enjoyments and capacities of the 
rich to those of the poor; and the equality thus existing in 
idea and tendency, which seemed to proclaim the wish of 
the founder, was strained by the later reformers into a 
positive institution which he had at first realised, but from 
which his degenerate followers had receded. It was thus 
that the fancies, longings, and indirect suggestions of the 
present assumed the character of recollections out of the 
early, obscure, and extinct historical past. Perhaps the 


vopov abthe wy Sovatéc x mAnatdtety statements respecting the lots of 
bxb tay yyrota tod dvbpd¢ dxulse- land at Sparta, several are unsup- 
o§a: (Plutarch, Solén, c. 20). ported and some fucorrect, 

‘ Lmay observe, that of O. Miillor’s 
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philosopher Spheerus of Borysthenés (friend and companion 
of Kleomenés,! disciple of Zeno the Stoic and author of 
works now lost both on Lykurgus and Sokratés and on the 
constitution of Sparta) may have been one of those who 
gave currency to such an hypothesis. And we shall readily 
believe, that if advanced, it would find easy and sincere 
credence, when we recollect how many similar delusions 
have obtained vogue in modern times far more favourable 
to historical accuracy—how much false colouring has been 
attached by the political feeling of recent days to matters 
of ancient history, such as the Saxon Witenagemote, the 
Great Charter, the rise and growth of the English House 
of Commons, or even the Poor Law of Elizabeth. 

When we read the division of lands really proposed 
Partition by king Agis, it is found to be a very close copy 
proposed of the original division ascribed to Lykurgus. 
by Agis. He parcels the lands bounded by the four limits 
of Pelléné, Sellasia, Malea, and Taygetus, into 4500 lots, 
one to every Spartan; and the lands beyond these limits 
into 15,000 lots, one to each Periwkus; and he proposes 
to constitute in Sparta fifteen Pheiditia or public mess- 
tables, some including 400 individuals, others 200,—thus 
providing a place for each of his 4500 Spartans. With 
respect to the division originally ascribed to Lykurgus, 
different accounts were given. Some considered it to have 
set out 9000 lots for the district of Sparta, and 30,000 for 


1 Plutarch, Kleomenés, cap. 2—11, 
with the note of Schidmann, p. 175; 
also Lycurg. oap. 8; Athens. iv. 

‘ 


nophon, Ephorus, Kallisthenés, 
can compare the Kretan polity to 
the old Lacedsmmonian, the main 


p. 141, 

Phylarchus also described the 
proceedings of Kleomenés, seem- 
ingly with favour (Athena. ib.); 
compare Plutarch, Agis, c. 9. 

Polybius believed that Lykurgus 
had introduced equality of landed 
possession both in the district of 
Sparta and throughout Laconia: 
his opinion is probably borrowed 
from these same authors, of the 
third century before the Christian 
era. For he expresses his great 
surprise how the best-informed 
ancient authors (ol Aoyiwrator twy 
dpyatwy cuyypxpéwy), Plato, Xe- 


features of the two being (ss he 
says) so different—equality of 
property at Sparta, great in- 
equality of property in Kréte, 
among other differences (Polyb. 
vi. 45—48). 

This remark of Polybius exhibits 
the difference of opinion of the 
earlier writers, aa compared with 
those during the third century 
before the Christian mwra. The 
former compared Spartan and Kre- 
tan institutions, because they did _ 
mot conceive equality of landed © 
property as a feature in old Sparta, 
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the rest of Laconia;! others affirmed that 6000 lots had 
been given by Lykurgus, and 3000 added afterwards by 
king Polydorus; a third tale was, that Lykurgus had assign- 
ed 4500 lots, and king Polydorus as many more. This 
a scheme is much the same as what was really proposed 
y Agis. 

n the preceding argument respecting the 

of land ascribed to Lykurgus, I have taken that 


redivision 
Opinion 


measure as it is described by Plutarch. But 
there has been a tendency, in some able modern 
writers, while admitting the general fact of such 
redivision, toreject the account given by Plutarch 
in some of its main circumstances, That, for 
instance, which isthe capital featurein Plutarch’s 
narrative, and which gives soul and meaning to 
his picture of the lawgiver—the equality of parti- 


that Ly- 
kurgus 
proposed 
some Agrae 
rian inter- 
ference, 
but not an 
entire re- 
partition, 
gratuitous 
and im- 
probable, 


tion—1is nowrejected by many as incorrect, and it 
is supposed that Lykurgus made some new agrarian regula- 
tions tending towards a general equality of landed property, 
but not an entirely new partition; that he may have resumed 
from the wealthy men lands which they hadunjustly taken 
from the conquered Achwans, and thus provided allotments 
both for the poorer citizens and for the subject Laconians. 
Such is the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, who at the same time 
admits that the exact proportion of the Lykurgean dis- 


tribution can hardly be ascertained.? 


1 Respecting Spherus, see Plu- 
tarch, Lycurg. co. 8; Kleomen. oc, 
2; Athene. iv. p. 141; Diogen. 
Laért. vii. sect. 137. 

2 Hist. of Greece, ch. viii. vol. i. 
p. 344—347. 

C. F. Hermann, on the contrary, 
considers the equal partition of 
Laconia into lots indivisible and 
inalienable as “an essential con- 
dition” (eine wesentliche Be- 
dingung) of the whole Lykurgean 
system (Lehrbuch der Griechischen 
Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 28). 

Tittmann (Griechische Staats- 
verfassungen, p. 588—596) states 
and seems to admit the equal 
partition as a fact, without any 
commentary. 


VOL. II. 


Wachsmuth (Hellonisch. Alter- 
thumskunde, v. 4. 42. p. 217) sup- 
poses “that the best land was 
already parcelled, before the time 
of Lykurgus, into lots of equal 
magnitude, corresponding to the 
number of Spartans, which number 
afterwards increased to nine thou- 
sand.” For this assertion I know 
no evidence ; it departs from Plu- 
tarch, without substituting any- 
thing better authenticated or more 
plausible. Wachsmuth notices the 
partition of Laconia among the 
Perieki in 80,000 equal lots, 
without any comment, and seem- 
ingly as if there were no doubt of 
it (p. 218). 

Manso also supposes that there 


2D 
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I cannot but take a different view of the statement 
made by Plutarch. The moment that we depart from that 
rule of equality, which stands so prominently marked in 
his biography of Lykurgus, we step into a boundless field 
of possibility, in which there is nothing to determine us to 
one point more than to another. The surmise started by 
Dr. Thirlwall, of lands unjustly taken from the conquered 
Achewans by wealthy Spartan proprietors, is altogether 
gratuitous; and granting it to be correct, we have still to 
explain how it happened that this correction of a partial 
injustice came to be transformed into the comprehensive 
and systematic measure which Plutarch describes; and to 
explain, farther, from whence it arose that none of the 
authors earlier than Plutarch take any notice of Lykurgus 
as an agrarian equalizer. These two difficulties will still 
remain, even if we overlook the gratuitous nature of Dr. 
Thirlwall’s supposition, or of any other supposition which 
can be proposed respecting the real Lykurgean measure 


which 


lutarch is affirmed to have misrepresented. 


It appears to me that these difficulties are best obvia- 


The state- 
ment of 
Plutarch 

is best 
explained 
by suppo- 
sing it a 
fiction of 
the time of 
Agis. 


had once been an equal division 
of land prior to Lykurgus—that it 
had degenerated into abuse—and 
that Lykurgus corrected it, re- 
storing, not absolute equality, but 
something near to equality (Manso, 
Sparta, vol. i. p. 110-121). This 
is the same gratuitous supposition 
as that of Wachsmuth. 

O. Miller admits the division as 
stated by Plutarch, though he says 
that the whole number of 9000 lots 
cannot have been set out before 
the Messenian.war,; and he adheres 
to the idea of equality as contained 
in Plutarch; but he says that the 
equality consisted in “equal 


ted by adopting a different canon of historical 
interpretation. We cannot accept as real the 
Lykurgean land division described in the life of 
the lawgiver; but treating this account as a 
fiction, two modes of proceeding are open to us. 
We may either consider the fiction, as it now 
stands, to be the exaggeration and distortion of 
some small fact, and then try to guess, without 


estimate of average produce,”—not 
in equal acreable dimensions. He 
goes so far as to tell us that “the 
lots of the Spartans, which sup- 
ported twice as many men as the 
lots of the Periwki, must upon the 
whole have been twice as extensive 
(4. e«. in the aggregate): each lot 
must therefore have been seven 
times greater” (compare History 
of the Dorians. ili. 8, 6; iii. 10, 9). 
He also supposes that “similar 
partitions of land had been made 
from the time of the first occupation 
of Laconia by the Dorians.”. Who- 
ever compares his various positions 
with the evidence brought to sup~- 
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any assistance, what the small fact was; or we may regard 
it as fiction from first to last, the expression of some large 
idea and sentiment so powerful in its action on men’s minds 
at a given time, as to induce them to make a place for it 
among the realities of the past. Now the latter supposition, 
applied to the times of Agis ITI., best meets the case before 
us. The eighth chapter of the life of Lykurgus by Plutarch, 
in recounting the partition of land, describes the dream of 
king Agis, whose mind is full of two sentiments—grief and 
shame for the actual condition of his country—together 
with reverence for its past glories, as well as for the law- 
giver from whose institutions those glories had emanated. 
Absorbed with this double feeling, the reveries of Agis go 
back to the old ante-Lykurgean Sparta as it stood more 
than five centuries before. He sees in the spirit the same 
mischiefs and disorders as those which afflict his wakin 

eye—gross inequalities of property, with a few insolent an 

luxurious rich, a crowd of mutinous and suffering poor, and 
nothing but fierce antipathy reigning between the two. 
Into the midst of this froward, lawless, and distempered 
community steps the venerable missionary from Delphi,— 
breathes into men’s minds new impulses, and an impatience 
to shake off the old social and political Adam—and per- 
suades the rich, voluntarily abnegating their temporal 
advantages, to welcome with satisfaction a new system 
wherein no distinction shall be recognised, except that of 
good or evildesert.1 Having thusregenerated the national 
mind, he parcels out the territory of Laconia into equal 
lots, leaving no superiority to any one. Fraternal harmony 
becomes the reigning sentiment, while the coming harvests 
present the gratifying spectacle of a paternal inheritance 
recently distributed, with the brotherhood contented, modest 


port them, will find a painfal , Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 8. cuvé- 


@isproportion between the basis 
and the superstructure. 

The views of Schimann, so far 
es I oollect from expressions 
somewhat vague, seem to coincide 
with those of Dr. Thirlwall. He 
admits however that the alleged 
Lykurgean equalisation is at 
variance with the representations 
of Plato (Schémann, Antiq. Jur. 
Pub. iv. 1, 7, note 4, p, 116). 


revoe thy yWpay Anacay ele péoov 
Qéveas, “@& apyys dvaddoredar, xal 
Chy pet’ addnhwv navies, duareic 
xal looxdprpous totic Blotc yevoudvouc, 
vo bt nowretoy dpety petidveac: we - 
Grrne étépp xpd Exepov odx obo7s 
Biamopae, 008’ dviadtytoc, nj Fony 
alaypwy Poyos Opler xal zaday enar- 
voc. ‘Endywy 88 tp hoy td Epyov, 
Bidvetps, do. 
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and docile. Such is the picture with which “mischievous 
Oneirus” cheats the fancy of the patriotic Agis, whispering 
the treacherous message that the gods have promised him 
success in a similar attempt, and thus seducing him into 
that fatal revolutionary course, which is destined to bring 
himself, his wife and his aged mother to the dungeon and 
the hangman’s rope.! 

That the golden dream just described was dreamt by 
some Spartan patriots is certain, because it stands recorded 
in Plutarch; that it was not dreamt by the authors of cen- 
turies precne Agis, I have already endeavoured to show; 
that the earnest feelings, of sickness of the present and 
yearning for a better future under the colours of a restored 
past, which filled the soul of this king and his brother 
reformers—combined with the levelling tendency between 
rich and poor which really was inherent in the Lykurgean 
discipline—were amply sufficient to beget such a dream 
and to procure for it a place among the great deeds of the 
old lawgiver, so much venerated and so little known,—this 
too I hold to be unquestionable. Had there been any 
evidence that Lykurgus had interfered with private pro- 
perty, to the limited extent which Dr. Thirlwall and other 
able critics imagine—that he had resumed certain lands 
unjustly taken by the rich from the Acheans—I should 
have been glad to record it; but finding no such evidence, 
I cannot think it necessary to presume the fact simply in 
order to account for the story in Plutarch.? 


1 Plutarch. Agis, c. 1920. 

2 I read with much satisfaction 
in M, Kopatadt’s Dissertation, that 
the general conclusion which I 
have endeavoured to establish re- 
specting the alleged Lykurgean 
redivision of property, appears to 
him successfully proved. (Dissert. 
De Rerum Laconic. Oonst. sect. 
13, p. 188,) 

He supposes, with perfect trath, 
that at thetime when the first edition 
of these volumes was published, 
I was ignorant of the fact that 
Lachmann and Kortiim had both 
called in question the reality of 
the Lykurgean redivision. In re- 
gard to Professor Korttim, the fact 


was first brought to my knowledge 
by his notice of these two volumes 
in the Heidelberger Jahrbticher, 
1846, No. 41. p. 649. 

Since the first edition I have 
read the treatise of Lachmann 
(Die Spartanische Staatsverfassung 
in ihrer Entwickelung und ihrem ~ 
Verfalle, sect. 10. p. 170) wherein 
the redivision ascribed to Lykur- 
gus is canvassed. He too attri- 
butes the origin of the tale as a 
portion of history, to the social 
and political feelings current in 
the days of Agis IIT. and Kleo- 
menés III, He notices also that 
it is in contradiction with Plato 
and Isokratés. But a large pro- 
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The various items in that story all together, 
and must be understood as forming parts of the same 
comprehensive fact, or comprehensive fancy. The fixed 
total of 9000 Spartan, and 30,000 Laconian lots,‘ the 
equality between them, and the rent accruing from each, 
represented by a given quantity of moist and dry produce, 
—all these particulars are alike true or alike uncertified. 
Upon the various numbers here given, many authors have 
raised calculations as to the population and produce of 
Laconia, which appear to me destitute of any trustworthy 
foundation. ‘Those who accept the history, 
that Lykurgus constituted the above-mentioned 
numbers both of citizens and of lots of land, 
and that he contemplated the maintenance of 
both numbers in unchangeable proportion—are 
perplexed to assign the means whereby this 
adjustment was kept undisturbed. Nor are they 
much assisted in the solution of this embarras- 
sing problem by the statement of Plutarch, who 
tells us that the number remained fixed of itself, 
and that the succession ran on from father to son without 
either consolidation or multiplication of parcels, down to 
the period when foreign wealth flowed into Sparta, as a 
consequence of the successful conclusion of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Shortly after that period (he tells us) a 


Acknow- 
ledged dif. 
ficulty of 
under- 
standing 
by what 
méans the 
fixed 
number anid 
integrity 
of the lots 
were main- 
tained. 


portion of the arguments which 
he brings to disprove it, are con- 
nected with ideas of his own re- 
specting the social and political 
constitution of Sparta, which I 
think either untrue or uncertified. 
Moreover he believes in the in- 
slienability as well as the in- 
divisibility of the separate lots of 
land—which 1 believe to be just 
a3 littlo correct as their supposed 
equality. . 
Kopstadt (p. 189) thinks that I 
have gone too far in rejecting 
every middle opinion. He thinks 
that Lykurgus must have done 
something, though much less than 
what is affirmed, tending to realise 
equality of individual property. 
-I suall not say that this is im- 
possible. If we had ampler evi- 


dence, perhaps such facts might 
appear, But as the evidence stands 
now, there is nothing whatever to 
show it. Nor are we entitled (in 
my judgement) to presume that it 
was 80, in the absence of evidence, 
simply in order to make out that 
the Lykurgean mythe is only an 
exaggeration, and not entire fiction. 

! Aristotle (Polit. 11. 6, 11) re- 
marks that the territory of the 
Bpartanswould maintain 1500 horse- 
men and 20,000 hoplites, while 
the number of citizens was in 
point of fact less than 1000 Dr, 
Thirlwall seems to prefer the 
reading of Géttling—3000 instead 
of 80,000; but the latter seems 
better supported by MSS., and 
most suitable. 
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citizen named Taser ii ee ae vee an 
,, malignant man, who, having had a quarrel wit 
ftorpatout Bis son, and wishing to Suet “hitn fron ihe. 
the ephor succession, introduced and obtained sanction 
. ‘ toa new Rhetra, whereby power was granted 
to every father of a family either to make over during 
life, or to bequeathe after death, his house and his estate 
to any one whom he chose.! But itis plain that this story 
whatever be the truth about the family quarrel of 
pitadeus) does not help us out of the difficulty. From 
the time of Lykurgus to that of this disinheriting ephor, 
more than four centuries must be reckoned: now had there 
been real causes at work sufficient to maintain inviolate 
the identical number of lots and families during this long 
period, we see no reason why his new law, simply permissive 
and nothing more, should have overthrown it. e are not 
told by Plutarch what was the law of succession prior to 
Epitadeus. Ifthe whole estate went by law to one son in 
the family, what became of the other sons, to whom in- 
dustrious acquisition in any shape was repulsive as well as 
interdicted? If, on the other hand, the estate was divided 
between the sons equally (as it was by the law of succes- 
sion at Athens), how can we defend the maintenance of an 
unchanged aggregate number of parcels? 

Dr. Thirlwall, after having admitted a modified inter- 
ference with private property by Lykurgus, so as to exact 
from the wealthy a certain sacrifice in order to create lots 
for the poor, and to bring about something approaching 
to equi-producing lots for all, observes:—“ The average 
amount of the rent (paid by the cultivating Helots from 
each lot) seems to have been no more than was required 
for the frugal maintenance of a family with six persons. 
The right of transfer was as strictly confined as that of 
enjoyment: the patrimony was indivisible, inalienable, and 
descended to the eldest son; in default of a male heir, to 
the eldest daughter. The object seems to have been, after 
the number of the allotments became fixed, that each 
should be constantly represented by one head of a house- 
hold. But the nature of the means employed for this end 
is one of the most obscure points of the Spartan system 
ea wea In the better times of the commonwealth, this 
seems to have been principally effected by adoptions and 


4 Plutarch, Agis, c. 5, 
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marriages with heiresses, which provided for the marriages 
of younger sons in families too numerous to be supported 
on their own hereditary property. It was then probably 
seldom necessary for the state to interfere, in order to 
direct the childless owner of an estate, or the father of a 
rich heiress, to a proper choice. But as all adoption 
required the sanction of the kings, and they had also the 
disposal of the hand of orphan heiresses, there can be little 
doubt that the magistrate had the power of interposing on 
such occasions, even in opposition to the wishes of individ- 
uals, to relieve poverty and check the accumulation of 
wealth.” (Hist. Gr. ch. 8. vol. i. p. 367. 

I cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirlwall here 
takes of the state of property, or the arrange- 1, .ae0a 
ments respecting its transmission, in ancient property 
Sparta. Neither the equal modesty of possession \*8 \uny* 
which he supposes, nor the precautions for divided at 
perpetuating it, can be shown to have ever prt: 
existed among the pupils of Lykurgus. Our earliest 
information mtimates the existence of rich men at Sparta: 
the story of king Aristo and Agétus, in Herodotus, exhibits 
to us the latter as a man who cannot be supposed to have 
had only just “enough to maintain six persons frugally”— 
while his beautiful wife, whom Aristo coveted and en- 
trapped from him, is expressly described as the daughter 
of opulent parents. Sperthiés and Bulis the Talthybiads 
are ae nated as belonging to a distinguished race, and 
among the wealthiest men inSparta.t| Demaratus was the 
only king of Sparta, in the days of Herodotus, who had 
ever gained a chariot victory in the Olympic games; but 
we know by the case of Lichas during the Peloponnesian 
war, Evagoras, and others, that private Spartans were 
equally successful;? and for one Spartan who won the prize, 
there must of course have been many who bred their horses 
and started their chariots unsuccessfully. It need hardly. 
be remarked that chariot-competition at Olympia was one 
of the most significant evidences of a wealthy house: nor 
were there wanting Spartans who kept horses and dogs 
without any exclusive view to the games. We know from 
Xenophon, that at the time of the battle of Leuktra, “the 
very rich Spartans” provided the horses to be mounted for 


* Herod. vi. 61. ofa avOpmawv ts $$ * Herod. vi. 70—198; Thucyd 
6)Blwy Guyatépa, &o.; vil. 134. v. 60. 
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the state-cavalry.1 These and other proofs, of the existence 
of rich men at Sparta, are inconsistent with the idea of a 
body of citizens each possessing what was about enough 
for the frugal maintenance of six persons and no more. 
As we do not find that such was in practice the state 
of property in the Spartan community, so neither can we 
discover that the lawgiver ever tried either to make or to 
keep it so. What he did was to impose a rigorous public 
nor were discipline, with simple clothing and fare, in- 
there any — cumbent alike upon the rich and the poor (this 
tended to was his special present to Greece, according to 
equalise it. hucydidés,? and his great point of contact with 
democracy, according to Aristotle); but he took no pains 
either to restrain the enrichment of the former, or to 
revent the impoverishment of the latter. He meddled 
ttle with the distribution of property, and such neglect 
is one of the capital deficiencies for which Aristotle cen- 
sures him, That philosopher tells us, indeed, that the 
Spartan law had made it dishonourable (he does not say, 
pono. forbidden) to buy or sell landed property, 
utthat there was the fullest liberty both of donationand be- 
gue and the same results (he justly observes) ensued from 
epractice tolerated as would have ensued from the practice 
discountenanced—since it was easy to disguise a real sale 
under an ostensible donation. He notices pointedly the 
tendency of property at Sparta to concentrate itself in 
fewer hands, unopposed by any legal hindrances: the fathers 
married their daughters to whomsoever they chose, and 
gave dowries according to their own discretion, generally 
very large: the rich families moreover intermarried among 
Opinions of one another habitually and without restriction. 
Aristotle. Now all these are indicated by Aristotle as cases 
in which the law might have interfered, and ought to have 
interfered, but did not—for the great purpose of dis- 
seminating the benefits oflanded property as muchas possible 
among the mass of the citizens. Again, he tells us that the 
law encouraged the multiplication of progeny, and granted 
exemptions to such citizens as had three or four children 
—but took no thought how the numerous families of poorer 
citizens were to live, or to maintain their qualification at 


' Xonoph. Hellen, vi. 4, 11; Ke- Polit. ii. 2, 6. 
noph. de Rep. Lac, v. 8; Molpis 2 Thucyd. i. 6; Aristot. Polit. iv. 
ap. Athens. iv. p. 141; Aristot. 7, 4, 5; viii. 1, 8 
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the public tables, most of the lands of the state being in 
the hands of the rich.! His notice, and condemnation of 
that law, which made the franchise of the Spartan citizen 
ce Sere upon his continuing to furnish his quota to the 
public table—-havebeen already adverted to; as well as the 
potent love of money? which he notes in the Spartan char- 
acter, and which must have tended continually to keep 
together the richer families among themselves: while 
amongst a community where industry was unknown, no 


poor citizen could ever become rich. 
If we duly weigh these evidences, we shall see that 


equality of possessions neither existed in fact, 
nor ever entered into the scheme and tendencies 


of the lawgiver at Sparta. 
which Dr. Thirlwall3 


as drawn of a body of 
citizens each possessing a lot of land about ade- 
quate to the frugal maintenance of six persons 


Erroneous 
supposi- 
tions with 
regard to 
the Spartan 
law and 
practice of 
succession, 


And the picture 


—of adoptions and marriages of heiresses arranged with a 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii, 6, 10—18; v. 
y 1. 

* The panegyrist Xenophon ack- 
nowledges much the same respect- 
ing the Sparta which he witnes- 
eel; but he maintains that it had 
beon better in former times (Re- 
pub, Lac. c. 14). 

*The view of Dr. Thirlwall 
agrees in the main with that of 
Mnnso and QO. Miller (Manso, 
Sparte. vol. i. p. 118—128 ; and vol. 
ii. Beilage, 9, p. 129; and Miiller, 
History of the Dorians, vol. ii. B. 
iii. c. 10. sect. 2, 8). 

Both these authors maintain the 
proposition stated by Plutarch 
(Agis, c. 5, in his reference to the 
ephor Epitadeus, and the new law 
carried by that ephor), that the 
number of Spartan lots, nearly 
equal and rigorously indivisible, 
rcmained with little or no change 
from the time of the original di- 
vision down to the return of Ly- 
sander after his victorious close 
of the Peloponnesian war. Both 
acknowledge that they cannot un- 
derstand by what regulations this 


C 


long unalterability, so improbable 
in itself, wos maintained: but 
both affirm the fact positively. 

The period will be more than 
400 years, if the original division 
be referred to Lykurgus: more 
than £00 years, if the 9000 lots are 
understood to date from the Mes- 
senian war. 

If this allezed fact be really a 
fact, it is something almost with- 
out a parallel in the history of 
mankind: and before we consent 
to believe it, we ought at least 
to be satisfied that there is con- 
siderable show of positive evidence 
in its favour, and not much against 
it. But on examining Manso and 
Miiller, it will be seen that not 
Only is there very slender evidence 
in its favour—there is a decided 
balance of evidence against it. 

The evidence produced to prove 
the indivisibility of the Spartan 
lot is a passage of Herakleidés 
Ponticus, c. 2 (ad calc. Cragii, p. 
504), nwreity St Hv Azxadatpovlore 
aisypov vevoprotai—ct72 apy2iz¢ pole 
pts dvavépeotar (or vevep7ouzt) cusey 
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deliberate view of providing for the younger children of 
numerous families—of interference on the part of the kings 


teott, Tho first portion of this 
assertion is confirmed by, and pro- 
bably borrowed from, Aristotle, 
who says the same thing nearly 
in the same words: the second 
portion of the sentence ought, ac- 
cording to all reasonable rules of 
construction, to be understood 
with reference to the first part; 
that is, to the sale of the original 
lot. “To sell land is held dis- 
graceful among the Lacedemo- 
nians, nor is it permitted to sever 
off any portion of the original lot,” 
i, e. for sale. Herakleidés is not 
here speaking of the law of suc- 
cession to property at Lacedsemon, 
nor can we infer from his words 
that the whole lot was transmitted 
entire to one son. No evidence 
except this very irrelevant sen- 
tence is produced by Miiller and 
Mauso to justify their positive 
assertion, that the Spartan lot of 
land was indivisible in respect to 
inheritance. 

Having thus determined the in- 
divisible transmission of lots to 
one son of a family, Manso and 
Miller presume, without any 
proof, that that son must be the 
eldest: and Miller preceeds to 
state something equally unsup- 
ported by proof:—“The oxtent of 
his rights, however, was perhaps 
no farther than that he was con- 
sidered master of the house and 
property; while the other members 
of the family had an equal right 
to the enjoyment of it.... Tho 
inaster of the family was therefore 
obliged to contribute for all these 
to the syssitia, without which con- 
tribution no one was admitted,”— 
pp. 199, 200, 

All this is completely gratui- 
tous, and will be found to produce 
as many difficulties in one way as 


it removes in another, 

The next law as to the trans- 
mission of property which Manso 
states to have prevailed, is, that 
all daughters were to marry with- 
out receiving any dowry—the case 
of a sole daughter is here excepted. 
For this proposition he cites Piu- 
tarch, Apophtheg. Laconic. p. 297; 
Justin. iii. 8; Milian. V. H. vi. 6. 
These authors do certainly affirm 
that there was such a regulation, 
and both Plutarch and Justin as- 
sign reasons for it, real or sup- 
posed. ‘“Lykurgus being: asked 
why he directed that maidens 
should be married without dowry, 
answered,—In order that maidens 
of poor families might not remain 
unmarried, and that character aud 
virtue might be exclusively attend- 
ed to in the choice of a wife.” 
The same general reason is given 
by Justin. Now the reason here 
givon for the prohibition of dowry, 
goes indirectly to prove that there 
existed no such law of general 
succession as that which had been 
before stated, viz. the sacred in- 
divisibility of the primitive lot, 
For had this latter been recog- 
nised, the reason would have been 
obvious why daughters could re- 
ceive no dowry: the father’s whole 
landed property (and s Spartan 
could have little of any other pro- 
perty, since he never acquired 
anything by industry) was under 
the strictest entail to his eldest 
son. Plutarch and Justin, there- 
fore, while in their statement as 
to the matter of fact they warrant 
Manso in affirming the prohibition 
of dowry (about this matter offact, 
more presently), do by the reason 
whichthey give, discountenance his 
former suppositionas to the indivi- 
sibility of the primitive family lots. 
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to ensure this object—of a fixed number of lots of land, 
each represented by one head of a household—this picture 


Thirdly, Manso understands 
Aristotle (Polit. il. 6.11), by the 
ase of the adverb viv, to affirm 
something respecting his own time 
specially, and to imply at the 
same time that the ancient custom 
had been the reverse. I cannot 
think that the adverb, as Aristotle 
uses it in that passage, beara out 
such a construction: viv &¢ there 
does not signify present time as 
opposed to past, but the antithesis 
between the actual custom and 
that which Aristotle pronounces 
to be expedient. Aristotle gives 
no indication of being aware that 
any material change had taken 
place in the laws of succession at 
Sparta; this is one circumatance, 
for which both Manso and Miiller, 
who both believe in the extraordi- 
nary revolution caused by the 
permissive law of the ephor Epi- 
tadeus, censure him, 

Three other positions are laid 
down by Mango about the laws of 
property at Sparta. 1. Aman might 
give away or bequeathe his land 
to whomsoever he pleased. 2. But 
none except childless persons 
could do this. 8. They could only 
give or bequeathe it to citizens 
who had no land of their own. 
Of these three regulations, the 
first is distinctly affirmed by Aris- 
totle, and may be relied upon: 
the second is a restriction not 
noticed by Aristotle, and supported 
by no proof except that which 
arises out of the story of the 
ephor Epitadeus, who is said to 
have been unable to disinberit his 
son without causing a new law 
to be passed: the thirds is a pure 
fancy. 

So much for the positive evi- 
dence, on the faith of which Manso 
and Miller affirm the startling 


fact, that the lots of land in 
Sparta remained distinct, {ndivi- 
sible, and unchanged in number, 
down to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. I venture to say that 
such positive evidence is far too 
weak to sustain an affirmation in 
itself so improbable, even if there 
were no evidence on the other side 
for contradiction. But in this 
case thereis powerful contradictory 
evidence, 

First, the assertions of these 
authors are distinctly in the teeth 
of Aristotle, whose authority they 
try to invalidate by saying that 
he spoke altogethor with reference 
to his own time at Sparta, and 
that he misconceived the primitive 
Lykurgean constitution. Now this 
might form a reasonable ground of 
presumption against the compe- 
tency of Aristotle, if the witnesses 
produced on the other side were 
older than he. But it so happens 
that every one of the witnesses 
produced by Manso and Miller 
are younger than Aristotle: Hera- 
kleidés Ponticus, Plutarch, Justin, 
Zilian, &c. Nor is it shown that 
these authors copied from any 
source earlier than Aristotle—for 
hig testimony cannot be contra- 
dicted by any inferences drawn 


from Herodotus, Thucydidés, 
Xenophon, Plato, Isokratés or 
Ephorus. None of these writers, 


anterior to or contemporary with 
Aristotle, countenance the fancy 
of equal, indivisible, perpetual 
lots, or prohibition of dowry. 
The fact is, that Aristotle is not 
only our best witness, but also 
our oldest witness, respecting the 
laws of property in the Spartan 
commonwealth. I could have wish- 
ed indeed that earlier testimonies 
had existed, andI admit that even 
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is one, of which the reality must not be sought on the banks 
of the Eurotas. The “better times of the commonwealth,” 


the most sagacious observer of 
840—-330 B.0. is liable to mistake 
when he spesks of one or two 
centuries before. But if Aristotle 
is to be discredited on the ground 
of late date, what are we to say 
to Plutarch? To insist on the in- 
tellectual eminence of Aristotle 
would be superfluous: and on this 
subject he is a witness the more 
valuable, as he had made careful, 
laborious and personal inquiries 
into the Grecian governments ge- 
nerally, and that of Sparta among 
them—the great point de mire for 
ancient speculative politicians. 
Now the statements of Aristotle 
distinctly exclude the idea of 
equal, indivisible, inalienable, 
perpetual lots,—and prohibition 
of dowry. He particularly notices 
the habit of giving very large 
dowries, and the constant tendency 
of the lotsa of land to become con- 
solidated in fewer and fewer hands. 
He tells us nothing upon the sub- 
ject which is not perfectly con- 
sistent, intelligible, and uncon- 
tradicted by any known statements 
belonging to his own or to earlier 
times. But the reason why men 
refuse to believe him, and either 
set aside or explain away his evi- 
dence, is that they sit down to 
study with their minds full of the 
division of landed properly as- 
cribed to Lykurgus by Plutarch. 
I willingly concede that on this 
occasion we have to choose be- 
tween Plutarch and Aristotle. We 
cannot reconcile them except by 
arbitrary suppositions, every one 
of which breaks up the simplicity, 
beauty and symmetry of Plutarch’s 
agrarian idea—and every one of 
which still leaves the perpetuity 
of the original lots unexplained. 
And I have no hesitation in pre- 


War: 


ferring the authority of Aristotle 
(which is in perfect consonance 
with what we indirectly gather 
from other authors, his contem- 
poraries and predecessors) as a 
better witness on every ground; 
rejecting the statement of Plutarch, 
and rejecting it altogether with 
all ita consequences. 

But the authority of Aristotle 
is not the only argument which 
may be urged to refute this sup- 
position, that the distinct Spartan 
lots remained unaltered in number 
down to the time of Lysander. For 
if the number of distinct lots re- 
mained undiminished, the.number 
of citizens cannot have greatly 
diminished. Now the conspiracy 
of Kinadén falls during the life of 
Lysander, within the first ten years 
after the close of the Peloponnesian 
and in the account which 
Xenophon gives ofthat conspiracy, 
the paucity of thenumberof citizens 
is brought out in the clearest and 
most emphatic manner. And this 
must be before the time when the 
new law of Epitadeus is said to 
have passed, at least before that 
law can have had room to produce 
any sensible effects, If then the 
ancient 9000 lots still remained all 
separate, without either consoli- 
dation or subdivision, how are we 
to account for the small number 
of citizens at the time of the con- 
spiracy of Kinad6én? 

This examination of the evidence 
(for the purpuse of which I have 
been compelled to prolong the 
present note) shows—l. That the 
hypothesis of indivisible, inalien- 
able lots, maintained for a long 
period in undiminished number 
at Sparta, is not only sustained by 
the very minimum of affirmative 
evidence, but is contradicted by | 
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to which he refers, may have existed in the glowing retro- 
spect of Agis, but are not acknowledged in the sober ap- 
preciation of Aristotle. That the citizens were far more 
numerous in early times, the philosopher tells us, and that 
the community had in his day greatly declined in power, 
we also know: in this sense the times of Sparta had doubt- 
less once been better. We may even concede that during 
the three centuries succeeding Lykurgus, when they were 
continually acquiring new territory, and when Aristotle 


very good negative. 2, That the 
hypothesis which represents dow- 
ries to daughters as being prohi- 
bited by law, is indeed affirmed by 
Plutarch, #lian and Justin, but is 
contradicted by the better authority 
of Aristotle. 

The recent edition of Heraklei- 
dés Ponticus, published by Schnei- 
dewin in 1847 since my first edi- 
tion, presents an amended text 
which completely bears out my 
interpretation. His text, derived 
from a fuller comparison of exist- 
ing MS8., as well as from better 
critical judgement (see hia Prolegg. 
o. ili, p. liv.), stands—ITIwietv 6 
yivAaxsSatpovlots alsypov vevonrotas. 
tHe G& apyalag potoze ob8s Eleotiy 
(p. 7) It is plain that all this 
passage relates to sale of land, 
and not to testation, or succession, 
or division, Thus much negatively 
is certain, and Schneidewin remarks 
jn his note (p. 53) that it contra- 
dicts Miller, Hermann, and S8cho- 
mann—adding, that the distinction 
drawn is, between land inherited 
from the original family lots, and 
land otherwise acquired, by dona- 
thon, bequest, &c. Sale of the for- 
mer was absolutely illegal: sale 
of the latter was discreditable, yet 
not absolutely illegal. Aristotle 
in the Politics (vii, 6, 10) takes no 
notice of any such distinction, 
between land inherited from the 
primitive lots, and land otherwise 
acquired. Nor was there perhaps 


any well-defined line of distinction, 
in a country of unwritten customs 
like Sparta, between what was 
simply disgraceful and what was 
positively illegal, Schneidowin in 
his note, however, assumes tho 
original equality of the lots as 
certain in itself, and as being the 
cause of the prohibition: neither 
of which appears to me true. 

I speak of this oonfused com- 
pilation still under the name of 
Herakleidés Ponticus, by which it 
is commonly known; though 
Schneidewin in the second chap- 
ter of his Prolegomena has shown 
sufficient reason for believing that 
there is no authority for connect- 
ing it with the name of Heraklei- 
dés. He tries to establish tho 
work as consisting of Excerpta 
from the lost treatise of Aristotlo’s 
wept Modttter@y: which is well made 
out with regard to some parts, 
but not enough to justify his in- 
ference as to the whole, The ar- 
tic'e, wherein Welcker vindicates 
the ascribing of the work to an 
Excerptor of Herakleidés, is un- 
satisfactory (Kleine Schriften, p. 
451). | 

Beyond this irrelevant passage 
of Herakleidés Ponticus, no farther 
evidence is produced by Miller 
and Manso to justify their positive 
assertion, that the Spartan lot of 
land was indivisible in respect to 
inheritance. 
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had been told that they had occasionally admitted new 
citizens, so that the aggregate number of citizens had once 
been 10,000—we may concede that in these previous cen- 
turies the distribution of land had been less unequal, so 
that the disproportion between the great size of the terri- 
tory and the smal] number of citizens was not so marked 
as it had become at the period which the philosopher per- 
sonally witnessed; for the causes tending to augmented 
inequality were constant and uninterrupted in their work- 
ing. But this admission will still leave us far removed from 
the sketch drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the 
Lykurgean Sparta as starting from a new agrarian scheme 
not far removed from equality of landed property—the 
citizens as spontaneously disposed to u hold this equality 
by giving to unprovided men the benefit of adoptions and 
heiress-marriages—and the magistrate as interfering to 
enforce this latter purpose, even in cases where the citizens 
were themselves unwilling. All our evidence exhibits to us 
both decided inequality of possessions and inclinations on 
the part of rich men the reverse of those which Dr. Thirl- 
wall indicates; nor will the powers of interference which 
he ascribes to the magistrate be found sustained by the 
chapter of Herodotus on which he seems to rest them. 


' Herod. vi. 57, in enumerating 
the privileges and perquisites of 
the kings—ixdtew 6% pobvoug tod<s 


Bacthyjas técade podva’ matpobyou ts 


napQévou népt, é¢ toy ixvdetar Eyetv, 
Fv ph mep 6 nathp adthy éyyunsy’ 
ral 68@yv Sypostdwy mépe xal Fv tre 
Oetdy ratda rorgecbar e029, Bactdnwv 
tvdytioy norésaGar. 

It seems curious that natpodvyos 
napQévog should mean a damsel 
who has no father (literally lucus 
anon lucendo); but I suppose that 
we must accept this upon the 
authority of Julius Pollux and Ti- 
meus. Proceeding on this inter- 
pretation, Valckenser gives the 
meaning of the passage very justly: 
“Orbee nuptias, necdum a patre 
desponsate, si plures sibi vindi- 
carent, fleretque 7 érxlxAnpoc, ut 
Athenis loquebantur, snidixoc, 
Bpartee lis ista dirimebatur a regi- 
bus solis.” 


Now the judicial function here 
described is something very dif- 
ferent from the language of Dr. 
Thirlwall, that “the kings had the 
disposal of the hand of orphan 
heiresses in cases where the father 
had not signified his will.” Such 
disposal would approach somewhat 
to that omnipotence which Aristo- 
phanés (Vesp. 585) makes old Phi- 
lokleon claim for the Athenian 
dikasts (an exaggeration well-cal- 
culated to serve the poot’s pur- 
pose of making the dikasts 
appear monsters of caprice and 
injustice), and would be analo- 
gous to the power which Eng- 
lish kings enjoyed three cen- 
turies ago as feudal guardians 
over wards. But the language of 
Herodotus is inconsistent with the 
idea that the kings chose a hus- 
band for the orphan heiress. She 
was claimed as of right by persons 
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To conceive correctly, then, the Lykurgean system, as 
far as obscurity and want of evidence will permit, it seems 
to me that there are two current misconceptions which it 
is essential to discard. One of these is, that the system 
included a repartition of landed property, upon principles 
of exact or approximative equality (distinct from that 
appropriation which belonged to the Dorian conquest and 
settlement), and provisions for perpetuating the number of 
distinct and equal lots. The other is, that it was first 
brought to bear when the Spartans were masters of all 
Laconia. The illusions created by the old legend—which 
depicts Laconia as all one country, and all conquered at 
one stroke—yet survive after the legend itself has been set 
aside as bad evidence: we cannot conceive Sparta as sub- 
sisting by itself without dominion over Laconia, nor 
Amykie, Pharis and Geronthre, as really and truly inde- 
pendent of Sparta. Yet, if these towns were independent 
in the time of Lykurgus, much more confidently may the 
same independence be affirmed of the portions of Laconia 
which lie lower than Amykle down the valley of the 
Eurotas, as well as of the eastern coast, which Herodotus 
expressly states to have been originally connected with 
Argos. 


tion was performed before the 
kings: probably enough there was 
some fee paid with it, But this 
affords no ground for presuming 


in certain degrees of relationship 
to her. Whether the law about 
ayytotex (affinity carrying legal 
rights) was the same as at Athens 


we cannot tell; but the question 
submitted for adjudication, at 
Sparta to the kings and at Athens 
to the dikasteries, was certainly 
the same, agreeably to the above 
note of Valckenaer—namely, to 
whom, among the various claimants 
for the marriage, the best legal 
title really belonged. It is indeed 
probable enough, that the two 
royal descendants of Héraklés 
might abuse their judicial function, 
as there are various instances 
known in which they take bribes; 
but they were not likely to abuse 
{¢ in favour of an unprovided 
youth. 

Next, as to adoption: Herodotus 
tells us that the ceremony of adop- 


that they had any hand in deter- 
mining whom the childless father 
was to adopt. According to the 
Attic law about adoption, there 
were conditions to be fulfilled, 
consents to be obtained, the ab- 
sence of disqualifying circumstan- 
ces verified, &c.; and some author- 
ity before which this was to be 
done was indispensable (see Meier 
and Bchémann, Attisch. Prozess, 
b. iii. ch. fi. p. €36). At Sparta 
such authority was vested by an- 
cient custom in the king; but we 
are not told, nor is it probable, 
“that he could interpose, in oppo-. 
sition to the wishes of individuals, 
to relieve poverty,” as Dr. Thirk 
wall supposes. 
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Discarding then these two suppositions, we have to 

"4 consider the Lykurgean system as brought to 
ykurgean Pie : ; ? 

system— bear uponSparta and its immediate circumjacent 
onginy district, apart from the rest of Laconia, and as 
opty to _-«s not meddling systematically with the partition 
Sparta— of property, whatever that may have been, which 
equal se. the Dorian conquerors established at their ori- 
verity of ginal settlement. Lykurgus does not try to 


Se nls make the poor rich, nor the rich poor; but he 
ity of imposes upon both the same pestle Soiner drill! 
property, = __the same habits of life, gentlemanlike idleness, 


and unlettered strength—the same fare, clothing, labours, 
privations, endurance, punishments, and subordination. It 
is a lesson instructive at least, however unsatisfactory, to 
Sea students—that with all this equality of dealing, 
e ends in creating a community in whom not merely the 
love of pre-eminence, but even the love of money, stands 
powerfully and specially developed.? 
How far the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended 
Original | we have no means of determining; but its limits 


era down the valley of the Eurotas were certainly 


land in narrow, inasmuch as it did not reach so far as 
Bparta Amykle. Nor can we tell what principles the 
unknown— 


probably Dorian conquerors may have followed in the 
not equal. original allotment of lands within the limits of 
that peculiar. Equal apportionment is not probable, 
because all the individuals of a conquering band are seldom 
regarded as possessing equal claims; but whatever the 
original apportionment may have been, it remained without 
any general or avowed disturbance until the days of Agis 
Th. and Kleomenés III. Here then we have the primitive 
Sparta, including Dorian warriors with their Helot subjects, 
but no Periwki. And it is upon these Spartans separately, 
erhaps after the period of aggravated disorder and law- 
essness noticed by Herodotus and Thucydidés, that the 
ainful but invigorating discipline above sketched must 
have been originally brought to bear. | 
The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the acquisition 
of additional lands and new Helots, and the formation 
of the order of Pericki, both of which were a consequence | 
of it—is to be considered as posterior to the introduction 


URadora SapaclpBpotoc, Simoni- 2 Aristotel. Polit. ii. 6, 9, 19, 23, 
dés, apud Plutarch. Agesilaus, 0.1. td qthatipov—td prdoypT ator. 
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of the Lykurgean system at al tang and as resulting part- 
ly from the increased force which that system | 
imparted. The career of conquest went on, be- conjuest of 
ginning from Téleklus, for nearly three centu- Leconia, 
ries—with some interruptions indeed, and in Of ths now 
the case of the Messenian war, with a despe- force im- 
rate and even precarious struggle—so that fro tyxcr- 
in the time of Thucydidés, and for some sean disci- 
time previously, the Spartans possessed two- °°” 
fifths of Peloponnesus. And this series of new acqui- 
sitions and victories disguised the really weak point of the 
Spartan system, by rendering it possible either to plant 
the poorer citizens as Perieki in a conquered township, 
or to supply them with lots of land, of which they could 
receive the produce without leaving the city—so that their 
numbers and their military strength were prevented from 
declining. It is even affirmed by Aristotle, that during 
these early times they augmented the number of their 
citizens by fresh admissions, which of course implies 
the acquisition of additional lotsofland.! But successful 
war (to use an expression substantially borrowed from 
the same philosopher) was necessary to their salva- 
tion: the establishment of their ascendency, and of their 
maximum of territory, was followed, after no very long 
interval, by symptoms of decline.2 It will hereafter 
be seen that at the period of the conspiracy of Kinadén 
(395 3.c.), the full citizens (called Homoioi or Peers) were 
considerably inferior in number to the Hypomeiones, or 
Spartans who could no longer furnish their qualification, 
and had become disfranchised. And the loss thus sustained 
was very imperfectly repaired by the admitted practice 
sometimes resorted to by rich men, of associating with their 
own children the children of poorer citizens, and paying 
the contribution of these latter to the public tables, so as 
to enable them to go through the prescribed course of 
education and discipline: whereby they became (under the 
title or sobriquet of Mothakes®) citizens, with a certain 
taint of inferiority, yet were sometimes appointed to honours 
able commands. 


1 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 12. vil 18, 15. 

2 Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 22. Totya- ? Plutarch, Kleomen. o. 8; Phy- 
pobv éowlovto nodepodvtec, anW- larch. ap. Athens. vi. p. 271. 
dovto 68 &pEaytec, do, Compare also The strangers called Tpdgipos, 
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Laconia, the state and territory of the Lacedemonians, 


was afirmed at the time of its 


eatest extension to have 


comprehended 100 citiesi—this after the conquest of 
Messenia, so that it would include all the southern portion 
of Peloponnesus, from Thyrea on the Argolic Gulf to the 
southern bank of the river Nedon in its course into the 


Tonian Sea. 


But Laconia, more strictl 


so called, was 


distinguished from Messenia, and was understood to desig- 


and the illegitimate sons of Spar- 
tans, whom Xenophon mentions 
with evlogy, as “having partaken 
in the honourable training of the 
city,” must probably have been 
introduced in this same way, by 
private support from the rich (Xe- 
noph. Hellen. v. 8, 9). The xené- 
lasy must have then becomé prac- 
tically much relaxed, if not ex- 
tinct. 

1 Strabo, viii. p. 862; Steph. Bysz. 
AtOera. 

Construing the word zdherc ex- 
tensively, so as to include town- 
ships small as well as consider- 
able, this estimate is probably in- 
ferior to the truth; since even du- 
ring the depressed times of modern 
Greece a fraction of the ancient 
Laconia (including in that term 
Messenia) exhibited much more 
than 100 bourgs. 

In reference merely to the ter- 
ritory called Maina, between Ca- 
lamata in the Messenian Gulf and 
Capo di Magna, the western part 
of the peninsula of Tenarus, 868 
8 curlous letter addressed to tho 
Duc de Nevers in 1618 (on occa- 
sion of a projected movement to 
liberate the Morea from the Turks, 
and to assure to him the sover- 
eignty of it, as descendant of the 
Palwologi) by s confidential agent 
whom he despatched thither—M. 
Chatesurenaud—who sends to him 
“une sorte de tableau statistique 
du Magne, ot sont énumérés 125 
bourgs ou villages renfermans 4913 
feux, et pouvans fournir 10,000 


combattans, dont 4000 armés, et 
6000 sans armes (between Calamata 
and Capo di Magna).” (Mémoires 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xv. 1842, p. 329. Mémoire de 
M, Berger de Xivrey.) 

This estimate is not far removed 
from that of Colonel Leake to- 
wards the beginning of the present 
century, who considers that there 
were then in Mani (the same ter- 
Titory) 180 towns and villages; and 
this too in a state of society ex- 
ceedingly disturbed and insecure 
—where private feuds and private 
towers (or pyrghi) for defence 
were universal, and in parts of 
which, Colonel Leake says, “I see 
men preparing the ground for cot- 
ton, with a dagger and pistols at 
their girdles, This, it seems, is 
the ordinary armour of the culti- 
vator when there is no particular 
suspicion of danger; the shepherd 
is almost always armed with a 
musket.” .... “The Maniotes 
reckon their population at 30,000, 
and their muskets at 10,000." (Leake, 
Travels in Morea, vol, i. ch. vil. 
pp. 243, 263-266.) 

Now under the dominion of Sparta 
all Laconia doubtless enjoyed com- 
plete internal security, so that 
the idea of the cultivator tilling 
his land in arms would be une 
heard of. Reasoning upon the basis 
of what has just been stated about 
the Maniote population and num- 
ber oftownships, 100 néder¢ for all 
Laconia is a very moderate com- 
putation. 


t 
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nate the portion of the above-mentioned territory which 
lay to the east of Mount Taygetus. _The conquest of 
Messenia by the Spartans we shall presently touch upon; 
but that of Laconia proper is very imperfectly narrated to 
us. Down to the reign of Téleklus, as has been before 
remarked, Amykle, Pharis and Geronthre were g,,juestot 
still Achean: in the reign of that prince they Amyxia, 
were first conquered, and the Achwans either §b#rs and 
expelled or subjugated. It cannot be doubted by king ’ 
that Amyklw had been previously a place of Téleklus. 
consequence: in point of heroic antiquity and memorials, 
this city, as well as Therapne, seems to have surpassed 
Sparta. And the war of the Spartans against it is repre- 
sented as a struggle of some moment—indeed in those 
times the capture of any walled city was tedious and diff- 
cult. Timomachus, an A‘geid from Thebes,: at the head 
of a body of his countrymen, is said to have rendered 
essential service to the Spartans in the conquest of the 
Achzans of Amykle; and the brave resistance of the latter 
was commemorated by a monument erected to Zeus Tro- 
peus at Sparta, which was still to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias.2 The Acheans of Pharis and Geronthre, 
alarmed by the fate of Amyklee, are said to have surrendered 
their towns with little or no resistance: after which the 
inhabitants of all the three cities, either wholly or in part, 
went into exile beyond sea, giving place to colonists from 
Sparta.’ From this time forward, according to Pausanias, 
Amykle continued as a village.4 But as the Amyklean 
hoplites constituted a valuable portion of the Spartan 
army, it must have been numbered among the cities of 
the Pericski as one of the hundred;® the distinction between 
a dependent city and a village not being very strictly drawn. 
The festival of the Hyacinthia, salebeated at the great 
temple of the Amyklzan Apollo, was among the most 
solemn and venerated in the Spartan calendar. 

It was in the time of Alkamenés the son of Téleklus 


1 Aristot, Aaxw.. Tlodvzela, ap. of Peloponnesus. (Note Oritice 
Schol. Pindar. Isth. vii. 18. ad Pindar, Pyth. v. 74. p. 479.) 

I agree with M. Boeckh, that 2 Pausan. ili. 2, 6; fli. 12, 7, 
Pindar himselfidentifies this march * Pausan. fii. 22, 6. 
of the Aigeids to Amykle with *Pausan, iii. 19, 5. 
the original Herakleid conquest ’Xenoph, Hellen. iv. 5, 11, 


2E2 
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that the Spartans com d Helus, a maritime town on 
Helus con. the left baa of the Eurotas, and reduced its 
quered by inhabitants to bondage—from whose name,? 
Alkamenés. acoording to various authors, the general title 
Helots, belonging to all the serfs of Laconia, was derived. 
But of the conquest of the other towns of Laconia—Gy- 
theium, Akrie, Therapne, &c.—or of the eastern landon the 
coast of the Argolic Gulf, including Brasie and Epidaurus 
Liméra, or the island of Kythéra, all which at one time 
belonged to the Argeian confederacy, we have no accounts. 

Scanty as our information is, it just enables us to make 
Progressive OUt & progressive increase of force and domin- 
increase of ion on the part of the Spartans, resulting from 
Sparta. = the organisation of Lykurgus. Of this progress — 
a farther manifestation is found, besides the conquest of 
the Achsans in the south by Téleklus and Alkamenés, in 
their successful opposition to the great power of Pheidén 
the Argeian, related in a previous chapter. We now ap- 
proach the long and arduous efforts by which they accom- 
Pe the subjugation of their brethren the Messenian 

orlans, 


1 Pausan. iif, 9,7; iii. 20,6. Strabo, bably have been given by sea; per- 
vili. p. 363. haps from Epidaurus Liméra, or 

If it be true (as Pausanias states) Prasie, when these towns formed 
that the Argeians aided Helus to part of the Argeian federation, 
resist, theiz assistance muat pro~ 
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CHAPTER VIL 
FIRST AND SECOND MESSENIARN WARS. 


Tuat there were two long contests between. the Lacedemo- 
nians and Messenians, and that, in both, the for- authorities 
mer were completely victorious,isafact sufficient- for a 
ly attested. dif we could trust the statements Movsonian 

in Pausanias—our chief andalmostentyauthority wt. 

on the subject—we should be in a situation to recount the 
history of both these wars in considerable detail. But un- — 
fortunately the incidents narrated in that writer have been 
gathered from sources which are, even by his own ad- 
mission, undeserving of credit—from Rhianus, the poet of 
Béné in Kréte, who had composed an epic poem on Aris- 
tomenés and the second Messenian war, about z.c. 220—and 
from Myrén of Priéné, a prose author whose date is not 
exactly known, but belonging to the Alexandrine age, and 
not earlier than the third century before the Christian era. 
From Rhianus we have no right to expect trustworthy in- 
formation, while the accuracy of Myrén is much depreciated 
by Pausanias himself—on some points even too much, as 
will presently be shown. But apart from the mental habits 
either of the prose writer or the poet, it does not seem that 
any good means of knowledge were open to either of them, - 
except the poems of Tyrteus, which we are by no means 
sure that they ever consulted. The account of the two 
wars, extracted from these two authors by Pausanias, is a 
string of tableaux, several of them indeed highly poetical, 
but destitute of historical coherence or sufficiency; and O. 
Miiller has justly observed, that “absolutely no reason is 
given in them for the subjection of Messenia.”! They 


1 History of the Dorians, i. 7, 10 
(note). It seems that Diodorus had 
given a history of the Messenian 
wars in considerable detail, if we 
may judge from a fragment of the 
last seventh book, containing the 
debate between EKleonnis and Aris- 
tcmonts. Very probably it was 


taken from Ephorus—though this 
we do not know. 

For the statements of Pausanias 
respecting Myrén and Rhianus, seo 
iv. 6. Besides Myrén and Rhianus, 
howeves, he seems to have received 
oral statements from contemporary 
Messenians and Lacedemonians; at 
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are accounts unworthy of being transcribed in detail into 
the pages of general history, nor can we pretend to do any- 
thing more than verify a few leading facts of the war. 

The poet Tyrtsus was himself engaged on the side of 
the Spartans in the second war, and it is from him that we 
learn the few indisputable facts respecting both the first 
and the second. If the Messenians had never been re- 
established in Peloponnesus, we should probably never 
have heard any fasthior details respecting these early con- 
tests. That re-establishment, together with the first foun- 
dation of the city called Messéné on Mount Ithémé, was 
among the sapitel wounds inflicted on Sparta by Epami- 
nondas, in the year s.c. 369—between 300 and 250 years 
after the conclusion of the second Messenian war. The 
descendants of the old Messenians, who had remained for 
so long a period without any fixed position in Greece, were 
incorporated in the new city, together with various Helots 
and miscellaneous settlers who had no claim to a similar 
genealogy. The gods and heroes of the Messenian race 
were reverentially invoked at this great ceremony, espe- 
cially the great hero Aristomenés;! and the sight of Mount 
Ithémé, the ardour of the newly established citizens, the 
hatred and apprehension of Sparta, operating as a powerful 
stimulus to the creation and multiplication of what are 
called traditions, sufficed to expand the few facts known 
respecting the struggles of the old Messenians into a variety 
Chiefly be- Of details. In almost all these stories we discover 
long to the a colouring unfavourable to Sparta, contrasting 


the founde: forcibly with the account given by Isokratés 


cieah by in his Discourse called Archidamus, wherein 
Epami- we read the view which a Spartan might take of 
nondas. the ancient conquests of his forefathers. But a 


clear proof that these Messenian stories had no real basis 
of tradition, is shown in the contradictory statements res- 
pecting the principal hero Aristomenés; for some place 
him in the first, others in the second, of the two wars. 
Diodérus and Myrén both placed him in the first; Rhianus 
in the second. Though Pausanias gives it as his opinion 
_ that the account of the latter is preferable, and that Aris- 
tomenés really belongs to the second Messenian war, it 
least on some occasions he states 1 Pausan. iv. 27, 2—3; Diodor, 


and contrasts the two contradictory xv. 77, 
stories (iv, 4, 4; iv. 5, 1). : 
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anes to me that the one statement is as much worthy 
of belief as the other, and that there is no sufficient evidence 
for deciding between them—a conclusion which is substan- 
tially the same with that of Wesseling, who thinks that 


there were two persons named Aristomenés, one 
one in the second war.! 
inextricable confusion respecting the greatest 
name in Messenian antiquity, shows how little 
any genuine stream of tradition can here be re- 


in the first an 


cognised. 


Pausanias states the first Messenian war as 
beginning in s.c. 743 and lasting till p.c, 724— 
the second as beginning in B.c. 685 and lasting 


Absence of 
real or an- 
cient tradi- 
tions con- 
cerning 
these wars: 
contra- 
dictions 
about the 
Messenian 
hero Aris- 
tomenés, 


This 


till p.c. 668. Neither of these datesrests upon any assign- 


able positive authority; but the time assigned 
robable, while that of 


to the first war seems 


Dates of 
the first 
war — 


the second is apparently too early. Tyrteus 3.0, 743— 


authenticates both the duration of the first war, 


724. 


twenty years, and the eminent services rendered in it by 
the Spartan king Theopompus.? He says moreover (speak- 


1§ee Diodor. Fragm. lib. viii. vol. 
iv. p. 30: in his summary of Mes- 
senian events (xv, 66) he represents 
it as a matter on which authors 
differed, whether Aristomentés be- 
longed to the first or second war. 
Clemens Alexand. (Prot. p. 36) 
places him in the first, the same 
as Myr6én, by mentioning him as 
having killed Theopompus. 
Wesseling observes (ad Diod. 
1. ¢.), “Duo fuerunt Aristomenes, 
uterque in Messeniorum contra 
Spartanos bello illustrissimus, al- 
tor posteriore, priore alter bello.” 
Unless this duplication of homo- 
nymous persons can be shown to 
be probable, by some collateral 
evidence, I consider it only as 
tantamount to a confession, that 
the difficulty is insoluble. 
Pausanias is reserved in his man- 
ner of giving judgement,—6 pédvtor 
"Aprotopdvyg OOFy ye ey yeyovev 
ext tod rohepov tov batépou (iv. 6). 
Miller (Dorians, i. 7, 9) goes much 


too far when he affirms that the atate- 
mont of Myrén was “in the teeth 
of all tradition.” Miller states 
incorrectly the citation from Plu- 
tarch, Agis, o, 21 (see hia note A). 
Plutarch there says nothing about 
Tyrteus: he says that the Messe- 
nians affirmed that their hero Aris- 
tomenés had killed the Spartan king 
Theopompus, whereas the Lacedm- 
monians said that he had only 
wounded the king. According to 
both accounts, then, it would ap- 
pear that Aristomen6s belonged to 
the first Messenian war, not to the 
second. 

2 Tyrteus, Fragm. 6. Gaisford. 
But Tyrteus ought not to be un- 
derstood to affirm distinctly (as 
Pausanias, Mr. Clinton, and Miller, 
all think) that Theopompus sur- 
vived and put a close to the war: 
his language might consist with 
the supposition that Theopompus 
had been slain in the war—Qy ola 
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ing during the second we) “the fathers of our fathers 
conquered Messéné;” thus loosely indicating the relative 
dates of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isokratés, whose words 
date from a time when the city of Messéné was ,, 
only a recent foundation) professed to haveseized 1 
the territory, partly in poo for the impiety 
oi the Messenians in killing their own king the 
Herakleid Kresphontés, whose relative had appealed to 
Sparta for aid—partly by sentence of the Delphian oracle. 
Such were the causes which had induced them first to in-. 
vade the country, and they had conquered it after a struggle 
of twenty years.1 The Lacedemonian explanations, as 
given in Pausanias, seem for the most part to be counter- 
statements arranged after the time when the Messenian 
version, evidently the interesting and popular account, 

become circulated. 

It has already been stated that the Lacedemonians 
and Messenians had a joint border temple and sacrifice in 
honour of Artemis Limnatis, dating from the earliest times 
of their establishment in Peloponnesus. The site of this © 
temple near the upper course of the river Nedon, in the 
mountainous territory north-east of Kalamata, but west of 
the highest ridge of Taygetus, has recently been exactly 
verified—and it seems in these early days to have belonged 
to Sparta. That the quarrel began at one of these border 
sacrifices was the statement of both parties, Lacedemonians 
and Messenians. According to‘the latter, the Lacedemo- 
nian king Téleklus laid a snare for the Messenians, by 
dressing up some youthful Spartans as virgins and giving 
them daggers; whereupon a contest ensued, in which the 
Spartans were worsted and Téleklus slain. That Téleklus 
was slain at the temple by the Messenians, was also the 
account of the Spartans—but they affirmed that he was 


auses al- 
eged 

by the 
Spartans. 


(Theopompus), Mesonvny efropey Tyrtweus therefore does not con- 


tupvyopov. 

For we surely might be authorised 
in saying—“It was through Epami- 
nondas that the Spartans were con- 
quered and humbled: or it was 
through Lord Nelson that the 
French fleet was destroyed in the 
last war,” though both of them 
perished in the accomplishment. 


tradict the assertion, that Theopom- 
pus was slain by Aristomenés, nor 
can he be cited as a witness to 
prove that Aristomenés did not live 
during the first Messenian war: 
which is the purpose for which 
Pausanias quotes him (iv. 6). 
1 Isokratés (Archidamus), Or, vi, 
p. 121—133, 
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slain in attempting to defend some young Lacedemonian 
maidens, who were eeceaeag: at the temple, gisrtean 
inst outrageous violence from the Messe- king Té- 
nian youth.! In spite of the death of this king, {e*usslain 
however, the war did not actually break out Messeniane 
until some little time after, when Alkamenés tants es 
and TheopompuswerekingsatSparta,and Antio- Artemis 
chusand Androklés, sons of Phintas,kingsof Mes- Limnatis. 
senia. The immediate cause of it was, a private altercation 
between the Messenian Polycharés (victor at the fourth 
Olympiad, s.c. 764) and theSpartan Euephnus. Polycharés, 
having been grossly injured by Euzphnus, and his claim 
for redress having een rejected at Sparta, took revenge 
by aggressions upon other Lacedemonians. The Messenians 


4 Strabo (vi. p. 257) gives a 
similar account of the sacrilege 
and murderous conduct of the 
Messenian youth at the temple of 
Artemis Limnatis. His version, 
subatantially agreeing with that 
of the Lacedewmonians, seoms to 
be borrowed from Antiochus, the 
contemporary of Thucydidés, and 
is therefore earlier than the foun- 
dation of Messéné by Epaminéndas, 
from which event the philo-Mes- 
senian statements take their rise. 
Antiochus, writing during the 
plenitude of Lacedemonian power, 
would naturally look upon the 
Messenians as irretrievably pros- 
trate, and the impiety here nar- 
rated would in his mind be the 
natural cause why the divine judge- 
ments overtook them. Ephorus 
gives a similar account (ap. Strabo. 
vi. p. 260). 

Compare Herakleidés Ponticus 
(ad calcem Oragii De Rep. Laced, 
p. 528) and Justin, iii. 4. 

The possession of this temple of 
Artemis Limnatis—and of the 
Ager Dentheliates, the district in 
which it was situated—was a sub- 
ject of constant dispute between 
the Lacedsemonians and Messenians 
after the foundation of the city of 
Messéné, even down to the time 


of the Roman emperor Tiberius 
(Tacit. Annal.iv. 43). See Stephan. 
Byz. v. As\9avio1; Pausan. fii. 2, 
6; iv. 4, 2; iv. 51, 3. Strabo. viii. 
p. 862, 

For the situation of the temple 
of Artemis Limnatis, and the des- 
cription of the Ager Dentheliates, 
seo Professor Ross, Reisen im 
Peloponnes, i. p. 5—11. Ho dis- 
covered two boundary-stones with 
inscriptions, dating from the time 
of the early Roman emperors, 
marking the confines of ITace- 
damon and Messéné; both on the 
line of the highest ridge of 
Taygetus, whero the waters se- 
parate east and west, and con- 
siderably to the eastward of the 
temple of Artemis Limnatis, so 
that at that time the Ager Den- 
theliates was considered a part of 
Mossenia, 

I now fnd that Colonel Leake 
(Peloponnesiaca, p. 181) regards 
these Inscriptions discovered by 
Professor Ros3 as not proving that 
the temple of Artemis Limnatis 
was situated near the apot where 
they were found. His authority 
weighs much with me on such a 
point, though the arguments which 
he here employs do not seem to 
me conclusive, 
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refused to give him up; though one of the two kings, An- 
First Mes- droklés, strongly insisted upon doing so, and 
senian war. maintained his opinion so earnestly against the 
opposite sense of the majority and of his brother Antiochus, 
that a tumult arose, and he was slain. The Lacedemonians, 
now resolving upon war, struck the first blow without any 
formal declaration, by surprising the border town of 
Ampheia, and putting its defenders to the sword. They 
farther overran the Messenian territory, and attacked some 
other towns, but without success. Kuphaés, who had now 
succeeded his father Antiochus as king of Messenia, sum- 
moned the forces of the country and carried on the war 
against them with energy and boldness. For the first four 
years of the war the Lacedemonians made no progress, and 
even incurred the ridicule of the old men of their nation 
as faint-hearted warriors. In the fifth year, however, they 
undertook a more vigorous invasion, under their two kings, 
Theopompus and Polydérus, who were met by Euphaés 
with the full force of the Messenians. A desperate battle 
ensued, in which it does not seem that either side gained 
much advantage: nevertheless the Messenians found them- 
selves so much enfeebled by it, that they were forced to 
take refuge on the fortified mountain of Ithémé, abandoning 
the rest of the country. In their distress they sent to 
Messenian SOlicit counsel and protection from Delphi, but 
kings Eu: their messenger brought back the appalling 
Nristodd. answer that a virgin of the royal race of Aipytus 
mua. must be sacrificed for their salvation, At the 
tragic scene which ensues, Aristodémus puts to death his 
own daughter, yet without satisfying the exigences of the 
oracle. ‘The war still continued, and in the thirteenth year 
of it another hard-fought battle took place, in which the 
brave Euphaés was slain, but the result was again indecisive. 
Aristodémus, being elected king in his place, prosecuted 
the war strenuously. The fifth year of his reign is signa- 
lised by athird general battle, wherein the Corinthians assist 
the Spartans, and the Arcadians and Sikyonians are on the 
side of Messenia; the victory is here decisive on the side 
of Aristodémus, and the Lacedemonians are driven back 
into their own territory.! It was now their turn to send 

1 It is perhaps to this occasion ne, vi. p. 271),—Helots adopted 


that the story of the Epeunakti into the sleeping-place of their 
in Theopompus referred (ap. Athe- masters who had been slain in the 
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envoys and ask advice from the Delphian oracle. The 
remaining events of the war exhibit a series, partly of 
stratagems to fulfil the injunctions of the priestess,—partly 


of prodigies in which the divine wrath is manifested against 


the Messenians. 
the thought that he has slain his own daughter 
without saving his country, puts an end to his 
own life.t In the twentieth year of the war the 
Messenians abandoned Ithémé, which the Iace- 
demonians razed to the ground: the rest of the 
country being speedily conquered, such of the 
inhabitants as did not flee either to Arcadia or 
to Hleusis, were reduced to complete submission. 


The king Aristodémus, agonised with 


Messenians 
concentrate 
themselves 
on Mount 
Ithomé— 
after a 
long siege 
they are 
completely 
conquered. 


Such is the abridgement of what Pausanias? gives as 


the narrative of the first Messenian war. 


Most of his 


details bear the evident stamp of mere late romance; and 
it will easily be seen that the sequence of events presents 
no plausible explanation of that which is really indubitable . 
—the result. The twenty years’ war, and the final aband- 
onment of Ithémé is attested by Tyrteus beyond all doubt, 


as well as the harsh treatment of the conquered, 


Harsh 
“Like asses worn down by heavy burthens”? treatment 
(says the Spartan poet), “they were compelled {Gan °or 
to make over to their masters an entire half of the con- 
the produce of their fields, and to come in the {ere ans 
garb of woe to Sparta, themselves and their fee 

parta. 


wives, a8 mourners at the decease of the kings 


and principal persons.”. The revolt of their descendants, 
against a yoke so oppressive, goes by the name of the 


second Messenian war. 


war, and who were subsequently 
enfranchised. 

The story of the Partheniz, ob- 
ecure and unintelligible as it is, 
belongs to the foundation of the 
colony of Taras orTarentum(Strabo, 
vi. p. 279), 

‘See Plutarch, De Superstitione, 
p. 168. 

2 Seo Pausan, iv. 6-14. 

An elaborate discussion is to be 
secon in Manso’s Sparta on the 
uutlorities whom Pausanias has 
followed in his History of the Mes- 
senian Wars, 18. Beilage, tom. ii. 
Pp. 264, ; 


“Tt would evidently be folly (he 
observes, p. 270) to suppose that 
in the history of the Messenian 
wars, a8 Pausanias lays them be- 
fore us, we possess the true history 
of these events.” 

* Tyrteus, Fragm. 5, 6 (Schnoide- 
win). 

C. F. Hermann conceives the 
treatment of the Messenians after 
the first war ag mild in comparison 
with what it became after the se- 
cond (Lehrbuch der Gricch. Staats- 
alterthiimer, sect. 31), asupposition 
which the emphatic words of Tyr- 
txeus render inadmissible, 
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Had we possessed the account of the first Messenian 
war as given by Myrdn and Diodérus, it would 


the Mens evident y have been very different from the 
ee above, because they included Aristomenés in it, 
Bparta~ and to him the leading parts would be assigned. 
groped. 5s As the narrative now stands in Pausanias, we 
war— - are not introduced to that great Messenian hero 


Aristomee -the Achilles of the epic of Rhianus!—until 
nés, . . . . A < 
the second war, in which his gigantic proportions 
stand prominently forward. He is the great champion of 
his country in the three battles which are represented as 
taking place during this war: the first, with indecisive 
result, at Derg; the second, a signal vietory on the part 
of the Messenians, at the Boar’s Grave; the third, an 
ae signal defeat, in consequence of the traitorous flight 
of Aristokratés king of the Arcadian Orchomenus, a Be 
ostensibly embracing the alliance of the Messenians, had 
received bribes from Sparta. Thrice did Aristomenés 
sacrifice to Zeus Ithomatés the sacrifice called Hekatom- 
era reserved for those who had slain with their own 
iands 100 enemies in battle. At the head of a chosen 
band he carried his incursions more than once into the heart 
of the Lacedwmonian territory, surprised Amykle and 
Pharis, and even penetrated by night into the unfortified 
precinct of Sparta itself, where he suspended his shield as 
a token of defiance in the temple of Athéné Chalkicekus. 
Thrice was he taken prisoner, but on two occasions mar- 
vellously escaped before he could be conveyed to Sparta: 
the third occasion was more fatal, and he was cast by order 
of the Spartans into the Keadas, a deep rocky cavity in 
Mount Taygetus into which it was their habit to precipitate 
His chival- criminals. But even in this emergency the paral 
rous ex: , aid? was not withheld from him. While the fift 
narrow Messenians who shared his punishment were all 
eacapés— killed by the shock, he alone was both supported. 
the second by the gods so as to reach the bottom unhurt, 
war—the , aud enabled to find an unexpected means of 
Messenians . 
again con- escape. For when, abandoning all hope, he had 
quered. wrapped himself up in his cloak to die, he per- 


1This is the express comparison *Pausan. iv. 18, 4 ‘Apistopivy) — 
introduced by Pausanias, iv. 5,2. S& & te ta GAAa Gems tic, xal oy 
2 Plutarch, Sept. Sapient. Convie xai totz tpddaceey. ; 
vium, p. 169. Plutarch (De Herodot. Maligni- 
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ceived a fox creeping about among the dead bodies: waitin 
until the animal approached him, he grasped its tail, 
defending himself from its bites as well as he could by 
means of his cloak; and being thus enabled to find the 
aperture by which the fox had entered, enlarged it sufficient- 
ly for crawling out himself. To the surprise both of 
friends and enemies he again appeared alive and vigorous 
at Eira, That fortified mountain, on the banks of the river 
Nedon, and near the Ionian sea, had been occupied by the 
Messenians after the battle in which they had been pemnyes 
by Aristokratés the Arcadian; it was there that they had 
concentrated their whole force, as in the former war at 
Ithémé, abandoning the rest of the country. Under the 
conduct of Aristomenés, assisted by the prophet Theoklus, 
they maintained this strong position for eleven years. At 
length they were compelled to abandon it. Yet as in the 
case of Ithémé, the final determining circumstances are 
represented to have been, not any superiority of bravery 
or organization on the part of the Lacedemonians, but 
treacherous betrayal and stratagem, seconding the fatal 
decree of the gods. Unable to maintain Eira longer, 
Aristomenés, with his sons and a body of his countrymen, 
forced his way through the assailants and quitted the 
country—some of them retiring to Arcadia and Elis, and 
finally migrating to Rhegium. He himself passed the 
remainder of his days in Thodek; where he dwelt along 
with his son-in-law Damagétus, the ancestor of the noble 
Rhodian family called the Diagorids, celebrated for its 
numerous Olympic victories, | 
Such are the main features of what Pausanias calls 
the second Messenian war, or of what ought 
rather to be called the Aristomeneis of the poet 
Rhianus. That after the foundation of Messéné, 
and the recall of the exiles by Epaminondas, 
favour and credence was fanaa for many tales 
respecting the prowess of the ancient hero whom 
they invoked? in their libations—tales well cal- 


tat. p. 856) states that Herodotus 15-24. 


Narrative of 

Pausanias, 

borrowed 

from the 
oet 
hianus, 

is unde- 

serving 

of oredit. 


had mentioned Aristomends as ha- 
ving been made prisoner by the 
Lacedsemonians: but Plutarch must 
here have been deceived by his 
memory, for Herodotus does not 
mention Aristomenés. 

4 The narrative in Pausanias, iy. 


According to an incidental no- 
tice in Herodotus, the Samians 
affirmed that they had aided Lace- 
demon in war against Messéné,— 
at what period we do not know 
(Herodot. iii. 56). 

3 Tobe 88 Meconyloug ola adtic 
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culated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, and 
to inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the new in- 
habitants—there can be little doubt. And the Messgenian 
maidens of that day may well have sung in their public 
ee sacrifices,! how “Aristomenés pursued the 
ying Lacedemonians down to the mid-plain of Steny- 
klérus and up. to the very summit of the mountain.” From 
such stories (traditions they ought not to be denominated) 
Rhianus may doubtless have borrowed; but if proof were 
wanting to show how completely he looked at his materials 
‘from the point of view of the poet and not from that of 
the historian, we should find it in the remarkable fact 
noticed by Pausanias. Rhianus represented Leotychides 
as having been king of Sparta during the second Messenian 
war: now Leotychides (as Pausanias observes) did not 
reign until near a century and a half afterwards, during 


the Persian invasion.? 


To the great champion of Messenia, during this war, 


The poet 
Tyrteus, 
the ally of 
Sparta—his 
great effi- 
cienoy and 
influ-nce 
over the 
Spartan 
mind. 


remarkable 


we may oppose on the side of Sparta another 
erson, less striking as a character 
of romance, but more interesting in many ways 
to the historian—I mean the poet Tyrteus, a 
native of Aphidne in Attica, an inestimable ally 
of the Lacedemonians during most part of this 
second struggle. According to a story—which 


however has the air partly of a boast of the later Attic 


txt taig onovdate ‘Aprotopevny Nexo- 
prdovg xarovyta, (Pausan. ii. 14, 
5). The practice still continued 
in his time. . 

Compare algo Pausan. iv. 27, 8; 
iv, 82, 8-4, 

'Pausanias heard the song him- 
eclf (iv. 16, 4)—'Emédeyov qopa tO 
xat be Quads Ete abdpzvoy: 

"ig te psoov nediov Ztevuxdrproy 

ig t Gpog axpov 

Efnst’ “Aptotopévyg totic Aaxedat- 

povlog. 

According to one story, the La- 
cedemonians were said to have 
got possession of the person of 
Aristomenés and killed him: they 
found in him a lairy heart (Steph. 
DByz. v. ‘Avdavia). 

2 Pausan. iv. 15, 1, 


Perhaps Leotychides was king 
during the last revolt of the He- 
lots or Messenians in 464 B.O., 
which is called the third Messe- 
nian war. He seems to have been 
then in exile, in consequence of 
his venality during the Thessalian 
expedition—but not yet dead (He- 
rodot. vi. 72). Of the reality of 
what Mr. Olinton calls the third 
Messenian war in 490 B.0o., I see 
no adequate proof (see Fast. Hell. 
vol. i. p. 257). 

The poem of Rhianus was éen- 
titled Mecanviaxé. Ho also composed 
Qeccadtxd, Hrrtaxd, Ayaixne. Boo 
the fragments—they are very few 
—in Diintzer’s Collection, p. 67-77. 

He seems to have mentioned Ni- 
koteleia, the mother of Aristo- 
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orators—the Spartans, disheartened at the first successes 
of the Messenians, consulted the Delphian oracle, and were 
directed to ask for a leader from Athens. The Athenians 
complied by sending Tyrteeus, whom Pausanias and Justin 
represent as a lame man and a schoolmaster, despatched 
with a view of nominally obeying the oracle, and yet ren- 
dering no real assistance.! This seems to be a colouring 
ut upon the story by later writers, but the imtervention 
of the Athenians in the matter in any way deserves little 
credit.2 It seems more probable that the legendary con- 
nexion of the Dioskuri with Aphidne, celebrated at or 
near that time by the poet Alkman, brought about through 
the Delphian oracle the presence of the Aphidnean poet 
at Sparta. Respecting the lameness of Tyrteus, we can 
say nothing. But that he was a schoolmaster (if we are 
constrained to employ an unsuitable term) is highly pro- 
bable—for in that day, minstrels avyho composed and sun 
poems were the only persons from whom the youth eoucived 
any mental training. Moreover his sway over the youthful 
mind is particularly noted in the compliment paid to him 
in after-days by king Leonidas—“Tyrtzus was an adept in 
tickling the souls of youth.”3 Wesee enough to satisfy 
us that he was by birth a stranger, though he became a 
Spartan by the subsequent recompense of citizenship con- 
ferred upon him-—that he was sent through the Délphian 
oracle—that he was an impressive and efficacious minstrel 
—and that he had moreover sagacity enough to employ 
his talents for present purposes and diverse needs; being 
able not merely to re-animate the languishing courage of 
the baffled warrior, but also to soothe the discontents of 
the mutinous. That his strains, which long maintained 


menés (Fr. ii. p. 78): compare Pau- 
san, iv. 14, 5. 

I may remark that Pausanias 
throughout his account of the se- 
cond Messenian war names king 
Anaxander as leading the Tace- 
demonian troops: but he has no 
authority for so doing, as we see 
by iv. 15, 1. It is a pure calcu- 
lation of his own from the xaté- 
pwy natépes of Tyrtwus. 

4 Pausan. iv. 15, 3; Justin. ili. 5, 
4, Compare Plato, Legg. ii. p. 630; 


Diodor. xv. 66; Lycurg. cont. Leo- 
crat. p.162. Philochorus and Kal- 
listhenés also represented him as 
a native of Aphidnm in Attica, 
which Strabo controverts upon 
slender grounds (viii. p. 862); Phi- 
lochor. Fr. 56 (Didot). 

* Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33: Pau- 
Ban. i. 41, 5; Welcker, Alkman. 
Fragm. p. 20. . 

? Plutarch, Kleomen.c. 2. ’Ay24o¢ 
viwy Puyag aixnddrgty, 
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undiminished popularity among the Spartans,! contributed 
much to determine the ultimate issue of this war, there is 
no reason to doubt; nor is his name the only one to attest 
Musics] tH Susceptibility of the Spartan mind in that 
susceptibi- day towards music and poetry. The first estab- 
lities ofthe lishment of the Karneian festival with its musical 

porve’’ competition at Sparta, falls during the period 
a) Se by Pausanias to the second Messenian war: the 
Lesbian harper Terpander, who gained the first recorded 

rize at this solemnity, is affirmed to have been sent for 
by the Spartans pursuant to a mandate from the Delphian 
oracle, and to have been the means of appeasing a sedition, 
In like manner, the Kretan Thalétas was invited thither 
during a pestilence, which his art (as it is pretended) con- 
tributed to heal (about 620 3.c.); and Alkman, Xenokritus, 
Polymnastus, and Sakadas, all foreigners by birth, found 
favourable reception, and acquired popularity by their 
music and nosy: With the exception of Sakadas, who is 
a little later, all these names fall in the same cent as 
Tyrtzus, between 660 3.c.—610 B.c, The fashion which 
the Spartan music continued for a long time to maintain, 
is ascribed chiefly to the genius of Terpander.? 

The training in which a Spartan passed his life con- 
sisted of exercises warlike, social, a religious, blended 
together. While the individual, strengthened by gym- 
nastics, went through his painful lessons of fatigue, endurance 
and aggression—the citizens collectively were kept in the 
constant habit of simultaneous and regulated movement in 
the warlike march, in the religious dance, and in the social 
procession. Music and song, being constantly employed 
to direct the measure and keep alive the spirit of these 
multitudinous movements, became ca with the most 
powers feelings which the habitual self-suppression of a 

partan permitted to arise, and especially with those sym- 
pathies which are communicated at once to an assembled 
crowd. Indeed the musician and the minstrel were the 
only persons who ever addressed themselves to the feelings 
of a Lacedsmonian assembly. Moreover the simple 
music of that early day, though destitute of artistical merit 
and superseded afterwards by more complicated combi- 


! Philochorus, Frag.56,ed.Didot; 1194, 1142, 1146. 
Lyourgus cont, Leocrat. p. 168. * Thucyd. v. 69; Xenoph. Rep, 
* See Plutarch, De Musiod, pp. Laced. c. 13, 
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nations, had nevertheless a pronounced ethical character. 
It wrought much more powerfully on the im- powertui 
pulses and resolutions of the hearers, though it ethical 
tickled the ear less gratefully, than thescientific fiona. 
compositions of afterdays. Farther, each par- Grecian 
ticular style of music had its own appropriate music: 
mental effect—the Phrygian mode imparted a wild and 
maddening stimulus; the Dorian mode created a settled 
and deliberate resolution, exempt alike from the desponding 
and from the impetuous sentiments.4 What is called the 
Dorian mode, seems to be in reality the old native Greek 
mode as contradistinguished from the Phrygian and Lydian 
—these being the three primitive modes, subdivided and 
combined only in later times, with which the first Grecian 
musicians became conversant. It probably acquired its 
title of Dorian from the musical celonaty of Sparta and 
Argos, during the seventh and sixth centuries before the 
Christian wera; but it belonged as much to the Arcadians 
and Acheans as to the Spartans and Argeians. And the 
marked ethical effects, produced both by the Dorian and 
the Phrygian modes in ancient times, are facts perfectly 
well-attested, however difficult they may be to explain upon 
any general theory of music. 

That the impression produced by Tyrteus at Sparta, 
therefore, with his martial music, and emphatic exhorta- 
tions to bravery in the field, as well as union at home, 
should have been very considerable, is perfectly consistent 
with the character both of the age and of the people; espe- 
cially as he is represented to have appeared pursuant to 
the injunction of the Delphian oracle. From the scanty 
fragments remaining to us of his elegies and anapmests, 
however, we can satisfy ourselves only of two facts: first, 
that the war was long, obstinately contested, and dangerous 
to Sparta as well as to the Messenians; next, that other 
parties in Peloponnesus took part on both sides, especially 
on the side of the Messenians. So frequent and , ..., 
harassing were the aggressions of the latter upon of the — 
the Spartan territory, that a large portion of Spartans 
the border land was left uncultivated: scarcity secana 
ensued, and the proprietors of the deserted farms, Messenian 
Griven to despair, pressed for a redivisionofthe ~™” 


1 Bee the treatise of Plutarch, De 1186, &c.; 88. p. 1143, Plato, Rep, 
Musici, passim, especially 0.17, p. ii. p. 809; Arist. Pol. viii. 6, 5-8, 
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landed property in the state. It was in appeasing these. 
discontents that the poem of Tyrtwus ff ed. Hunomia, 


“Legal order,” was found signally beneficial.1 It seems 
certain that a considerable portion of the Arcadians, to- 
gether with the Pisate and the Triphylians, took part with 
the Messenians; there are also some statements numbering 
the Eleians among their allies, but this appears not prob- 
able. The state of the case rather seems to liave been, that 
the old quarrel between the Eleians and the Pisate respect- 
ing the right to preside at the Olympic games, which had 
already burst forth during the preceding century in the 
reign of the Argeian Pheiddn, still continued. “Dawilling 
dependents of Elis, the Pisate and Triphylians took part 
with the subject Messenians, while the masters at Elis and 
Sparta made common cause, as they had before done against 
Pheidén.? Pantaleén king of Pisa, revolting from Elis, 
acted as commander of his countrymen in co-operation with 
the Messenians; and he is farther noted for having, at the 
period of the 34th Olympiad (644 3.9.), marched a body of 
troops to Olympia, and thus dispossessed the Eleians, on 
that occasion, of the presidency: that particular festival— 
as well as the 8th Olympiad, in which Pheidén interfered, 
—and the 104th Olympiad, in which the Arcadians marched. 
in,—were always marked on the Eleian register as non: 
Olympiads, or informal celebrations. We may reasonably 
connect this temporary pine of the Pisatans with the 
Messenian war, inasmuch as they were no match for the 
Hleians single-handed, while the fraternity of a ea with 
Elis is in perfect harmony with the scheme of Peloponne- 
sian politics which we have observed as prevalent even 
before and during the days of Pheidén.? The second Mes- 


The excellent treatise De Metris 
Pindari, prefixed by M. Boeckh to 
his edition of Pindar, is full of 
instruction upon this as well as 
upon all other points connected 
with the Grecian music (see lib. 
fii, 6, 8 p. 988). 

4 Aristot, Polit. v. 7, 1; Pansan. 
iv. 18, 2, 

2 Pawean. vi. 12, 3; Strabo, vill, 
p. 855, where the Néstopoc ardyovor 
mean the Pylians of Triphylia, 


. Respecting the position of the 
Bleians and Pisats during the 
second Messenian war, there is 


‘confusion in the different state- 


ments: as they cannot all be recon- 
oiled, we are compelled to make 
a choioe. 

That the Blefans were allies of 
Sparta, and the Pisatans of Mes- 
senia—also that tho contests of 
Bparta and Messenia were mixed 
up with those of Elis and Pisa 
about the agonothesia of the Olym- 
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fenian war will thos stand as beginning some- pate of the 
where about the 33rd Olympiad, or 648 3.c., be- seeond war, 
tween seventy and eighty years after the close 3-%4&—¢*: 


pio games—is conformable to one 
distinct statement of Strabo (viii. 
Pp. 355, 858), and to the passage 
in Phavorinus v. Adyelac, and is 
‘moreover indirectly sustained by 
the view given in Pausanias re- 
.specting the relations between Elis 
and Pisa (vi. 22, 2), whereby it 
clearly appears that the agonothe- 
‘sia was & matter of standing dis- 
pute between the two,until the Pisa- 
tans were finally crushed by the 
Eleians in the time of Pyrrhus, son 
of Pantale6n. Farther, this same 
view is really conformable to 
another passage in Strabo, which, 
‘a8 now printed, appears to con- 
tradict it, but which is recognised 
by Miller and othors as needing 
correction, though the correction 
which they propose aeems to me 
not the best. The passage (viii. p. 
862) stands thus: [])\eovaxte 8 gno- 
hépycay (Messenians and Laceda- 
monians) 84 tae dnrootdosis twy 
Meconviwy. Try pév obv xpwrny xa- 
taxtjary mdTwy Oyot Tuptatos vy tots 
ROWNPETL RATA TOVE TW NaTEOWY TA- 
tépac yevtolay thy b& deutépazy, xa? 
fv éhépevor cuppdyoug "Hreloue 
ual’ Apystoug xat [licatac antorysay, 
"Apxddwy pebv ‘Aptotoxpatyy tov 
"Opyopdvon Bactida napeyopdwer 
stpatnyoy, Drcatmy 88 Havtadedvea 
toy Oppzrbevos: dyixa onsiy adtdc 
atpatny How. toy nohepoy toig Aans- 
Saipoviorg, &e. Here it is obvious 
that in the enumeration of allies, 
the Arcadians ought te have been 
included; accordingly both 0. Mil- 
ler and Mr. Olinton (ad aanum 
672 5.0.) agree in altering the pae- 
asge thus: they insert the words 
aal “ApxaSac after the werd 
"He lous, so that beth Eleians and 
. Pisutene appear as allies ef Mes- 
‘genia at ones, I submit that this 


is improbable in itself, and incon- 
sistent with the passage of Strabo 
previously noticed: the proper way 
of altering the passage is (in my 
judgement) to substitute the word 
"ApxaSac in place of the ward 
"Hisloucg, which makes the two 
passages of Strabo consistent with 
each other, and hardly does greater 
violence to the text. 

As opposed to the view here 
adopted, there is undoubtedly the 
passage of Pausanias (iv. 15, 4) 
which numbers the Elejans among 
the allies of Messenia, and takes 
no notice of the Pisate. The affir- 
mation of Julius Africanus (ap. 
Eusebium Ohronic. i. p. 145, that 
the Pisate revolted from Elis in 
the 80th Olympiad, and celebrated 
the Olympic games themselves unti) 


‘Ol. 62, for twenty-two successive 


ceremonies) is in contradiction— 
first, with Pausanias (vi. 22, 2), 
which appears to me a clear and 
valuable statement, from its parti- 
cular reference to the three non- 
Olympiads—secondly, with Pausa- 
nias (v. 9, 4), when the Eleians in 
the 50th Olympiad determine the 
number of Hellanodike. I agree 
with Corsini (Fasti Atticl, t. fit, 
p. 47) in setting aside the passage 
of Julius Africanus: Mr, Clinton 
(F. H. p. 253) is displeased with 
Corsini for this suspicion, hut he 
himaelf virtually does the same 
thing, for in order to reconcile Jul, 
Africauus with Pausanias, he in- 
troduces @ supposition quite dif- 
ferent from what is asserted by 
either of them; ¢. ¢. a joint ago- 
nobhesia hy Blaians and Pisatans 
tegether. This hypothesis of Mr, 
Clintan appears to me gratuitous 
and inadmissible: Africanus him- 
self meant to state something quito 
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of the first, and lasting, according to Pausanias, seventeen 
years; according to Plutarch, more than twenty years. ! 
Many of the Mesgenians who abandoned their country 


Punish- 
ment of 
the traitor 
Aristokra- 
tés, kin 
of the Ar- 
cadian ; 
Orcho- ing 
menus. 


different, and I imagine him to 
have been misled by an erroneous 
authority. See Mr. Clinton, F. H. 
ed ann. 660 B.G. to 580 B.O. 

' Plutarch, De Sera Num. Vind. 
p. 548; Pausan. iv. 15,1; iv. 17, 3; 
iv. 23, 2. 

The date of the second Messenian 
war, and the interval between the 
second and the first, are points 
respecting which also there is ir- 
reconcileable discrepancy of state- 
ment: we can only choose the 
most probable: see the passages 
collected and canvassed in O. Miller 
(Dorians, i.7, 11, and in Mr, Clinton, 
Fast. Hellen. vol. i, Appendix 2, 
p. 267). 

According to Pausanias, the 
second war lasted from B.C. 685— 
668, and there was an interval be- 
tween the first and the second war 
of 80 years. Justin (iii. 5) reckons 
. an interval of eighty years; 
Eusebius an interval of ninety 
years. The main evidence is the 
passage of Tyrteus, wherein that 
poet, speaking during the second 
war, says, “The fathers of our 
fathers conquered Messéné.” 

Mr. Clinton adheres very nearly 
to the view of Pausanias; he sup- 
pokos that the real date is only 


six years lower (679—662), But I. 


agree with Clavier (Histoire des 
‘Premiers Temps de la Gréce, ¢, ii. 
‘p. 288) and O, Miiller (J, c.) in 
‘thinking that an-interval of thirty. 


aL ‘4 


_ after this second conquest are said to have found 
shelter and sympathy among the Arcadians, who 
admitted them to a new home and gave them 
their daughters in marriage; and who moreover 

unished severely the treason of Aristokratés, 
of Orchomenus, in abandoning the Mes- 
senians at the battle of the Trench. That per- 


nine years is too short to suit the 
phrase of -fathers’ fathers. Speake 
ing in the present year. (1846), it 
would not be held proper to say, 
“The fathers of our fathers carried 
on the war between 1793 and the 
peace of Amiens;” we should 
rather say, “The fathers of our 
fathers carried on the Ameritan 
war and the Seven Years’ war.” 
An age is marked by its mature 
and even elderly members—by those 
between thirty-five and fifty-five 
years of age. 

Agreeing as I do here with O. 
Miller, against Mr. Olinton, I 
also agree with him in thinking 
that the best mark which we 
possess of the date of the se- 
cond Messenian war is the state- 
ment respecting Pantaleén: the 
84th Olympiad, which Pantaleén 
celebrated, probably fell within 
the time of the war; which would 
thus be brought down much later 
than the time assigned by Pau. 
sanias, yet not so far down as 
that named by Eusebius and 
Justin: the exact year of its com- 
mencement, however, we have no 
means of fixing. 

Krebs, in his discussions on the 
Fragments of the lost Books of 
Diodorus, thinks that that historian 
placed the beginning of the second 
Messenian war in the 85th Olym- 
piad (8.0. 640) (Krebs, Leotiones 
Diodores, p. 254—260), 2 © 2.3 
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fidious leader was put to death and his race dethroned, 
while the crime as well as the punishment was farther 
commemorated by an inscription, which was to be seen 
near the altar of Zeus Lyksus in Arcadia. The inscrip- 
tion doubtless existed in the days of Kallisthenés, in the 

eneration after the restoration of Messéné. But whether 
it had any existence prior to that event, or what degree of 
truth there may be in the story about Aristokratés, we are 
unable to determine:! the son of Aristokratés, named Aris- 
todémus, is alleged in another authority to have reigned 
afterwards at Orchomenus.? That which stands strongly 
marked is, the sympathy of Arcadians and Messenians 
against Sparta—a sentiment which was in its full vigour 
at the time of the restoration of Messéné. ~ 

The second Messenian war was thus terminated by the 

complete subjugation of the Messenians. Such 
of them as remained in the country were reduced caui 
to a servitude probably not less hard than that mara 
which Tyrtseus described them as having en- Taygetus. 
dured between the first war and the second. In after- 
times, the whole territory which figures on the map as 
Messenia,—south of the river Nedon, and westward of the 
summit of Taygetus,—appears as subject to Sparta, and as 
forming the western poping of Laconia; distributed (in 
what proportion we know not) between Perickic towns 
and Helot villages. By what steps, or after what degree 
of farther resistance, the Spartans conquered this country 
we have no information; but we are told that they made 
over Asiné to the expelled Dryopes from the Argolic 

eninsula, and Mothdné to the fugitives from Nauplia. 
Nor do we hear of any serious revolt from Sparta in this 
territory until 150 years afterwards,‘ subsequent to the 
Persian invasion,—a revolt which Sparta, after serious 
efforts, succeeded in crushing, so that the territory 


Bpartans 
acquire the 


4 Diodor. xv. 66; Polyb. iv. 83, 
who quotes Kallisthenés; Paus. 


position of the gods; whereas 
Pausanias describes the treason of 


viii. 5, 8, Neither the inscription, 
as cited by Polybius, nor the 
allusion in Plutarch (De Serh 
Numin, Vindict&é, p. 548), appears 
to fit the narrative of Pausanias, 
for both of them imply secret and 
long-concealed treason, tardily 
brought to light by the inter- 


Aristokratés at the battle of the 
Trench as palpable and flagrant. 

* Herakleid. Pontic. ap. Diog. 
Laért, i. 94. 

* Pausan. iv. 24, 2; iv. 84, 6; 
iv. 85, 2. 

* Thucyd. 1. 101, 
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remained in her power until her defeat at Leuktra, which led 
to the foundation of Messéné by Epaminondas. The ferti,y 
lity of the plains—especially of the central portion near 
the river Pamisus, so much extolled by observers, modern 
as well as ancient—rendered it an acquisition highly valu- 
able. At some time or other, it must of course have been 
formally partitioned among the Spartans, but it is probable 
that different and successive allotments were made, accord 
ing as the various portions of territory, both to the east 
and to the west of da eprott, were conquered. Of all’ this 
we have no information.! : 

Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are known 
to us, we may see enough to warrant us in making two rev 
marks. Both were tedious, protracted, and pain- 


Page a) 


The M 

aia ful, showing how slowly the results of war were 
porlane in. then gathered, and adding one additional illus 
siderable tration to prove how much the rapid and in- 
blaves,  Stantaneous conquest of Laconia and Messenia 
lived in by the Dorians, which the Herakleid legend sets 
fownahips forth, is contradicted by historical analogy. Both 
and were characterised by a similar defensive pro- 
villages. ceeding on the part of the Mesgenians—the oc- 


cupation of a mountain difficult of access, and the fortifica- 
tion of it for the special purpose and resistance—Ithémé 
(which is said to have had already a small town upon it) 
in the first war, Eira in the second. It is reasonable to 
infer from hence that neither their principal town ptent: 
klérus, nor any other town in their country, was strongly 
fortified so as to be calculated to stand a siege; that there 
were no walled towns among them analogous to Mykene 
and Tiryns on the eastern portion of Peloponnesus: and 
that perhaps what were called towns were, like Sparta it- 
self, clusters of unfortified villages. The subsequent state 
of Helotism into which they were reduced is in consistenc 

with this dispersed village residence during their perio 

of freedom. | | 


really taking arms against hit 


' Pauganias says, thy piv &ddrnv 
Meconviay, niny tH¢Asiatwy, adtol 
Siekdyyavov, de. (iv. 24, 2). 

In an apophthegm ascribed to 
King Polydorus, leader. of the 
Spartans during the first Messenian 
war, he is asked, whether he is 


~ 


brethren, to which he replies, “No 
Iam only marching to the unal- 
lotted portion of the territory.” 
(Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconis. 
p. 281.)—anl thy dudnpwrov yvpar 
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The relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable counter- 
art and sequel to those of Messenia and Sparta. » ssuons 
nwilling subjects themselveg, the Pisatans had of Pius 

lent their aid to the Messenians—and their king ®4 Elis. 
Pantaleén, one of the leaders of this combined force, had 
ained so great a temporary success, as to dispossess the 
Hleians of the agonothesia or. administration of the games 
for one Olympic ceremony, in the 34th Olympiad. Though 
again reduced to their condition of subjects, they mani- 
fested dispositions to renew the revolt at the 48th Olym- 
iad, under Damophén, the son of Pantaleén, and the 
leians marched into their country to put them down, but 
were persuaded to retire by protestations of submission. 
At length, shortly afterwards, under Pyrrhus, the brother 
of Damophin, a serious revolt broke out. The inhabitants 
of Dyspontium and the other villages in the Pisatid, 
assisted by those of Makistus, Skillus and the other towns 
in Triphylia, took up arms to throw off the yoke of Blis; 
but their strength was inadequate to the undertaking. 
They were completely conquered; Dyspontium was dis- 
mantled, and the inhabitants of it obliged to flee thecountry, 
from whence most of them emigrated to the colonies of 
Epidamnus and apo in Epirus. The inhabitants of 
Makistus and Skillus were also chased from their abodes, 
while the territory became more thoroughly subject to 
Elis than it had been before. These incidents seem to 
have occurred about the 50th Olympiad, or 3.c. 580; and 
the dominion of Elis over her Periwkid territory was thus 
as well assured as that of Sparta.1 The separate denomi- 
nations both of Pisa and Triphylia became more and more 
merged in the sovereign name of Elis: the town of Lepreum 
alone, in Triphylia, seems to have maintained a separate 
name and a sort of half-autonomy down to the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, not without perpetual struggles 
against the Eleians.2 But towards the period of the Pelo- 


4 Pausan. vi. 22, 2; v. 6, 8; ¥. 


10, 3: Strabo, viii. p. 855-857, 

The temple in honour of Zeus 
at Olympia was first erected by 
the HBleians out of the spoils of 
this expedition (Pausan. v. 10, 3). 

* Thucyd. v. 81. Even Lepreum 
is characterised as Eleian, how- 
ever (Aristoph. Aves 149): com- 


pare also Bteph. Bys. v. Tpiquala, 
"Hite. 


Hven in the sixth Olympiad an 
inhabitant of Dyspontium is pro- 
claimed as victor at the stadium, 
under the denomination of “an 
Eleian from Dyspontium ;" pro- 
claimed by the Eleians of course 
—the like in the 27th Olympiad: 
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ponnesian war, the political interests of Lacedeemon had 
Struggles become considerably changed, and it was to her 
of the a advantage to maintain the independence of the 
Triphy- subordinate states against the an accord- 


pepe ingly, we find her at that time upholding the au- 
=the tonomy of Lepreum. From what cause the 


latter in devastation of the Triphylian towns by Elis which 
sustained - Herodotus mentions as having happened in his 
by the time, arose, we do not know; the fact seems to 
political cose : a x" ae 
interests | indicate a continual yearning for their original 
of Sparta. independence, which was still commemorated, 
down to a much later ay by the ancient Amphiktyony 
at Samikum in Triphylia in honour of Poseidén—a common 
religious festival frequented by all the Triphylian towns 
and celebrated by the inhabitants of Makistus, who sent 
round proclamation of a formal truce for the holy period. 
The Lacedsmonians, after the close of the Peloponnesian 
war had left them undisputed heads of Greece, formally 
upheld the independence of the Triphylian towns against 
Elis, and seem to have countenanced their endeavours to 
attach themselves to the Arcadian aggregate, which how- 
ever was never fully accomplished. Their dependence 
on Elis became loose and uncertain, but was never wholly 
shaken off.2 


see Stephan. Byz. v. Avandytioy, * Diodor. xiv.17; xv. 77; Kenoph 
which shows that the inhabitants Hellen. iii. 2, 28, 26. 
of the Pisatid cannot have ren- It was about this period probably 
dered themselves independet of that the idea of the local eponye 
Elis in the 26th Olympiad, as mus, Triphylus, son of Arkas, 
Btrabo alleges (viii. p. 365.) was first introduced (Polyb, iv. 
1 Herodot. iv, 149; Strabo, viii, 77). 
Pp. 848, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONQUESTS OF SPARTA TOWARDS ARCADIA AND 
ARGOLIS, 


I nave described in the last two chapters, as far as our im- 
perfect evidence permits, how Sparta came into possession 
both of the southern portion of Laconia along the course 
of the Eurotas down to its mouth, and of the Messenian 
territory westward. Her progress towards Arcadia and 
Argolis is now to be sketched, so as to conduct her to that 
position which she occupied during the reign of Peisistratus 
at Athens, or about 560-540 3.c.,—a time when she had 
reached the maximum of her territorial possessions, and 
when she was confessedly the commanding state in Hellas. 
The central region of Peloponnesus, called Arcadia, 
had never received any immigrants from without, Its 
indigenous inhabitants—a strong and hardy race of moun- 
taineers, the most numerous Hellenic tribe in the peninsula, 
and the constant hive for mercenary troops’— State of 
were among the rudest and poorest of Greeks, Arcadia. 
retaining for the longest Poe their original subdivision 
into a number of petty hill-villages, each independent of 
the other; while the union of all who bore the Arcadian 
name (though they had some common sacrifices, such as the 
festival of the Lykean Zeus, of Despoina, daughter of 
Poseidén and Démétér, and of Artemis Hymnia?) was 
more loose and ineffective than that of Greeks generally, 


1 Hermippus ap. Athene, i. p. in Arcadia, celebrates with great 


27. “Avipanod’ éx Opvylac, and 3 
‘Apxadlag extxovpouc. Also Xenoph. 
Hellen. vii. 1, 23. rretstoy 68 pd hOv 
toy ‘Eddnvexdy co 'Apxadixoy ely, 
&c. 

2 Pausan. vili. 6, 7; vili. 87, 6; 
viii. 88, 9. Xenias, one of the 
generals of Greek mercenaries in 
the service of Oyrus the younger, 
a native of the Parrhasian district 


solemnity, during the march up- 
ward, the festival and games of 
the Lyke#a (Xenoph. Anabag. i. 2. 
10; compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 
142), 

Many of the forests in Arcadia 
contained not only wild boars, 
but bears, in the days of Pausanias 
(vili. 23, 4). 


¥ 
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either in or out of Peloponnesus. The Arcadian villagers 
were usually denominated by the names of regions, coin- 
cident with certain ethnical subdivisions—the Azanes, the 
Parrhasii, the Menalii (adjoining Mount Menalus), the 
Eutrésii, the Aigyte, the Skiritw,1 &c. Some considerable 
towns however there were—aggregations of villages or 
demes which had been once autonomous. Of these the 
principal were Tegea and Mantineia, bordering on Laconia 
and Argolis—Orchomenus, Pheneus, and Stymphalus, to- 
wards the north-east, bordering on Achaia aad Phlius— 
Kleitér and Herea, westward, where the country is divided 
from Elis and Triphylia by the woody mountains of Pholde 
and Erymanthus—and Phigaleia, on the south-western 
border near to Messenia. The most powerful of all were 
Tegea and Mantineia2—conterminous towns, nearly equal 
in force, dividing between them the cold and high plain of 
Tripolitza, and separated by one of those capricious torrents 
which only escape through katabothra. To regulate the 
efflux of this water was a difficult task, requiring friendly 
co-operation of both the towns; and when their frequent 
jealousies brought on a quarrel, the more aggressive of the 
two inundated the territory of its neighbour as one means 
of annoyance, The power of Tegea, which had grown up 
out of nine constituent townships originally separate, 
appears to have been more ancient than that of its rival; 
as we may judge from its splendid heroic pretensions 
connected with the name of Echemus, and from the post 
conceded to its hoplites in joint Peloponnesian armaments, 
which was second in distinction only'to that of the Lace- 


} Pausan. viii. 26, 5; Strabo, viii 
p. 888. 

Some geographers 
the Arcadians into three subdi- 
visions, Azanes, Parrhasii, and 
Trapezuntii, Azan passed for the 
son of Aroas, and his lot in the 
division ofthe paternal inheritance 
was said to have contained seven- 
teen towns (4; Eiayev "Atny). Ste- 
phan. Bys. v. “Atavla—IIadéacla: 
Bleitér seems the chief place in 
Azania, as far as we can infer 
from genealogy (Pausan. villi. 4, 
2, 8). Peus or Pios, from whence 
the Azanian suitor of the daughter 


distributed 


of Kleisthenés presented himself, 
was between Kleitér and Patphis 
(Herod. vi. 127; Paus. vili. 23, 6). 
A Delphian oracle, however, 
reckons the inhabitants of Phiga- 
leia, in the southwestern corner 
of Arcadia, among the Azanes 
(Paus. viii. 42, 8). 

The burial-place of Arcas was 
supposed to be on Mount Menalus 
(Paus. viii. 9, 2). a 

a Thucyd. v. 65. Oompare the 
description of the ground in Pro- 
fessor Ross (Reisen im Peloponnes, 
iy. 7). 

* Strabo, vili. p, 337, 
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deemonians.! If it be correct, as Strabo asserts,2 that the 
incorporation of the town of Mantineia, out of its five sepa- - 
rate Demes, was brought about by ‘the Argeians, we may 
conjecture that the latter adopted this proceeding as a 
means of providing some check upon their powerful neigh- 
bours of Tegea. The plain common to Tegesa and Mantineia 
was bounded to the west by the wintry heights of Menalug, 
beyond which, as far as the boundaries of Laconia, Messenia 

and Triphylia, there was nothing in Arcadia but small and 
unimportant townships or villages—without any consider- 
able town, before the important step taken by Epaminondas 
in founding Megalopolis, a short time after the battle of 
Leuktra. The mountaineers of these regions who joined 
Epaminéndas before the battle of Mantineia (at a time when 
Mantineia and most of the towns of Arcadia were opposed 
to him) were so inferior to the other Greeks in equipment, 
that they still carried as their chief weapon, in place. of 
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the spear, nothing better than the ancient club.‘ 


1 Herodot. ix. 27, 

® Strabo, 1. o. Mantinejia is 
reckoned among the oldest cities 
of Arcadia (Polyb. ii. 54), Both 
Mantineia and Orchomenus had 
originally occupied very lofty hill 
sites, and bad been rebuilt on a 
larger scale, lower down nearer 
to the plain (Pausan. viii. 8, 8; 
12, 4; 18, 2). 

In regard to the relations, during 
the early historical period, between 
Sparta, Argos, and Arcadia, there 
is s new fragment of Diodorus 
(among those recently published 
by Didot out of the Excerpta in 
the Escurial library, Fragment. 
Historic. Greoor. vol. ii. p. viii.). 
The Argeians had espoused the 
cause of the Arcadians against 
Sparta; and at the expense of 
considerable loss and suffering, 
had regained such portions of 
Arcadia as she had conquered. 
The king of Argos restored this 
recovered territory to the Ar- 
cadians:but the Argeians generally 
were angry that he did not retain 
it and distribute it among them 


as a reward for their losses in the 
contest. They rose in insurrection 
against the king, who was forced 
to flee, and take refuge at Tegea. 

We have nothing to illustrate 
this fragment, nor do we know to 
whet king, date, or events, it 
relates. 

* Mawadly Buayeluepoe (Delphian 
Oracle, ap. Paus. viii. 9, 2). 

“ Xenophon, in describing the 
ardour with which Epaminondas 
inspired his soldiers before this 
final battle, says (vil. 5, 20), mpo- 
Bopws pty srevxodvto of inneig te 
xpavyn, xehevovtog éxeivou’ &28 yp a- 
povty bt xal tiv Apxadwy drdizat, 
pomaha €yovtec, We OnPator 
Syvtec navteg 8% Frov@vta xal 
hoyyae zal payalpze, xal edap- 
mpvvovta td donidac. 

It is hardly conceivablethat these 
Aroadian oclubmen should have 
possessed a shield and a_ full 
panoply. The language of Xeno- 
phon in calling them hoplites, 
and the term éneypépovto (properly 
referring to the inscription on the 
shield) appear to be conceived in | 
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Both Tegea and Mantineia held several of these smaller 
Arcadian townships near them in a sort of de- 


iesinele pendence, and were anxious to extend this em- 
the most —_ pire over others: during the Peloponnesian war, 

readian We find the Mantineians establishing and gar- 
fowns |, risoning a fortress at Kypsela among the Par- 
building  Yhasii, near the site in which Megalopolis was 
oe afterwards built.1 But at this periods Sparta, 


as the political chief of Hellas—having a strong 
interest in keeping all the Grecian towns, small and great, 
as much isolated from each other as ee and in 
checking all schemes for the formation of local confeder- 
acies—stood forward as the protectress of the autonomy 
of these smaller Arcadians, and drove back the Mantineians 
within their own limits.2 At a somewhat later period, 
during the acmé of her power, a few years before the battle 
of Leuktra, she even proceeded to the extreme length of 
breaking up the unity of Mantineia itself, causing the walls 
to be razed, and the inhabitants to be again parcelled into 
their five original Demes—a violent arrangement which 
the turn of political events very soon reversed.? It was 
not until after the battle of Leuktra and the depression 
of Sparta that any measures were taken for the formation 
of an Arcadian political confederacy;4 and even then the 
,jealousies of the separate cities rendered it incomplete and 
short-lived. The great permanent change, the establish- 
ment of Megalopolis, was accomplished by the ascendency 
of Epaminondas. Forty petty Arcadian townships, among 
those situated to the west of Mount Menalus, were aggre- 
gated into the new city; the jealousies of Tegea, Mantineia, 
and Kleitér, were for a while suspended; and cokists came 


& spirit of contemptuous sneering, 
proceeding from Xenophon’s miso- 
Theban tendencies: “the Arcadian 
hoplites with their clubs put them- 
selves forward to be as good as the 
Thebans.” That these tendencies 
of Xenophon show themselves in 
expressions very unbecoming to 
the dignity of history (though 
curious as evidences of the time) 
may be seen by vii. 6, 12, where 
he eays of the Thebans—evtaida 
dh of mip ny dovtes, ol vevixynxdzes 


tog Aaxedarpovloug, of ty mavtt 
mitovec, &O. 

1 Thucyd. v. 88, 47, 81. 

* Thucyd. 1. c. Compare the in- 
structive speech of Kleigenés, the 
envoy from Akanthus,addressed to 
the Lacedemonians, B.o. 382 (Xen, 
Hellen. v. 2, 15—16). 

* Xenoph. Hellen. y. 2, 1-6; Dio- 
dor. xv. 19, 

4 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 10-11; 
vii. 1; 23-25. 
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from all of them, as well as from the districts of the Menalii 
and Parrhasii, in order to impart to the new establishment 
@ genuine Pan-Arcadian character.! It was thus that there 
arose for the first time a powerful city on the borders of 
Laconia and Messenia, rescuing the Arcadian townships 
from their dependence on Sparta, and imparting to them 
political interests of their own, which rendered them both 
a check upon their former chief and a support to the re- 
established Messenians. 


It has been necessary thus to bring the attention of 
the reader for one moment to events long posterior in the 
order of time (Megalopolis was founded in 370 3.0.), in order 
that he may understand, by contrast, the general course of 
those incidents of the earlier time, where direct accounts 
are wanting. The northern boundary of the 


Spartan territory was formed by some of the Sncronee 
many small Arcadian townships or districts, Sparte 
several of which were successively conquered by Seca 
the Spartans and incorporated with their dom- nonnas . 


inion, though at what precise time we are unable 
to say. We are told that Charilaus, the reputed nephew 
and ward of Lykurgus, took Avgys, and that he also invaded 
the territory of Tegea, but with singular ill-success, for he 
was defeated and taken prisoner: 2 we also hear that the 
Spartans took Phigaleia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, 
but were driven out again by the neighbouring Arcadian 
Oresthasians. ° ade the second Messenian war the Ar- 
cadians are represented as cordially seconding the Messe- 
nians: and it may seem perhaps singular, that while neither 
Mantineia nor Tegea are mentioned in this war, the more 
distant town of Orchomenus, with its king Aristokratés, 
takes the lead. But the facts of the contest come before 
us with so poetical a colouring, that we cannot venture to 


7 Tousan. vill. 27, 5. No mkist 
4s mentioned from Orchomenus, 
though three of the petty town- 
ships contributing (cuytedotvta) to 
Orchomenus were embodied in the 
new city. The feud between the 
neighbouring cities of Orchomenus 
and Mantineia was bitter (Xen. 
Hellen. vi. 5, 11-22). Orchomenus 
and Hérea both opposed the politi- 


cal confederation of Arcadia. 

The oration of Demosthends, 
brip Meyadonodlit@y, strongly at- 
tests the importance of this city, 
especially o, 10—idy pty dvatpe- 
Owor xal Srorxrcbwory, layupoic Age 
xedarpovloce eb80¢ dotty elvar, &0, 

*Pausan. iii. 2, 6; ii, 7, 3; vill 
48, 3. 

1 Pausan, vili, 80, 3, 


™ 
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draw any positive inference as to the times to which they 
are referred. | 7 : 
.  (&nus! and Karystns seem to have belonged to the 
Spartans in the days of Alkman:. moreover the district 
called Skiritia, bordering on the territory of Tegea—as 
well as Belemina and Maleatis, to the westward, and Kary 
to the eastward and south-eastward, of Skiritis—forming all 
together the entire northern frontier of Sparta, and all 
occupied by Arcadian inhabitants—had been 
ful at- conquered andmade part oftheSpartanterritory ? 
temps of —_ before 600 3.c. And Herodotus tells us, that at 
Spartans this period the Spartan kings Leon and Hegesi- 
pan bet klés contemplated nothing less than the conquest 
: of entire Arcadia, and sent to ask from the Del- 
phian oracle a blessing on their enterprise. The priestess 
dismissed their wishes as extravagant, in reference to the 
whole of Arcadia, but encouraged them, though with the 
usual equivocations of language, to try their fortune against 
Tegea, Flushed with their course of previous success, not 
less than by the favourable construction which they put 
upon the words of the oracle, the Lacedsemonians marched 
against Tegea with such entire confidence of success, as, to 
carry with them chains for the purpose of binding their 
Te prisoners, But the result was, disappointment 
and defeat. They were repulsed with loss; and the prisoners 
whom they left behind, bound in the very chains which their 


Unsuccess- 


1} Alkman, Fr. 15, Welcker; 
Strabo, x. p. 446, | 

2That the Skiritm were Arcadians 
is well-known (Thus. v, 47; Steph. 
Byz. v. Zxlpog); the possession of 
Belemina was disputed with Sparta, 
in the days of her comparative 
humiliation, by the Arcadians: 
see Plutarch, Kleomenés, 4; Pau- 
Ban. viii. 35, 4. 

Respecting Karym (the border 
town of Sparta, where the diafe- 
chpva were sacrificed, Thue, v. 55) 
see Photius Kapudtsta—topty 
"Aptéurdoge tag b& Kapdag ’Apxadwy 
odcac dnetépovro Aaxedaudvior. 

The readiness with which Karym 
and the Maleates revolted against 
Sparta after the battle of Leuktra. 


even before the invasion of Laco- 
nia by the Thebans, exhibits them 
apparently as conquered foreign 
dependencies of Sparta, without 
any kindred of race (Xenoph. Hel- 
len. vi. 5, 24-26; vii. 1, 28). Leuk- 
tron in the Maleatis seems to have 
formed a part of the territory of 
Megalopolis in the days of Kleo- 
menés III, (Plutarch, Kleomenés, 
6); in the Peloponnesian war it 
was the frontier town of Sparta 
towards Mount Lykeum (Thue. v. 
58). 

* Herod. 1. 66. xatappovncavtes 
"Apxddery xpdocovec elvar, ypnotypid~ 
Covto éy Addgoin tal nacy tH 
‘Apzradbwy yo py 
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own army had brought, were constrained to servile labour 
on the lain of Tegea—the words of the oracle being this 
literally fulfilled, though in a sense different from that in 
which the Lacedsmonians had first understood them. ! 
For one whole generation, we are told, they were con- 

stantly unsuccessful in their campaigns against the Tegeans, 
and this strenuous resistance ceabably prevented them from 
extending their conquests farther among the petty states 
of Arcadia. 

' At length in the reign of Anaxandridés and Aristo, 
the successors of Leon and Hegesiklés (about ‘they are 
560 3.c.), the Delphian oracle, in reply to a ques- directed by 
tion from the Spartans—which of the gods they to bring to 
ought to propitiate in order to become victorious Sparta the 
—enjoined them to find and carry to Sparta the tne nero 
bones of Orestés, son of Agamemnén. After a Orestés. 
vain search, since they did not know where the body of 
Orestés was to be found, they applied to the oracle for more 
specific directions, and were told that the son of Agamem- 
non was buried at Tegea itself, in a place “where two blasts 
were blowing under powerful constraint,—where there was 
stroke and counter-stroke, and destruction upon destruc- 
tion.” These mysterious words were elucidated by a lucky 
accident. During a truce with Tegea, Lichas, one of the 
chiefs of the 300 Spartan chosen youth who acted as the 
moveable police of the country under the ephors, visited 
the place, and entered the forge of a blacksmith—who mén- 
tioned to him, in the course of conversation, that in sinking 
a well in his outer court he had recently discovered a coffin 
containing a body seven cubits long; astounded at the sight, 
he had left it there undisturbed. It struck Lichas that the 
gigantic relic of aforetime could be nothing else but the 
corpse of Orestés, and he felt assured of this when he re- 
flected how accurately the indications of the oracle were 
verified; for there were the “two blasts blowing by con- 
straint,” in the two bellows of the blacksmith: there was 
“the stroke and counter-stroke” in his hammer and anvil, 
as well as the “destruction upon destruction” in the mur- 
derous weapons which he was forging. Lichas said nothing, — 
but returned to Sparta with his digeoesen which he com- 


* 1} Herod. i. 67; Pausan. ili, 8, 5; chains suspended in the temple of 
will, 45, 2. Athéné Alea at Togea. 
Herodotus saw the identical 
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municated to the authorities, who, by a concerted scheme. 
banished him under a pretended criminal accusation. He 
then again returned to Tegea, under the guise of an exile, 
prevailed upon the blacksmith to let to him the premises, 
and when he found himself in possession, dug up and carried. 
off to Sparta the bones of the venerated hero. 

From and after this fortunate acquisition, the character 
Their ope- Of the contest was changed; the Spartans found 
sations _ themselves constantly victorious over the Tege- 

egea bee &ns. But it does not seem that these victories 
come mora Jed to any positive result, though they might 

essful ; A ; 

neverthe- |. perhaps serve to enforce the practical conviction 
less Tegea of Spartan superiority; for the territory of Tegea 
maintains ° ; . ; 
her inde- Yemained unimpaired, and its autonomy noway 
pendence, yegtrained. During the Persian invasion Tegea 
appears as the willing ally of Lacedemon, and as the second 
military power in the Peloponnesus;? and we may fairly 
presume that it was chiefly the strenuous resistance of the 
Tegeans which prevented the Lacedemonians from extend- 
ing their empire over the larger portion of the Arcadian 
communities. These latter always maintained their inde- 
pendence, though acknowledging Sparta as the presiding 
power in Peloponnesus, and obeying her orders implicitly 
as to the disposal of their military force. And the influence 
which Sparta thus possessed over all Arcadia was one main 
item in her power, never seriously shaken until the battle 
of Leuktra; which took away her previous means of ensuring 
success and plunder to her minor followers.’ | 

Having thus related the extension of the power of 
Sparta on her northern or Arcadian frontier, it remains to 
mention her acquisitions on the eastern and north-eastern 
Boundaries Side, towards Argos. Originally (as has been 
of Sparta before stated) notmerely the provinceofKynuria 
towards —_ and the Thyreatis, but also the whole coast down 
comauent of to the promontory of Malea, had either been part 
ThyreBtis of the territory of Argos or belon ed to the 

y Spar™  Argeian confederacy. We learn from Herodotus,‘ 


that before the time when the embassy from Croesus king 


1 Herod, i. 69-70. Gprafouc, &e. 
* Herod. ix. 26. This was said to the Lacedm- 
* Xenopb. Hellen. v.2,19. “Qonep monians about ten years before tho , 
"Apradec, Stay pel’ budv twa, ta battle of Leuktra, 
ce adtd@y owhouo xal ta aAdotpia = * Herod. i, 62, 
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of Lydia came to solicit aid in Greece ‘eos 047 3.¢.), the» 
whole of this territory had fallen into the power of Sparta; 
but how-long before, or at what precise epoch, we‘have no 
information. A considerable victory is said to have been 
ained by the Argeians over the Spartans in the ‘27th 
Ol piad or 669 3.c., at Hysie, on the road between Argos 
and Tegea.: At that time it does not seem patie that 
Kynuria could have been in the possession of the Spartans 
—so that we must refer the acquisition to some period m 
the following century; though Pausanias places it much 
earlier, during the reign of Theopompus?—and Eusebius 
connects it with the first establishment of the festival called 
Gymnopedia at Sparta in 678 B.c. | 
About the year 547 3.c., the Argeians made an effort 
to reconquer Thyrea from Sparta, which led to 5 ois. of | 
8 somibatlone memorable in theannalsofGrecian the 800 
heroism. It was agreed between the two powers select 
that the possession of this territory should be Getenen. 
determined by a combat of 300 select champions parts and 
on each side; the armies of both retiring, in order decide the. 
to leave the field clear. So undaunted, and so possession 
equal was the valour of these two chosen compa- Thyreitis 
nies, that the battle terminated by leaving only Fyalour of 
three of them alive—Alkénér and Chromius ~""**** 
among the Argeians, Othryadés among the Spartans. The 
two Argeian warriors hastened home to report their victory, 
but Otiryadés remained on the field, carried off the arms 
of the enemy’s dead into the Spartan camp, and kept his 
position until he was joined by his countrymen the next 
morning. Both Argos and Sparta claimed the victory for 
their respective champions, and the dispute after all was 
decided by a general conflict, in which the Spartans were 
the conquerors, though not without much slaughter on both 
sides. The brave Ot tate ashamed to return home as 
the single survivor of the 300, fell upon his own sword on 
the field of battle. | 


This defeat decided the possession of Thyrea, which 
did not again pass, until a very late period of Grecian 
history, under the power of Argos, The preliminary duel of 
300, with its uncertain issue, though well-established ag to — 


~ 1 Pausan, if, 25, 1. 2 Pausan, iii. 7, 6. 
* Herod. i. 89; Strabo, viii. p. 876. 
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the general fact, was represented by the Argeians in a man- 
ner totally different from the above story, which 


rela beth seems to haveheen currentamong the e- 
posnession monians.! But the most remarkable circum-. 
efors of Stance is, that more than a century afterwards— 
the Ar- when the two powers were negotiating for a re- 
getans to newal of the then expiring truce—the Argeians, 


recover it. 


still hankering after this their ancient territory, 
desired the Lacedemonians to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion; which being refused, they next stipulated for the pri- 
vilegeof trying the point in dispute by a duel similar tothe 
former, at ae time except during the fee of war or 
of epidemic disease. The historian tells us that the Lace- 
demonians acquiesced in this proposition, though they 
thought it absurd,? in consequence of their anxiety to keep 
their relations with Argos at that time smooth and pacific. 
But there is no reason to imagine that the real duel, in 
which Othryadés contended, was considered as absurd at 
the time when it took place or during the age immediately 
succeeding. It fell in with a sort of chivalrous pugnacity 
which is noticed among the attributes of the early Greeks, 
and also with various legendary exploits, such as the single 


combat of Echemus and 


1 The Argeians showed at Argos 
a statue of Perilaus, son of Alk6é- 
nor, killing Othryadés (Pausan. ii. 
20, 6; ii, 88, 8; compare x. 9, 6, 
and the references in Larcher ad 
Herodot. i. €2). The narrative of 
Chrysermus, év toitw [edonovvqsta- 
xwy (as given in Plutarch, Parallel. 
Hellenic. p, 806), is different in 
many respects. 

Pausanias found the Thyreatis in 
possession of the Argeians (iii. 38, 
5). They told him that they had 
recovered it by adjudication; when 
or by whom we do not know: it 
seems to have passed back to Argos 
before the close of the reign of 
Kleomenés IIT. at Sparta (220 38.0.), 
Polyb. iv. 86. 

Btrabo even reckons Prasie as 
Argeian, to the south of Kynuria 
(vill. p. 868), though in his other 
passage (p. 874), seemingly cited 


yllus, of Melanthus and Xanthus, 


from Ephorus, it is treated as Lace- 
demonian. Compare Manso, Sparta, 
vol. ii. Beilage I. p. 48. 

Eusebius, placing this duel ata 
much earlier period (Ol. 27, 8, 678 
B.C,), ascribes the first foundation 
of the Gymnopedia at Sparta to 
the desire of commemorating the 
event. Pausanias (iii. 7, 8) places 
it still farther back, in the reign 
of Theopompus. 

* Thuoyd. v. 41. Tots 58 Aaxedat- 
povlorg td pev mpwtov ebdxer pwpia 
eiva, tabta, Enerta (erePdpouv yao 
wravtwe to “Apyos pihtov Eyer) Euve- 
YWpysay ay’ ole HElovv, xal Evuveypa- 
Pavto. 

* Herodot. vii. 9. OCompsre the 
challenge which Herodotus alleges 
to have been proclaimed to the 
Spartans by Mardonius, through a 
herald, just before the battle of 
Platwa (ix. 48). 
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of.Menelaus and Paris, &c. Moreover, the heroism of 
Othryadés and his countrymen was a popular theme for 
poets not only at the Spartan opadia,! but also else- 
where, and appears to have been frequently celebrated. 
The absurdity attached to this proposition, then, arterstion 
during the Peloponnesian war—inthe minds even in Grecian 
of the Spartans, the most old-fashioned and un- aves 
changing people in Greece—is to be ascribed to tice of de- 
a change in the Grecian political mind, at and (4in8,'* 
after the Persian war. The habit of political select 
calculation had made such decided progress °*™Pions 
among them, that the leading states especially had be- 
come familiarised with something like a statesmanlike 
view of their resources, their dangers, and their obligations. 
How lamentably deficient this sort of sagacity was during 
the Persian invasion, will appear when we come to describe 
that imminent crisis of Grecian independence: but the 
events of those days were well calculated to sharpen it for 
the future, and the Greeks of the Peloponnesian war had 
become far more refined political schemers than their fore- 
fathers. And thus it happened that the proposition to 
settle a territorial dispute by a duel of chosen champions, 
admissible and even becoming a century before, came after- 
wards to be derided as childish. 

The inhabitants of Kynuria are stated by Herodotus 
to have been lonians, but completely dorised gi urians 
through their long subjection to Argos, by whom in Argolis 
they were governed as Pericki. Pausanias j**d,'° 
gives a different account of their race, which he race, but 
traces to the eponymous hero Kynirus son of 4°ri#¢4. 
Perseus: but he does not connect them with the Kynurians 
whom he mentions in another place as a portion of the 
inhabitants of Arcadia.2 It is evident, that even in the 
time of Herodotus, the traces of their primitive descent 
were nearly effaced. He says they were “Orneates and 
Periwki” to Argos; and it eine that the inhabitants 
of Orness also, whom Argos had reduced to the same depen- 
dent condition, traced their eponymous hero to an Ionic 
stock—Orneus was the son of the Attic Erechtheus,: 


. 43 Athens. xv. p. 678. graphie der Griechen und Rémer, 
* Herod. viii. 73; Pausan. ili. 9, Griechenland, book ii. ch. xix. p. 
2; viii. 27, 8 618) connects the Kynurians- of 


® Pausan. 11.25, 6. Mannert (Geao- Arcadia and Argolis, though Hero- 
242 
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Strabo seenis to have conceived the Kynurians as occu- 
pying originally, not only the frontier district of Argolis 
Eat accaia wherein Thyrea is situated, but aleo the north- 
western portion of Argolis, under the ridge called Lyr- 
keium, which separates the latter from the Arcadian ter- 
ritory of Stymphalus,1 This ridge was near the town of 
Ornes, which fay on the border of Argolis near the con- 
fines of Phlius; so that Strabo thus helps to confirm the 
statement of Herodotus, that the Orneates were 4 portion. 
of Kynurians, held by Argos along with the other Kynu- 
rians in the condition of dependent allies and Pertceki, and 
very probably also of Ionian origin. - 
The conquest of Thyrea (a district valuable to the 
Full acqui- Laced@monians, as we may presume from the 


aon ofsne large booty which the Argeians got from it 
portion of uring the Peloponnesian war)? was the last 
7 elonoune: territorial acquisition made by Sparta. She 
sea'to sea, Wa8 DOW possessed of a continuous dominion, 
by ce comprising the whole southern portion of the 
Elles Peloponnesus, from the southern bank of the 
640 B.0, river Nedon on the western coast, to the north- 


ern boundary of Thyreatis on the eastern coast. The area 
of her territory, including as it did both Laconia and Mes- 
senia, was equal to two-fifths of the entire peninsula, all 
governed from the single city, and for the exclusive pur- 
pose and benefit of the citizens of Sparta. Within all this 
wide area there was not a single community pretending to 
independent agency, The townships of the Perioski, and 
the villages of the Helots, were eac individually unimpor- 
tant; nor do we hear of any one of them presuming to treat 
with a foreign state. All consider themselves as nothing 
else but subjects of the Spartan ephors and their subor- 
dinate officers. They are indeed discontented subjects, 
hating as well as fearing their masters, and not to be 
trusted if a favourable opportunity for secure revolt 


dotus tells us that the latter were 
Tonians: he gives to this name 
much greater importance and ex- 
tension than the evidence bears 
out. "A 

‘Strabo, viii. p. 870-6 "Ivayos 
iywy tag nqyas dx Avpzslov tod xata 
Kuvouplay Spouc tie Apxadiag, Ooray 


and Grosskurd gain nothing here 


by the conjectural reading of 'Ap- 
qelac in place of 'Apxadlac, for the 
ridge of Lyrkeium ran between the 
two, and might therefore be eon- 
nected with either without impra- 
priety. 9 Loy 

3 Thucyd, vi, 95, 
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presqnts itself. But no individual township or district is 
etrong enough to stand up for itself, while combinations 
among them are prevented by the habitual watchfulness 
and unscrupulous precautions of the ephors, especially by 
that jealous secret police called the Krypteia, to whic 
allugion has already been made. = 7 

Not only therefore was the Spartan territory larger . 
and its population more numerous than that of g 044 oom. 
any other state in Hellas, but its government parative 
was also more completely centralised and more BOvCr ai 
strictly obeyed. Its source of weakness was the that early 
discontent of its Perioski and Helots, the latter time 
of whom were not (like the slaves of other states) imported 
barbarians from different countries, and speaking a broken 
Greek, but, genuine Hellens—of one dialect and lineage, 
sympathising with each other, and as much entitled to the 
protection of Zeus Hellanius as their masters—from whom 
indeed they stood distinguished by no other line except 
the perfect training, individual aaa collective, which was 
peculiar to the Spartans. During the period on which we 
are at present dwelling, it does not seem that this discon- 
tent comes sensibly into operation; but we shall observe 
its manifestations very unequivocally after the Persian and 
during the Peloponnesian war. 

To such auxiliary causes of Spartan predominance we 
must add another—the excellent military position of 
Sparte, and the unassailable character of Laconia generally. 
On three sides that territory is washed by the sea,1 with 
a coast remarkably dangerous and destitute of harbours; — 
hence Sparta had nothing to apprehend from this quarter 
until the Persian invasion and its consequences—one of 
the most remarkable of which was, the astonishing deve- 
lopment of the Athenian naval force. The city of Sparta, 
far removed from the sea, was admirably defended by an 
almost impassable northern frontier, composed of those 
districts which we have observed above to have been con- 
eat from Arcadia—Karyatis, Skiritis, Maleatis, and 

eleminatis. The difficulty as well as danger of marching 
into Laconia by these mountain passes, noticed by Euri- 
pidés, was keenly felt by every enemy of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and has been powerfully stated by a first rate modern 


a Senophon, Hellon. iv. 8, 7: pv3cdpevos thy GApEVoT HTS THs yopre 
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observer, Colonel Leake.! No site could be better chosen 
for holding the key of all the i eplairpas passes than that 
of Sparta. This well-protected frontier was a substitute 
more than sufficient for fortifications to Sparta itself, which 


always maintained, down to the times of the despot Nabis, 


its primitive aspect of a group of adjacent 


rather than a regular city. 


-villages 


When, along with such territorial advantages, we 


Oareful 
personal 
training 

of the 
Spartans— 
at a time 
when other 
states had 
no training 
at all. 


contemplate the personal trainin 
the Spartan citizens, as 
their numbers,—combined with the effect of that 
training upon Grecian sentiment, in inspirin 

awe and admiration,—we shall not be su fiscal 
to find, that during the half-century which elapsed 
between the year 600 3.c., and the final conquest 
of Thyreatis from Argos, Sparta had acquired 


peculiar to 
yet undiminished in 


and begun to exercise a recognised ascendency over all the 
Grecian states. Her military force was at that time superior 


1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 5, 10; 
Eurip. ap. Strabo. viii. p. 866; 
Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. 
lii, c, xxii. p. 25. 

“It is to the strength of the 
frontiers, and the comparatively 
large extent of country enclosed 
within them, that we must trace 
the primary cause of the Lace- 
dwmonian power, These enabled 
the people, when strengthened by 
a rigid’ military discipline, and 
put in motion by an ambitious 
spirit, first to triumph over their 
weaker neighbours of Megsenia, 
by this additional strength to 
overawe the disunited republics 
of Arcadia, and at length for cen- 
turies to hold an acknowledged 
military superiority over every 
other state in Greece. 

“Tt is remarkable that all the 
principal passes into Laconia 
lead to one point: this point is 
Sparta: a fact which shows at 
once how well the position of that 
city was chofen for the defence 
of the province, and how well it 
was adapted, especially as long 


as it continued to be unwalled, 
to maintain a perpetual vigilance 
and readiness for defence, which 
are the surest means of offensive 
success. 

“The natural openings into the 
plain of Sparta are only two; one 
by the upper Eurotas, as the 
course of that river above Sparta 
may be termed; the other by its 
only large branch Cinus, now the 
Kelefina, which, as I have already 
stated, joins the Eurotas opposite 
to the north-eastern extremity of 
Sparta. All the natural approaches 
to Sparta from the northward 
lead to one or the other of these 
two valleys. On the side of Mes- 
senia, the northerly prolongation 
of Mount Taygetum, which joins 
Mount Lyceum at the pass of 
Andania, now the pass of Makry- 
pl4i, furnishes a continued barrier 
of the loftiest kind, admitting 
only of routes easily defensible ; 
and which—whether from the 
Cromitis of Arcadia to the south- 
westward of the modern Londari, 
from the Stenykleric plain, from 
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to that of any of the rest, in a degree much greater than 
it afterwards came to be; for other states had not yet at- 


tained their maximum, and Athens in particular was far 
short of the height which she afterwards reached. In respect 
to discipline as well as number, the Spartan military force 
had even at this early period reached a point which it did 
not subsequently surpass, while in Athens, Thebes, Argos, 
Arcadia, and even Elis (as will be hereafter shown), the 
military training in later days received greater attention, 
and improved considerably. The Spartans (observes Aris: 
totle)1 brought to perfection their astic training and 
their military discipline, at a time when other Greeks ne- 
glected both the one and the other: their early superiority 
was that of the trained men over the untrained, and ceased 
in after-days when other states came to subject their 
citizens to systematic exercises of analogous character or 
tendency. This fact—the early period at which Sparta at- 
tained her maximum of discipline, power and territory—is 
important to bear in mind when we are explaining the 
general acquiescence which her ascendency met with in 
Greece, and which her subsequent acts would certainly not 
have enabled her to earn. That acquiescence first began, 
and became a habit of the Grecian mind, at a time when 
Sparta had no rival to come near her—when she had com- 
pletely shot ahead of Argos—and when the vigour of the 
ykurgean discipline had been manifested in a long series 
of conquests, made during the stationary period of other 
states, and ending only (to use the somewhat exaggerated 
phrase of Herodotus) when she had subdued the greater 
part of Peloponnesus.2 | 


the plain of the Pamisus, or from 
Phere, now Kalaméta—all descend 
into the valley of the upper 
Eurotas, and conduct to Sparta by 
Pellana. There was indeed a 
branch of the last-mentioned route 
which descended into the Spartan 
plain at the modern Mistra, and 
which must have a very frequent 
communication between Sparta and 
the lower part of Messenia; but, 
like the other direct passes over 
Taygetum, it was much more 
difficult and defensible than those 
which I have called the natural 
entrances of the province,” 


3 Aristot. Polit. vill, 8, 6. "Ets 
Be adtod<, tobe Adxwvag topev, dwe 
pey adtol mpognopesuvoy taic tdo- 
movlare, Oneotyovtag twy KAkwy? viv 
bi, xal toig yupvactors xal tote 
mohepixolg dywot, Aetmopévoug été- 
pw ob yap tH tode véoug Yup- 
valety tov tpdxoy tovtoy Sidpepoy, 
GALA tH phvov ph npde doxodvrae 
Goutty, ..... ‘Avtaywviotde yap 
tie navvelag vby Eyovos mpdtepoy bé 
odx slyov. 

2 Herodot. 1. 68. 4on 8 oye xal 
H nordy tHe Tedonovvjcou jy xat- 
607 pappsy7}. 
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_.. Qar accounts of the memorable military organisation 
eitae of Sparta are scanty, and insufficient to place 
‘institutions the details of it clearly before us. The arms of 
of a the Spartans, as to all material points, were not 
and minute different from those of other Greek hoplites, 
military § But one grand peculiarity is observable from 
sieae ~ the beginning, as an item in the ee in- 
eae stitutions. 7 Lat lawgiver established military 
pike divisions quite distinct from the civil divisions, 
Hndmotics, whereas in the other states of Greece, until a - 


period much later than that which we have now 
reached, the two were confounded—the hoplites or horsemen 
of the same tribe or ward being marshalled together on 
the field of battle. Every Lacedemonian was bound to 
military service from the age of twenty to sixty, and the 
ephors, when they sent forth an expedition, called to arms 
all the men within some given limit ofage. Herodotus tells 
us that Lykurgus established both the Syssitia or public 
mess and the Hnémoties and Triakads, or the military sub- 
divisions peculiar to Sparta.1 The Triakads are not men- 
tioned elsewhere nor can we distinctly make out what 
they were; but the Enémoty was the special characteristic 
of the system, and the pivot upon which all its arrange- 
ments turned. .It was a small company of men, the number 
of whom was variable, being given differently at 25, 32, or 
36 men—drilled and practised together in military evo- 
lutions, and bound to each other by a common oath.? Each 
Endémoty had a separate captain or enomotarch, the stron- 
gest and ablest soldier of the company, who always occupied 
the front rank, and led the Endmoty when it marched in 


''Herodot. i. 67: compare Lar- 
cher’s note. 

’ Concerning the obscure and dif- 
ficult subject of the military ar- 
rangements of Sparta, see Cragius, 
Repub. Laced.iv.4; Manso, Sparta, 
ji, Beilage 18. p, 224; 0, Miiller, 
Hist. Dorians, iii. 12; Dr. Arnold’s 
note on Thucydidés, v. 68; and Dr. 
Thitlwall, History of Greece, vol. 
i, Appendix 3, p. 520. 

® Pollux. i. 10, 129. Idlwe péveor 
thy Azxedatpoviwy, eyworla, xal 
_@opa: compare Suidas and Hesych. 


vy. Evwpotia; Kenoph. Bep. Lacon. 
¢. 11; Thucyd. v, 67—68; Xenoph. 
Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 

Suidas states the endmoty at 25 
men; in the Lacedemonian army 
which fought at the first battle of 
Mantineia (418 3.0.), it seems to 
have consisted of about 82 men 
(Thuo.l.¢.): at the battle of Leuk- 
tra of 86 men (Xen, Hellen. 2. ¢.). 
But the language of Xenophén and 
Thucydidéa does not imply that 
the number of each endmoty was — 
equal. 
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single file, giving the order of march as well as setting the 

example. If the Enémoty was drawn up in three, or four, 
or six files, the enomotarch usually occupied the font post 
on the left, and care was taken that both the front rank 
men and the rear rank men, of each file, should be soldiers 
of particular merit. 1 : 

It was upon these small companies that the constant 
end severe Lacedemonian drilling was brought to act. 
They were taught to march in concert, to change rapidly 
from line to file, to wheel right or left in such manner as 
that the enomotarch and the other protostates or front 
rank men should always be the persons immediately op- 
posed to the enemy.? Their step was regulated by the fife, 
which played in martial measures peculiar to Sparta, aud 
was employed in actual battle as well asin military practice; 


and so eas 
movements of t 


was deranged by any adverse accident, scattered 
soldiers could spontaneously form themselves 


10, Miller states that the eno- 
motarch, after @ mapzywy7 or de- 
ployment into phalanx, stood on 
the right hand, which is contrary 
to Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 11, 9,—Orts 
Se 6 Gpywy sUmvupog Zhyverat, 
O28 dy TOUTH perovextaly FyodvTar 
GN oti Sta xal mheovextziv—the 
apywy was the first enomotarch of 
the lochus, the xpwtostaty¢ (as 
appears from 11, 5.), when the 
endmoty marched in single file. 
To put the qyepwy on the right 
flank, was done occasionally for 
apecial reuson—7yv fi note evexra 
‘tivog Soxg Cupogpery, tov Hyepova 
Ségrov xéoxe Eye, &c. I under- 
stand Xenophon's description of 
the rupzywyyn or deployment dif- 
ferently from Miiller—it rather 
- ggems that the endmoties which 
stood first made a side movement 
to the left, so that the first eno- 
motarch still maintained his place 
on the left, at the same time that 
the opportunity was created for 
the endmoties in the rear to come 
up and form equal front (t@ tvw- 


were they habituated to the 
e Endmoty, that if their order ari ng of 


Careful 


the En6- 
moties. 


potapyy nmzpryyvara ele pitwroy 
nap’ aonida xabiataa4a.)—the words 
nap aorntda havereference, asl 
imagine, to the proceed’ng of the 
first enomotarch, who set the ex- 
ample ofside-movement to the left- 
hand, as it is shown by the words 
which follow—z2t 81a naovtds 
obtog eat’ Gy H paray— dvavela x2- 
tasty. The phalanx was consti- 
tuted when all the lochi formed 
au equal and continuous front, 
whether the sixteen endmoties (of 
which each lochus was composed) | 
might be each in one file, in three 
files, or in six files. 

2See AXenoph. Anab. iv, 8, 10 
upon the advantage of attacking 
the enemy with EpSior Adyot, in 
which case the strongest and best 
soldiers all came first into con- 
flict. It ia to be recollected, how- 
ever, that the practice of the Cy- 
reian troops cannot be safely 
quoted as authority for the prac- 
tice at Sparta. Xenophén and his 
colleagues established Lochi, Pen- 
tekosties and Enémoties in the 
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into the same order, each man knowing perfectly the duties 
belonging to the place into which chance had thrown him. ! 
Above the Enémoty were several larger divisions—the 
Pentekostys, the Lochus, and the Mora,? of which latter 
there seem to have been siz inall. Respecting the number 
of each division, and the proportion of the larger to the 
smaller, we find statements altogether different, yet each 
regting upon good authority,—so that we are driven to 
suppose that there was no peremptory standard, and that 


Cyreian army: the Lochus consisted 
of 100 men, but the numbers of the 
other two divisions are not stated 
(Anab. iii, 4, 21; iv. 8, 26: compare 
Arrian, Tactic. cap. 6). 

1 The words of Thucydidés in- 
dicate the peculiar marshalling of 
the Lacedwemonians, as distinguish- 
ed both from their enemies and 
from their sllies at the battle of 
Mantineia—xal 6b0b¢ dnd onovdiis 
xallotavtoge xdcpovtovéautTWy, 
"Ayi8og tod Brorhdwe Exaora ényou- 
pévou xata youov: again c. 68. 

About the music of the flute or 
fife, Thucyd. v. 69; Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 18, 9: Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 22. 

2 Meursius, Dr. Arnold and Rac- 
chetti (Della Milizia dei Grechi 
Antichi, Milan, 1807, p. 166) all 
think that Lochus and Mora were 
different names for the same divi- 
sion; but if this is to be reconciled 
with the statement of Xenophon 
in Repub. Lac. o. 11, we must sup- 
pose an actual change of nomen- 
clature after the Peloponnesian 
war, which appears to be Dr, 
Arnold’s opinion—yet it is not easy 
to account for, 

There is one point in Dr. Thirl- 
wall’s Appendix which is of some 
importance, and in which I cannot 
- but dissent from his opinion. He 
says, after stating the nomencla- 
ture and classification of the Spar- 
tan military force as given by 
Xenophon, “Xenophon speaks only 
of Spartans, as appears by the 
epithet zoditixm@y,” p. 631: the 


words of Xenophon are, ‘Exacty 
8é tay noAttex@y popwy Eyer nude 
papyov éva, &c. (Rep. Lac. 11). 

It appears to me that Xenophon 
is here speaking of the aggregate 
Lacedemonian heavy-armed force, 
including both Spartans and Pe- 
rieki-—not of Spartans alone. The 
word nokitizmy does not mean 
Spartans as distinguished from 
Periwki; but Lacedemonians, as 
distinguished from allies. Thus 
when Agesilaus returns home from 
the blockade of Phlius, Xenophon 
tells ua that tavta notncag tos 
piv cupuayoug Go7nxs, TO Sé nodite- 
xoy oixade annyaye (Hellen. vy. 8, 25). 

O. Miller also thinks that the 
whole number of 5740 men, who 
fought at the first battle of Man- 
tineia in the thirteenth year of tho 
Peloponnesian war, were furnished 
by the city of Sparta itself (Hist. 
of Dorians, iii. 12, 2): and to prove 
this he refers to the very passage 
just cited from the Hellenica of 
Xenophon, which, as far as it 
proves anything, proves the con- 
trary of his position. He gives 
no other evidence to support it, 
and I think it inthe highest degree 
improbable. JI have already re- 
marked that he understands the 
expression noAttixh ywpa (in Po- 
lybius, vi. 45) to mean the district 
of Sparta itself as contradis- 
tinguished from Laconia—a con- 
struction which seems to me not 
warranted by the passage in Poly- 
bius, 
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MILITARY DIVISIONS OF SPARTA. 
the Enémoty comprised 25, 32, or 36 men; the Pentekostys 
two or four Enédmoties; the Lochus two or four Pente- 
kosties, and the Mora, 400, 500, 600, or 900 men—at dif- 
ferent times, or according to the limits of age which the 
e are en prescribe for the men whom they called into 
efieldt 

What remains fixed in the system is, first, the small 
number, though varying within certain limits, of the elemen- 
tary company called Enémoty, trained to act together, and 
composed of men nearly of the same age,? in which every 
man knew his place: secondly the scale of divisions and 
the hierarchy of officers, each rising above the other,—the 
Enémotarch, the Pentekontér, the iochage, and the Pole- 
march, or commander of the Mora,—each having the charge 
of their respective divisions, Orders were transmitted 
from the king, as commander-in-chief, through the Pole- 
marchs to the Lochages,—from the Lochages to the Pente- 
kontérs, and then from the latter to the Enémotarchs, each 
of whom caused them to be executed by his Enédmoty. As 
all these men had been previously trained to the duties of 
their respective stations, the Spartan infantry possessed 
the arrangements and aptitudes ofa standing army. Origin- 
ally they seem to have had no cavalry at all, and eben 
cavalry was at length introduced into their system, it was 
of a very inferior character, no provision having been made 
for it in the Lykurgean training. But the military force 


1 Aristotle, Aaxwwwy Todvteia, 
Fragm. 5—6, ed, Neumann: Pho- 
tius, v. Adyog. Harpokration, Mépz. 
Etymologic. Mag. Mépa. The state- 
ment of Aristotle is transmitted 
so imperfectly that we cannot make 
out clearly what it was. Xeno- 
phon says that there were six 
more in all, comprehending all 
the citizens of military age (Rep. 
Lac. 11, 3), But Ephorus stated 
the mora at 500 men, Kallisthenés 
at 700, and Polybius at 900 (Plu- 
tarch, Pelopid. 17; Diodor. xv. 32). 
If all the citizens competent to 
bear arms were comprised in six 
more, the numbers of each mora 
must of course have varied. At 
the battle of Mantineia there were 
seven Lacedemonian lochi, each 


lochus containing four pente- 
kosties, and each pentekosty con- 
taining four endmoties: Thucy- 
didés seems (as I before remarked) 
to make each endmoty thirty-two 
men. But Xenophon tells us that 
each mora had four lochi, each 
lochus two pentekosties, and each 
pentekosty two endmoties (Rep. 
Lac. 11, 4), The names of these 
divisions remain the same but the 
numbers varied. 

2 This isimplied in the fact, 
that the men under thirty, or under 
thirty-five years of age, were often 
detached in a battle to pursue the 
light troops of the enemy (Xen, 
Hellen, iv. 5, 15—16). 

* Xonoph. Hellen. vi, 4, 12, 


460 
of the other cities of Greece, even down to the close of the 
Peloponnesian wae eiueved little or no special training,. 
having neither any small company like the enédmoty, con- 
sisting of particular men drilled to act together—nor fixed 
and disciplined officers—nor triple scale of subordination 
and subdivision, Gymnastics and the use of arms made 
a part of education everywhere, and it is to be 
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I othe . : 
Gesslan. presumed that no Grecian hoplite was entirely 
cities there without some practice of marching in line and 
were no 4° ig . i ; 
peculiar ‘military evolutions, inasmuch as the obligation 
military to serve was universal and often enforced. But 
distinct’ such practice was casual and unequal, nor had 
fe the = any individual of Argos or Athens a fixed mili- 


tary place and duty, ‘T’he citizen took arms among 
his tribe, under a Taxiarch chosen from it for the occasion, 
and was placed in a rank or line wherein neither his place nor 
his immediate neighbours were predetermined. The tribe 
appears to have been the only military classification known 
to Athens,! and the taxiarch the only tribe officer for in- 
fantry, as the phylarch was for cavalry, under the general- 
in-chief. Moreover, orders from the general were pro- 
claimed to the line collectively by a herald of loud voice, 
not communicated to the taxiarch so as to make him res- 
ponsible for the proper execution of them by his division. 


1 Herodot. vi. 111; Thucyd. vi. 
98; Xenoph. Hollen. iv. 2, 19. 

The same marshalling ofhoplites, 
according to the civil tribes to 
which vhey belonged, is seen in 
the inhabitants of Messéné in 
Sicily as well as of Syracuse 
(Thucyd. ili, 90; vi. 100). 

At Argos there was a body of 
1000 hoplites, who during the Pe- 
loponnesian war received training 
in military manwuvres at the cost of 
the city (Thucyd. v. 67), but there 
is reason to believe that this 
arrangement was not introduced 
until about the period of the peace 
of Nikias in the tenth or eleventh 
- year of the Peloponnesian war, 
when, the truce between Argos and 
. Sparta was just expiring, and when 

.the former began to entertain 
schemes of ambition. The Epariti 


in Arcadia began at a much later 
time, after the battle of Louktra 
(Xenoph. Hellen, vii. 4, 43). 

. About the Athenian Taxiarchs, 
one to each tribe, see Machines, 
de Fals. Leg. c. 53. p, 800 RB.; 
Lysias, pro Mantitheo, Or. xvi. p. 
147; Demosth. adv. Bootum pro- 
nomine, p. 999 R. Philippic. i. p. 
47, 

See the advice given by Xeno- 
phon (in his Treatise De Officio 
Magistri Equitum) for the remo- 
delling of the Athenian cavalry, 
and for the introduction of small 
divisions, each with its special 
‘commander. The division into 
tribes is all that he finds recog- 


nised (Of. M, EB. O, ii. 2iv, 9); 


he strongly recommends giving 
orders—8ia rapayyékcews and not 
Gano xNpurxog. — 
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With an arrangement thus perfunctory and emt 

we shall be surprised to find how well the military-dutiés 
were often performed. But every Greek who contrasted it 
with the symmetrical structure of the Lacedeemonian armed 
force, and with the laborious preparation of every Spartan 
for his appropriate duty, felt an internal sentiment of in- 
feriority which made him willingly accept the headship of 
‘these professional artists in the business of war,”! as they 
are often denominated. , 

It was through the concurrence of these various citcum- 
stances that the willing acknowledgment of Sparta as 
the leading state of Hellas became a part of Grecian habi- 
tual sentiment, during the interval betweenabout Recognised 
600 s.c.and 547 s.c, During this period too, superiority 
chiefly, Greece and her colonies were ripening 2» part of 
into a sort of recognised and active partnership. Seely re 
The common religious assemblies, which bound timent—co- 
the parts together, not only acquired greater ‘cident 
formality and more extended development, but growing. 
also became more numerousand frequent—while tendency to 
the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games were commu- 
exalted into a national importance, approaching 
to that of the Olympic. The recognised ‘superiority of 
Sparta thus formed part and parcel of the first historical 
aggregation of the Grecian states. It was about the year 
547 B.o., that Crossus of Lydia, when pressed by Cyrus and 
the Persians, solicited aid from Greece, addressing hintself to 
the Spartans as confessed presidents of the whole Hellenic 
body.2, And the tendencies then at work, towards a cer- 
tain degree of increased intercourse and co-operation among 
the dispersed members of the Hellenic name, were doubt- 
less assisted by the existence of a state recognised by all 
as the first—a state whose superiority was the more readily 
acquiesced in, because it was earned by a painful and la- 
borious discipline, which all admired, but none chose to 


copy. 


commu. 
nion. 


' Plutarch, Pelopid. co. 23, [Tdv- 
Twy Gxpo. teyvitar xal coprotal thy 
nohepin@, Gvteq of Bnaptrgtar, ae. 
(Xenoph. Rep. Lac, o. 14) hyz,0a10 
dy, t09¢ phy GAdoug adtocysdinatag 
elyar tay otpatiuotixwy, Aaxedate 
* povlove typ byte teyvlrag tay node- 

_ pindy.. + «Dore thy Sscptvoy zty- 


vecOar odSty dxopsirae od8iv yap 
dnpdoxentéy dotty. , 

2 ‘Tyéac yap xuvddvopar npocotaéyas 
zig ‘Edda80¢ (Herodot. i. 89): com- 
pare i, 159; v. 49; vi. 84, about 
Bpartan hegemony. 

3 Xenoph. Repub, Lae. 10, §& érar- 
yovos pty ndyteg td corciva éxity 
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Whether it be true (as O. Miiller and other learned 
men conceive) that the Homeric mode of fighting was the 
general practice in Peloponnesus and the rest of Greece 
anterior to the invasion of the Dorians, and that the latter 
first introduced the habit of fighting with close ranks and 
protended spears, is a point which cannot be determined. 
hroughout all our historical knowledge of 


Homeric 

Hp Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, char- 
probably ging with spears always in hand, is the prevailing 
belonged practice; though there are cases of exception, in 
not to” Which the spear is hurled, when troops seem 
Greece. = afraid of coming to close quarters.! Nor is it by 


any means certain, that the Homeric manner of fighting 
ever really prevailed in Peloponnesus, whych is a country 
eminently inconvenient for the use of war-chariots. The 
descriptions of the bard may perhaps have been founded 
chiefly upon what he and his auditors witnessed on the 
coast of Asia Minor, where chariots were more employed, 
and where the country was much more favourable to them. 
We have no historical knowledge of any military practice 
in Peloponnesus anterior to the hoplites with lee ranks 
and protended spears. 

One Peloponnesian state there was, and one alone, 
which disdained to acknowledge the superiority or bead- 
ship of Lacedemén. Argos never forgot that she had once 
been the chief power in the peninsula, and her 
feeling towards Sparta was that of a jealous, but 
impotent, competitor. By what steps the de- 
cline of her power had taken place, we are unable 


Argos—her 
struggles to 
recover the 
headship of 
Greece, 


Sebpara, pipetodar S& adta oddapla 
more e9edst. 

The magnificent funeral dis- 
course, pronounced by Periklés in 
the early part of the Peloponnesian 
war over the deceased Athenian 
warriors, includes a remarkab‘e 
coitrast of the unconstrained pa- 
triotism and bravery of the Atheni- 
ans, with the austere, repulsive 
oid ostentatious drilling to which 
tie Spartans were subject from 
their earliest youth; at the same 

‘ms it attests the powerful effect 
whieh that drilling produced upon 
t.e mind of Greece (Thuoyd. ik 


87-89). neatebovtss ob Trig MapzaxEv- 
aig to thdov xal andtare, F tH ag" 
Tpdy abtmy t¢ ta Enya ebpoym xat 
tv tzi¢ nardslare of piv (the Spar. 
tans) énindvy doxjoer 0099; véor 
bytes to dvopsioy petdpyovtar, co, 
Theimpression of the light troops 
when they first began to attack the 
Lacedsmonian hoplites in the is- 
land of Sphakteria is strongly ex- 


pressed by Thucydidés (iv. 84)— 


TY yhpy SeSourlwpévor we ent 
Aaxsdaipovtoug, &o, 
1 Xenoph. Hellen. v. 4, 52: com- 
pare iii. 5, 20. oe 
‘* Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. . 
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to make out, nor can we trace the succession of her kings - 
subsequent to Pheidén. It has been already stated that 
about 669 3, o, the Argeians gained a victory over the 
Spartans at Hysie, and that they expelled from the port* 
of Nauplia its pre-existing inhabitants, who found shelter, 
by favour of the Lacedemonians, at the port of Mothéné 
in Messenia:! Damokratidas was then king of Argos. Pau- 
sanias tells us that Meltas the son of Lakidés was the last 
descendant of Temenus who succeeded to this dignity; he 
being condemned and deposed by the people. Plutarch 
however states that the family of the Herakleids died out, 
and that another king, named gén, was chosen by the - 
people at the indication of the Delphian oracle.1 Of this 
story, Pausanias appears to have known nothing, His lan- 
guage implies that the kingly dignity ceased with Meltas— 
wherein he is undoubtedly mistaken, since the title existed 
(though probably with very limited functions) at the time 
of the Persian war. Moreover there is some ground for 
Dee that the king of Argos was even at that time a 
erakleid—since the Spartans offered to him a third part 
of the command of the Hellenic force, conjointly with their 
own two kings. The conquest of Thyreatis by the Spar- 
tans deprived the Argeians of a valuable portion of their 
Periewkis, or dependent territory. But Ornee and the re- 
maining portion of Kynuria‘ still continued to belong to 
them: the plain round their city was very productive; and, 
except Sparta, there was no other power m Peloponnesus 
superior to them. Mykene and Tiryns nevertheless, seem 
both to have been independent states at the time of the 
Persian war, since both sent contingents to the battle of 


} Peusan, iv, 24, 2; iv. 35, 2, 

* Pausan. ii. 19,2; Plutarch (Our 
Pythia nunc non reddat oracula, &c. 
c. 5. p. 896; De Fortunt Aloxandri, 
c. 8. p. 840). Lakidés, king of Argos, 
is also named by Plutarch as luxu- 
rious and effeminate (De capiendd 
ab hostibus utilitate, o. 6. p. &9), 

O. Miiller (Hist. Dorians, fii. 6, 
10) identifies Lakid4s, son of Mel- 
tas, named by Pausanias, with Leb. 
kédés son of Pheidén, named by 
Herodotus as one of the suitors 
for the daughter of Kleisthenés the 
Sikyonian (vi. 127); and he thus 


infers that Meltas must have been 
deposed and succeeded by Aigén, 
about 660 8.0, This conjecture 
seems to me not much to be trusted. 

* Herodot. vil. 149. 

* Herodot. viii. 78. 

Strabo distinguishes two places 
called Ornew; one a village in the 
Argeian territory, the other a town 
between Oorinth and Bikyén: but 
I'doubt whether there ever were 


two places so called: the town or ~ 


village dependent on Argos seems 
the only place (Strabo, vill. p. 876), 


. 
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Platea, at atime when Argos held aloof and rather fayour- 
Hercon. the Persians. At what time Kleéna became 
quest of ‘the ally or dependent of Argos, we cannot dis- 
Mykene, | tinotly make out, During the Peloponnesian 
Klebne. war it is numbered in that character along with 

Momsen ‘Ornese;! but it seems not to have lost its auto- 


nomy about the year 476 3.c., at which periad 
Pindar represents the Kleongans as presiding and distri- 
buting prizes at the Nemean games.2_ The grove of Nemea 


was less than two miles from their town, and they were 


the original presidents of this great festival—a function, 
of which they were subsequently robbed by the Argeians, 
in the same manner as the Pisatans had been treated by: 
the Eleians with reference to the Olympic Agén. The 
extinction of the autonomy of Kleéne, and the acquisition 
of the presidency of the Newean festival by Argos, were 


- doubtless simultaneous, but we are unable to mark the 


exact time. For the statement of Eusebius, that the Ar- 
eians celebrated the Nemean festival as early as the 53rd 


lympiad, or 568 3.c., is contradicted by the more valuable 


evidence of Pindar. 


Of Corinth and Sikyén it will be more convenient to 


Achaia— 
twelve 
autone- 
mous 
towna, per- 
haps more 
—littie 
known, 


1 Thucyd., v. 67-vi. 85, 

The Kleénrans are also said to 
have aided the Argeians in the 
destruction of Mykene, conjointly 
with the Tegeatans: from hence, 
however, we cannot infer anything 
as to their dependence at that time 
(Strabo, vill. p. 377). 


2 Pindar, Nem. x. 42. Kiswvalwy | 


npdg dvopWy tetpaxte (compare Nem. 
iv. 17). Kiewvaiqu tv’ dn’ aydvog, &0, 
* See Corsini Dissertation. Ago- 
nistice, fii. 2. 
The tenth Nemean Ode of Pindar 
is on this point peculiarly good 
evidence, inasmuch as it is com- 


speak when we survey what is called the Age 
of the Tyrants or Despots; and of the inhabitants 
of Achaia (who occupied the southern coast of 
the Corinthian Gulf, westward of Sikyén as far 
as Cape Araxus, the north-western point of Pelo- 
| ponnesus), a few words exhaust our whole know- 
ledge, down to the time at which we are arrived. These 


posed for, and supposed to be sung 
by Theieus, a native’ of Argos. 
Had there been any jealousy then 
subsisting between Argos and 
Kleéue on the subject of the pro- 
sidency of this festival, Pindar 
would never on such an occasion 
have mentioned expressly the K1eb- 
neans as presidents. | 

The statements of the Scholia 
on Pindar, that the Corinthians at 
one time celebrated the Nemean 
games, or that they were of old 
celebrated at Sikyén, seem un- 
founded (Schol, Pind. Arg. Nem., 
and Nem, x. 49). 


“Omar, VIL = -—ss:«-: AOHALA, rn ee (\} 0 
.. Acheans are = hie to us as representing the ante-Dorian 
inhabitants of Laconia, whom the legend affirms to havé 
retired under Tisamenus to the northern parts of Pelopon- 
 nesus, from whence they expelled the pre-existing Ionians 
and occupied the country. The race of their kings is said 
to have lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus!—how long 
we do not know. After the death of the latter, the Achwan 
towns formed each a separate republic, but with periodical 
festivals and sacrificeatthe temple of Zeus Homarius, afford- 
ing opportunity of settling differences and arranging their 
common concerns. Of these towns, twelve are known from 
- Herodotus and Strabo—Pelléné, gira, Age, Bura, 
Heliké, Aigium, Rhypes, Patre, Phare, Olenus, Dymé, 
Tritea.?. But there must originally have been some other 
autonomous towns besides iene twelve; for in the 23rd 
Olympiad, Ikarus of Hyperésia was proclaimed as victor, 
and there seems good reason to believethat Hyperésia, an old 
town of the Homeric Catalogue, was in Achaia.3 It it af- 
firmed, that before the Achxan occupation of the country, the 
Ionians had dwelt in independent villages, several of which 
were subsequently aggregated into towns: thus Patres was 
formed by a coalescence of seven villages, Dymé from eight 
(one of which was named Teuthea), and Adgium also from 
seven or eight. But all these towns were small, and some 
of them underwent a farther junction one with the other; 
thus Aige was joined with Hgeira, and Olenus with Dymé¢ 
All the authors seem disposed to recognise twelve cities, 
and no more, in Achaia; for Polybius, still adhering to that 
number, substitutes Leontium and Keryneia in place of 
Aige and Rhypes; Pausanias gives Keryneia in place of 
Patres.! We hear of no facts respecting these Achwan towns 
until a short time before the Peloponnesian war, and even 
then their part was inconsiderable. 
The greater portion of the territory comprised under — 
the name of Achaia was mountain, forming the northern 


4 Polyb. $i. 41. the time of the Ionian occupation 
* Herodot. i, 14; Strabo, viil.p. of the country (vii. 26, 1; Steph. 
385 Bys. oopies him, v. Alyetpa). It is 


} Pausan. iv. 15, 1; Strabo, viii. doubtful whether the two names 
p. 833; Homer, Iliad, 11.573. Pau- designate the same place, nor does 
sanias seoms to have forgotten this Strabo conceive that they did. 
. statement when he tells us that * Strabo, viii. p. 837, 342, 380, 
_ the name of Hyperésia waz ex- § Polyb ii, 41. 
changed for that of Aigeira, during 
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—despent of those -high ranges, passable only. through very. 
. difficult gorges, witch apace ihe ausntry from Arends 
to the south, and which throw outvariousspursapproaching 
closely to the Gulf-of Corinth A strip of flat land, with | 
white clayey soil, often very fertile, between these moun- _ 
. tains and the sea, formed the plain of each of the Achwan | 
towns, which were situated for the most part upon steep 
outlying eminences overhanging it. From the mountains 
between Achaia and Arcadia, numerous streams flow into 
the Corinthian Gulf, but few of them are perennial, and 
the whole length of coast is represented as harbourless,! 


1 See Leake’s Travols in Morea, o. xxvii. and xxz1, 
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